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THE PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


JHE formal opening of the _ the millers to support the American boats, All of these things and all of these of flour, located at a port with ample 
G9] new Philadelphia Tidewater and that support could be best given on facts spelled a tidewater terminal large shipping facilities, both land and ocean, 
M| Terminal for export and concentration of tonnage. enough to accommodate a heavy tonnage and in addition, in a port the railroad 
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Zh) domestic flour shipments, 
7 } which took place on Sat- 
urday, October 21, marked the beginning 
of what may well prove to be a very im- 
portant chapter in the history of the 
American flour trade. The potential sig- 
nificance of this distributing center for 
both export flour shipments and flour 
destined for the eastern consuming mar- 
kets has been extensively discussed in 
previous issues of this publication, and 
the details of the terminal’s operation, 
including a summary of the advantages 
it presents and of the rates and charges 
in effect, have likewise already been pub- 
lished in The Northwestern Miller in full. 














HISTORY OF THE PLAN 


The development of the plan which has 
now become a reality is fully outlined 
in the following passage from the report 
to the Millers’ National Federation made 
by Mr, A. L, Goetzmann, acting as the 
l'ederation’s special representative in 
this matter: 

Che inception of the tidewater terminal 
had its being in a theory which the writer 
las held tor many years, that the main- 
tenance and the possible extension of ex- 
port flour trade rests in export flour being 
in a position as nearly as may be equal 
to that of export wheat. 

Export wheat is placed in a tidewater 
terminal ready to be loaded on the vessel 
for shipment to the other side on a day’s 
notice, and it is in an elevator, allowing 
prompt and economic loading into the 
vessel. It is from seven to fourteen days 
from the port on the other side, and it is 
possible’ for the wheat exporter always 
to place ocean documents against his 
product. 

The wheat exporter, having. a quantity 
of wheat for instant loading, at all times 
is in a position to avail himself of all dis- 
tressed cargo space which may be offered, 
and through that ability is enabled at 
practically all times to secure minimum 
ocean freight rates. To the extent which 
that ability gives him, he is always in a 
competitive situation with the world on 
the sale of his product. 

In the hearings attendant upon the ad- 
justment of the wheat and flour ocean 
freight rate controversy, and, in fact, in 
every discussion of ocean rates as be- 
tween wheat and fiour, it was claimed that 
flour could never expect to be on a parity 
or even on a reasonably near parity with 
the rates on wheat, due to the extra ex- 
pense of loading flour at the dock. Again, 
owing to the size of individual export or- 
ders for flour, there could not be the 
attraction to the shipowner for this cargo 
as against wheat.: Again, in securing the 
agreement by the United States Shipping 
Board to the adjustment of the ocean 
rates on wheat and flour down to a dif- 
ferential of five cents per hundred 
pounds, the writer and his committee 
promise the board our aid in influencing 
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facilities of which allowed a wide latitude 
in the transshipment of our product in 
domestic territory, in order that in times 
of slack export demand, there might still 
be a heavy use of the facilities. 

Upon the adjustment of the differen- 
tial between wheat and flour with the 
United States Shipping Board, your rep- 
resentative, in discussing the matter with 
Mr. H. S. Helm, outlined his theories as 
to the necessities of the case, particularly 
as influenced at that time by the rate 
differential matter. The theory seemed 
sound to Mr. Helm, and he stated that if 
we could find a port on the Atlantic Coast 
at which we could establish a number of 
independent blending plants with ample 
trackage facilities, connected directly 
with a pier on which we could place the 
necessary elevating and conveying ma- 
chinery, and a port from which we could 
get storage in transit rates which would 
allow us to reach a wide domestic terri- 
tory, he felt the scheme might be worked 
out to the great advantage of our export 
flour trade. 

Mr. Helm drew a pencil picture on a 
piece of scratch paper of the thing that 
was in his mind, and your representative, 
with that in hand, looked over the situa- 
tion, and made an investigation and study 
of facilities of various ports, from New 
London to Norfolk, in the course of 
which, through the courtesy of Director 
of Docks and Wharves Sproul, of Phila- 
delphia, he was shown over the so-called 
Oregon Avenue Army Base in Philadel- 
phia. 

This base, being a pier three hundred 
by fifteen hundred feet, equipped with 
two three-story, one hundred by fourteen 
hundred and ninety-foot brick and re- 
enforced concrete warehouses on a Phila- 
delphia belt line, connected with the rail- 
roads serving the port of Philadelphia, 
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seemed admirably adapted to Mr. Helm’s 
purpose, and a thorough study of the 
freight rate situation in and out of Phila- 
delphia showed that it answered from 
that standpoint. The matter was then 
again taken to Mr. Helm, resulting in his 
dictating a prospectus which, for its his- 
toric value, I feel should here be repeated 
in full. 
MR. HELM’S PROSPECTUS 

Can our export flour business be re- 
vived? 2 

Would the carrying of large flour 
stocks at seaboard, available for spot 
negotiations and for immediate delivery 
direct into boats at minimum handling 
costs sufficiently offset the advantages 
now enjoyed by wheat? 

Could a group of the stronger export 
milling companies of this country through 
organized efforts establish and maintain 
at some Atlantic port stocks of flour in 
sufficient volume to accomplish material 
results? 

In considering the carrying of flour 
stocks at seaboard, it is obvious that this 
would be impractical for most western 
millers unless such flour stocks were in 
position so as to be available for domestic 
distribution when not workable for ex- 
port. 

Philadelphia apparently is the only At- 
lantic port where any large domestic ter- 
ritory can be reached through reforward- 
ing from store on through transit ton- 
nage rates. 

Of the available storage in Philadel- 
phia, the magnificent govérnment pier 
built during the war as an army supply 
base, and now available for private or 
municipal lease, seems to offer the best 
opportunity for a large project. This 
pier is controlled by the War department. 
The City of Philadelphia is now nego- 
tiating for its lease, but will be glad to 
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step aside and help an export organiza- 
tion to lease it direct from the govern- 
ment if desired. 

Mr. Goetzmann, who has been looking 
into this matter, mentions two hundred 
thousand to two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars per year as a possible rental 
figure, though he obtained no definite 
rate. Mr. George Shane, of Philadelphia, 
advised the writer that our government 
in leasing such properties reserves the 
right to cancel the lease in case of war 
need, and does not permit installation of 
repacking plants or other machinery. 

A rental of two hundred thousand or 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
per year to be borne by shippers over and 
above regular transportation rates would 
probably prove a very stiff tax against 
the rebuilding of an export flour business. 
Furthermore, installation of repacking 
plants would be quite necessary. There- 
fore, if a straight rental of two hundred 
thousand or three hundred thousand dol- 
lars per year, with the installation of re- 
packing plants barred, is the best obtain- 
able on this government pier, efforts in 
that direction should probably be aban- 
doned. 

Would it be possible to find a way 
whereby the United States Shipping 
Board might take over this pier from the 
War department as an aid in building up 
the American merchant marine? 

In such case, would the United States 
Shipping Board lease the pier to a re- 
sponsible corporation at a nominal rental, 
say not to exceed one hundred thousand 
dollars per year, for use exclusively as an 
export. flour base, provided the United 
States Shipping Board boats would be 
guaranteed preference in, but not exclu- 
sive use of, the dockage and the carrying 
of the export shipments? : 

The pier itself is fifteen hundred feet 
long by nearly three hundred feet wide, 
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accommodating two three-story fireproof 
warehouses approximately fourteen hun- 
dred and eighty feet long by one hundred 
feet wide, with a total flour storage ca- 
pacity of seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand to one million barrels. 
house is divided by fire walls into five 
sections, making a total of ten separate 
sections three stories high and about three 
hundred feet long, each three-story sec- 
tion with a capacity of say seventy-five 
thousand to one hundred thousand barrels 
of flour. Each of the ten sections is 
served by double trackage full length. 
Each of the two warehouses loads direct 
to boats on the full length of fifteen hun- 
dred feet on the north side of one house 
and fifteen hundred feet on the south 
side of the other. 

Assuming that this government pier 
could be secured at a nominal rental cost 
and necessary repacking plants installed; 
that the unloading and handling allow- 
ance of thirty-five cents per ton now 
granted by railroads to other public ware- 
houses in Philadelphia could be secured 
for this plant; that steamships loading 
at this pier would pay the usual rates 
for stowage and loading, or make more 
favorable ocean rates if warehouse did 
the unloading; that domestic transit and 
reforwarding privileges now enjoyed at 
other Philadelphia warehouses could he 
secured for this plant, with reasonable 
assurance of permanency: then let four 
to six strong milling concerns organize 
a warehouse and export corporation to 
take over the lease of the pier, and carr) 
on a warehousing and export business in 
flour, primarily for the benefit of th: 
stockholding mills, but also for othe 
mills at proper handling charges. 

Suggested capital stock of corporation 
say, five hundred thousand dollars, with 
one hundred thousand dollars surplus. 


Each ware- 


(Continued on page 419.) 





























John W. Weeks, Secretary of War 
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an’ see ef I care.’ 





CE Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mille, * was 
a 


—cover the other day about buyin’ some flour 


= proteen in than ‘Pride’ at six 
— =F bits less. 


= Sawyer’s or Peg Leg Green's 
¢ or shipped-in flour ef you 
want to, an’ I don’t give a dang 


tel I don't know ef they’s any in 
f ‘Pride’ an’ you can take it or leave 
tt as is, or you can go plumb to the devil 

Sich talk jes’ riles me when it ain’t 
got nothin’ back of it but tryin’ to buy a little cheaper.” 


was kickin’ about the price an’ 
"he could git flour with more 


‘A’ right,’ says 
ZI, ‘you do it, you take Red 








BIG AND LITTLE 


Year by year the number of large bak- 
ing corporations increases, and consoli- 
dations further add to the scope and 
power of concerns already doing a wide- 
ly distributed business. The tendency 
throughout the baking industry is unmis- 
takable; the so-called systems and the 
companies with branches in many cities 
are today occupying a position in the 
trade which ten years ago was quite un- 
dreamed of. 

This trend is the natural result of gen- 
eral business conditions, and above all of 
the application of economic science to in- 
dustrial enterprise. Competition de- 
mands, on the one hand, strict economy 
of operation and maintenance and, on the 
other, high quality in products and serv- 
ice. The doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest is being applied rigorously to all 
forms of business, as a reaction from the 
reckless days immediately following the 
armistice, when, for a while, even the 
most conspicuously unfit were permitted 
to flourish. 

It is utterly useless for the ii and 
less efficient bakers to complain, that this 
centralizing tendency is hurting their 
trade. No baker has an inherent right 
to do business; if somebody else can sell 
better bread, or give more satisfactory 
service, or maintain lower prices, it is 
obviously in the public interest that he 
should secure the trade. All business is, 
in the long run, public service, and those 
who serve the public most efficiently are 
entitled to what they get, even though in 
so doing they may force less capable com- 
petitors to the wall. 

The baking industry is to a particular 
degree a matter of public service. The 
baker gives his consumers their daily 
bread; to that extent he is the guardian 
of the health of those who buy from him, 
and of that of their children. He takes 
annually very little from any one man’s 
income, but collectively he is paid, and 
paid daily, by nearly a hundred million 
people. Under such circumstances it is 
only natural that the public should de- 
mand of the baker an exceptionally high 
degree of efficiency, and if the small 
baker cannot meet the requirements, the 
large baker will eventually take his place. 
The chief advantages incident to con- 





ducting the bakery business on a large 
scale are ample finances, centralized buy- 
ing, reduced overhead cost per loaf, and 
greater facilities for service. The large 
baking company can, as a rule, secure as 
much money as it may heed to take full 
advantage of market conditions, and it 
can get all the benefits of buying its sup- 
plies in large quantities. It can afford 
to employ specialists in every depart- 
ment, to install the best possible equip- 
ment, and to spend large sums for pub- 
licity, because the total volume of its 
sales makes the cost per loaf exceedingly 
small. 

How is the small baker to meet such 
competition as this? Not by protests and 
complaints, certainly; the public is 
friendly to him, and has no desire to see 
him forced out of business, but he can 
hold this friendship only on the basis of 
actual service. Any plea for pity on the 
ground that the competition of the larger 
eonterns is unfair will go unheard. 

The next ten years are bound to be 
very critical ones in the business lives of 
many of the twenty thousand and more 
small bakers in the United States. Al- 
ready the systems and great wholesale 
bakeries are cutting heavily into their 
trade, and every year they may expect 
the competition to grow sharper. It is 
not unreasonable to believe that five years 
hence baking corporations with assets of 
a million dollars or more will be selling 
double the quantity of bread they are 
marketing today. 

What is the small baker, the man with 
a gross business of a thousand dollars a 
week or less, going to do about it? Is he 
going to give up as soon as he finds that 
his pleas for mercy and special considera- 
tion are doing him no good, or is he going 
to make an intelligent and effective fight 
to retain his position? In many respects 
at present he fills a genuine economic 
need; he has special opportunities for 
serving his customers which are denied to 
the larger concern, and he is necessary to 
protect the public against an undue con- 
solidation of the bread manufacturing 
business in a few powerful hands. 

If the small baker is to survive the next 
decade, he must do at least two things: 
he must make full use of such special 
advantages as he possesses, and he must 





strive to obtain for himself as many as 
possible of the opportunities for economy 
and efficiency which size gives to his larger 
competitors. 

The greatest privilege of the small 
baker lies in direct, personal contact with 
his customers. He can learn to know 
them, to find out their special tastes and 
requirements, and give them something of 
that individual service which is the mark 
and the sole justification of home baking. 
His publicity is largely obtained over his 
own counter; his field is the district sur- 
rounding his bakery. An intelligent use 
of the opportunity for personal service 
is the retail baker’s strongest weapon. 

That, however, will not suffice; the small 
baker must somehow manage to keep his 
selling prices reasonably in line with those 
of his larger competitors, and this in spite 
of their obvious advantages in the pur- 
chase of supplies and in reduced cost of 
operation. In order to do this he must 
study their methods, and see if any of 
them can possibly be adapted to his needs. 

On this point an interesting series of 
suggestions was made by L. H. Van 
Matre, manager of the industrial division 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 
at the recent meeting of the Kentucky 
Master Bakers’ Association. Mr. Van 
Matre recommended for the Kentucky 
bakers the formation of a common law 
company, participated in by retail bakers 
throughout the state, for the purpose of 
providing adequate financial support, con- 
solidated buying, co-ordinated selling ef- 
fort, joint publicity, expert service, ac- 
curate and uniform cost accounting, and 
many other advantages. 

In some respects the exact plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Van Matre may not be 
practicable, and the details of any such 
organization would necessarily have to be 
Worked out with the utmost care. The 
point is that some such scheme is cer- 
tainly possible of execution, because other 
industries have tried it with success. It 
would give the individual retail baker 
many of the advantages enjoyed by the 
large corporation, advantages which he 
cannot possibly secure by and for himself. 

The retail bakers of the entire coun- 
try may well ponder over the historic 
phrase, “We must all hang together or 
we shall all hang separately.” Their busi- 
ness existence is in serious danger, and 
the peril can be met successfully only by 
concerted and vigorous effort. Consoli- 
dated buying has already been instituted, 
with marked success, by associations of 
retail bakers in a number of large cities, 
and this is a step in the right direction, 
but the effort must go far beyond this. 
It must include technical and scientific 
service, and also co-operative work in 
salesmanship: Many cities have seen suc- 
cessful advertising campaigns in behalf 
of the “neighborhood” grocer and drug- 
gist, and there is no reason why publicity 
urging support of the retail baker cannot 
be made equally effective. 

The essential thing is for the small 
baker to realize that the present tendency 
toward consolidation is no passing phase, 
but is something which sooner or later 
will put him out of business unless he 
takes measures to protect himself. This 
he can do only by meeting competition 
fairly, and by securing through cé-opera- 
tive effort some, at least, of the advan- 
tages which at present are enabling the 
large baking company to sell good bread 
and efficient service at a price which the 
small retailer, working by himself, can- 
not possibly meet, and which are fast 
offsetting the benefits resulting from 
personal contact and service. 
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LO, THE POOR FARMER 


No one familiar with present conditions 
will deny that the returns received by 
the wheat farmer for his grain have of 
late been disproportionately but 
sympathy with his troubles ana the de- 
sire to help him to secure a better price 
for his wheat are not infrequently less- 
ened by the misleading and inaccurate 
statements of his self-constituted public 
advocates. 

An article in the North Dakota Leader, 
reprinted recently in the Minnesota Daily 
Star, illustrates the The Leader 
calls on its readers to “look at this pic- 
ture—a sack of wheat and a sack of 
flour. One hundred and_ thirty-five 
pounds of wheat and ninety-eight pounds 
of flour. 

“One hundred and thirty-five pounds 
of average wheat—a mixture of grades 
one, two, three and four—is just enough 
to make ninety-eight pounds of best pat- 
ent flour. Two and one fourth bushels 
of wheat (one hundred and thirty-five 
pounds) at the present approximate av- 
price of seventy-five cents per 
bushel brings the farmer one dollar and 
sixty-nine cents. One sack (ninety-eight 
pounds) of best patent flour costs the 
farmer in Fargo four dollars and fifty 
cents. 


low, 


case. 
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“The consumer pays two dollars and 
eighty-one cents more for the sack of 
flour made of a sack of wheat than the 
farmer gets out of the sack of wheat. 
But that is not all. Out of this sack is 
made thirty-five pounds of bran and 
shorts which at a dollar and twenty-five 
cents per hundred is forty-three cents. 
The consumer pays three dollars and 
twenty-four cents more for the bran, 
shorts and flour made out of a sack of 
wheat than the farmer gets for the 
wheat.” 

This three dollars and 
twenty-four according to the 
Leader, goes to the “millers, gamblers 
and middlemen.” It is small wonder that 
the farmers who read and believe such 
extraordinary misstatements are bitter 
with the sense of their supposed wrongs. 
Even worse, it is not surprising that read- 
ers of this and similar articles who are 
sufficiently cognizant of the facts to de- 
tect the fallacies are inclined to feel that 
the farmer has no real troubles at all, and 
that his complaints are all fabricated for 
him by irresponsible and _ ill-informed 
newspaper writers. 

In the first place, two and one fourth 
bushels of “average wheat” will not make 
one hundred and _ thirty-five pounds; 
owing to the lighter weight per bushel of 
the lower grade wheats, two and a half 
bushels would be a closer figure. Next, 
the average price of seventy-five cents 
a bushel is at least eight cents too low, 
if the official figures of the Department 
of Agriculture mean anything. 

Most important of all, as any one hav- 
ing the slightest familiarity with flour 
milling would understand, a hundred and 
thirty-five pounds of wheat, no matter 
what the quality, will never make ninety- 
eight pounds of “best patent flour” and 
thirty-five pounds of feed. Ninety: 
pounds of patent would be the maximum 
figure, with eight or nine pounds of clear 
flour. 

Such obvious errors as these make all 
the calculations presented so alarmingly 
by the North Dakota newspaper quite 
worthless. The sack of flour for which 
the downtrodden farmer is said to pay 
four dollars and a half in Fargo cannot 
conceivably be made out of the quantity 
and quality of wheat which he is errone- 
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ously assumed to have sold for a dollar 
and sixty-nine cents. If his wheat is of 
suitable milling quality, most of it grad- 
ing number two or better, he is getting 
far more than seventy-five cents a bushel 
for it; if it is not, no milling system in 
the world, state owned or otherwise, can 
make ninety-eight pounds of “best patent 
flour” out of two and a quarter bushels 
of it. 

Without the grain merchant to finance, 
store and merchandise his crop, and 
without the miller to grind it and sell it 
to the consumer, the wheat farmer is ab- 
solutely helpless, just as the grain dealer 
and the miller are helpless without the 
wheat farmer. Success for any one of 
the three depends on co-operation with 
the other two. If they are ever to work 
together satisfactorily, there must be an 
end to misunderstandings, and above all 
to such grievances as are fostered by mis- 
statements and distortions of fact. 

The North Dakota Leader and the 
Minnesota Star are doing nothing to help 
the wheat growers of the two states by 
publishing such articles as the one here 
quoted; instead, they are widening the 
breach between the farmer and his cus- 
tomers. There is plenty that can truth- 
fully be said in the farmer’s behalf, but 
the surest way to convince the public that 
his hardships are entitled to scant con- 
sideration is to publish in his support 
statements which proclaim their absurdity 
by the grossness of their blunders. 


WHY BATHE? 

Once in a while the baker and the mill- 
er, for both of whom white bread is the 
mainstay of business, find the error of 
their ways pointed out with such un- 
challengeable authority that the practice 
of most of the civilized world for cen- 
turies becomes as naught in their eyes, 
and the cumulative testimony of medical 
science is a thing to be discarded in 
utter shame. 

Such a voice, as of one crying in the 
wilderness of Ohio, is that of A. B. 
Klar, “food expert,” who has his habi- 
tation on North Wooster Avenue, Dover, 
and who recently delivered a stirring 
oration before the Kiwanis Club of that 
thriving town. As quoted by the Dover 
Daily Reporter, Mr. Klar informed the 
Kiwanians, doubtless after dinner, that 
“we make a garbage can of our stomach 
and the food thus taken generates poi- 
sons which we cannot throw off.” 

Perhaps Mr. Klar does this; it seems 
quite in keeping with other personal 
habits subsequently referred to by him 
in his speech, but why should he do so? 
Most people certainly have other and 
better uses for their’ stomachs, and mu- 
nicipal governments have kindly provid- 
ed methods for disposing of garbage 
which involve no internal inconvenience. 
The purchase of a small corrugated iron 
can would apparently suffice to give Mr. 
Klar a much happier outlook on life in 
general. 

The real trouble, however, is white 
flour. This substance, Mr. Klar is re- 
ported to have admonished the breathless 
Kiwanians, “is unfit for food. It’s the 
same stuff you hang your wall paper 
with.” The latter charge is undeniable; 
not a baker, not a miller, in the United 
States can refute it. In the face of so 
terrible an arraignment, the baking and 
milling industries can do nothing but 
suffer in silence. Clearly it is for this 
that the gift of wheat was intended by 
nature; for thirty centuries a wasteful, 
ignorant race has been eating up what 
should rightfully have been preserved 
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for the infinitely nobler service of hang- 
ing the wall paper of the world. 

Mr. Klar, however, does not eat white 
bread. What he does do is reported by 
the newspaper, presumably quoting his 
own words, as follows: “I eat only one 
meal a day and a lunch, and drink plenty 
of water. My food costs about ten cents 
a day. I haven’t taken a bath in fifteen 
years. I weigh two hundred pounds, 
can lick my weight in wildcats, and 
never get tired.” 

Therewith the secret is disclosed. Who- 
soever does not desire to eat white bread, 
let him likewise shun the bathtub and 
eschew the shower bath, and all will be 
well. It is because of our painful habits 
of cleanliness that white bread is im- 
portant to us. Those who bathe even 
once a year cannot aspire to whip their 
weight in wildcats, if they should chance 
to meet such animals in bulk, as Mr. 
Klar apparently often does, so assured 
is his statement. They may not even 
grow to weigh two hundred pounds, and 
once in a while they will feel tired, even 
as the Dover Kiwanians did before Mr. 
Klar had finished talking to them. 

Let Mr. Klar divide the world and 
take his due share of it. Let him be fol- 
lowed devotedly by all those who have 
never bathed for fifteen years, and let all 
of his followers shun white bread as 
poison. The bakers and millers will be 
content to cater to the remaining few, 
the few who persist in bathing and who 
consequently have to eat white bread in 
order to stand the strain of so much 
needless washing. A prophet who boasts 
that he has not had a bath in fifteen 
years is manifestly marked out by fate 
as the rightful leader of the enemies 
of white bread. 

Yet even Mr. Klar is not infallible. 
Bathless as he is, he seems to have as- 
signed the adhesive qualities of flour to 
the wrong place. Only a few days after 
his epoch-making address, another 
prophet arose, and in Washington, D. C., 
Dr. Benedict Lust, N. D., D. O., D. C., 
M. D., president of the American School 
of Naturopathy, told the assembled natu- 
ropaths of the nation that one of the 
chief reasons for preferring whole wheat 
to white bread.is that “the mucilage it 
contains soothes and prevents any in- 
testinal irritation that might result from 
the particles or scales of bran.” 

To this, however, the baker and miller 
have a ready reply. If it is whole wheat 
and not white flour that is best fitted for 
paper hanging, and if mucilage is a real- 
ly desirable part of the human diet, why 
not invest ten cents in a bottle of muci- 
lage and use it on white bread instead 
of butter? The mucilage pot would form 
a dainty table decoration, and the flavor 
of this new delicacy would provide a 
welcome variety. 

Dr. Lust, with all the mysterious in- 
itials after him, told his hearers many 
things about the virtues of whole wheat 
bread, but the last sentence of the news- 
paper report of his address was disas- 
trous to the effect of what he had pre- 
viously said. “It is a fact,” he declared, 
“obviously advantageous to the user, 
that whole wheat flour must. be freshly 
ground and used immediately to prevent 
deterioration.” 

This must have saddened Dr. Lust’s 
hearers a good deal. How are they to 
know, when they buy whole wheat flour, 
that it is freshly ground? How can 
they feel sure that they are using it im- 
mediately, and that deterioration has not 
long since set in? The baker, the miller 
and the grocer have long been familiar 


with the inferior keeping qualities of 
whole wheat flour, and now the public is 
warned regarding them by one of whole 
wheat flour’s most ardent champions. 

It is of such things that the assaults 
on white bread as the best and cheapest 
food are fashioned. One man couples 
his invective with the boast that he has 
not had a bath for fifteen years; another, 
even while he advocates the use of whole 
wheat flour, points out one of the strong- 
est objections to it, admitting that if it 
is not freshly ground and used imme- 
diately it is bound to deteriorate. Mean- 
while, people the world over go on eat- 
ing white bread. 

Despite the manifest absurdity of 
most of the attacks on white bread as a 
food, however, there is no question that 
their cumulative force has some effect on 
the public mind. To offset this tendency, 
bakers, and particularly those who come 
directly into contact with their custom- 
ers, should lose no opportunity to point 
out the inherent weakness of all. such 
pseudo-scientific assaults, and to keep 
constantly before the public the clear 
fact that white bread is the basic food 
of civilization, and the best and cheapest 
foodstuff in the world. 





MOISTURE AND SHORT WEIGHT 


Some time ago The Northwestern Mill- 
er commented on the apparently over- 
zealous manner in which certain federal 
officials in San Francisco were making 
seizures of flour shipped to that market, 
on the ground that it contained excessive 
moisture. In this connection the follow- 
ing letter from Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, of 
the Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University, is of interest: 


“May I refer to an editorial in The 
Northwestern Miller of July 26, page 363, 
entitled ‘Overdoing Zeal’? In this edi- 
torial, which is entirely fair in tone, the 
impression is left -with the reader that 
perhaps through excessive zeal the officials 
of the Bureau of Chemistry in San Fran- 
cisco may be doing an injustice to the 
millers shipping flour to San Francisco 
by the seizure of flour on the allegation 
that it contains excessive moisture, when 
such excess might be due to the moistness 
of the San Francisco climate. 

“I have before me the records of sev- 
enteen consecutive seizures of flour rec- 
ommended by the Department of Agri- 
culture to the Department of Justice 
between July 12 and July 28. These 
seizures, recommended with four excep- 
tions before the appearance of your edi- 
torial, were actually consummated on the 
Pacific Coast in the first part of August. 
They are not selected cases, but the run 
of the field during the period to which 
they apply. 

“These seizures may be grouped into 
three classes. There are four seizures in 
which the sole charge is that the product 
is short weight, and one in which the 
charge is that the product is both short 
weight and bleached without declaration. 
The second class consists of nine seizures 
in which the charge is that the product 
contains excessive moisture and is at the 
same time short weight. The third class 
consists of three cases in which the sole 
charge is excessive moisture. All three 
of these cases represent shipments from 
seaport cities of the Pacific Coast with 
notoriously moist climates to San Fran- 
cisco. In one of these cases the flour was 
probably both milled in and shipped from 
such a city. In the other two cases the 
flour was milled at points farther inland. 

“It is obvious, therefore, that if the 
allegations of the Bureau of Chemistry 
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are well founded there is the possibility 
that the officials may be overdoing zeal in 
but three out of seventeen cases. I think 
you will agree with me that, in view of 
the statement of fact just given, this pos- 
sibility is rather remote.” 


The Northwestern Miller has never 
criticized any officials of the government 
for a strict interpretation of the net 
weight regulations. In cases such as the 
nine referred to by Dr. Alsberg, in which 
the product was both short weight and 
contained excessive moisture, the position 
of the miller is clearly indefensible. A 
flour sack the contents of which have the 
required net weight when packed may, ut 
times, show an appreciable loss through 
evaporation, but if the loss of weight is 
accompanied by excessive moisture, it is 
to be assumed either that the actual 
weight when the flour was packed was less 
than the amount stated, or else that the 
excess moisture originated at the mill. 

Furthermore, The Northwestern Miller 
has consistently and energetically urged 
all millers to comply literally with {\e 
requirements of the pure food and druys 
act regarding the branding of bleach i 
flour. It is not always easy to determiiec 
whether or not flour has been artificially 
bleached, and chemists have at times cer- 
tified that a bleaching process had been 
used on flour coming from a mill which 
used no bleaching machinery whatsoever. 
When, however, a clear case can be made 
out, the federal authorities are entire|, 
within their rights in seizing bleachc«l 
flour which is not so labeled. 

Bleaching and short weights account 
for twelve out of the fifteen cases re- 
ported by Dr. Alsberg. None of these 
cases, it should be noted, had any bearing 
on the comment made last July by The 
Northwestern Miller, all of the seizures 
mentioned by Dr. Alsberg having been 
made in August, whereas the instances on 
which this publication’s criticism wis 
founded occurred in June. The three 
seizures in August on the sole ground of 
excessive moisture may, however, be ac- 
cepted as typical of the earlier cases. 

When a mill ships out flour, proper!) 
packed, which tests not in excess of 
twelve per cent moisture, it has certain|\ 
complied in full with the regulations on 
this point. Furthermore, if the flour is 
considerable time in transit, or has been 
long in a warehouse before it is found to 
contain more than the authorized per- 
centage of moisture, the loss resulting 
from seizure should under no circum- 
stances be reflected back on the miller. 
In such cases an absolutely strict inter- 
pretation of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s ruling is likely to work an injustice. 

A very pronounced excess of moisture 
in flour injures its keeping qualities and 
may very possibly render it unfit for 
food; in such a case drastic action by 
federal inspectors is entirely justified’. 
When, however, the excess is small, an‘ 
investigation proves that the flour whe) 
it left the mill was well within the lav, 
a certain amount of discretion may we'll 
be employed. Unless this is done, the 
miller who ships flour to such a market 
as San Francisco has absolutely no as- 
surance that his flour will not be seize«! 
by the government authorities, throug!) 
no possible fault of his, leaving him to 
bear most or all of the loss. Adherenc: 
to the full letter of the law, fully war- 
ranted in such cases as those cited b) 
Dr. Alsberg wherein excessive moisture 
was coupled with short weight, may be- 
come superfluous zeal in instances where 
no one is at fault and the violation o/ 
legal requirements is at most trifling. 
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The flour market has shown a slight 
reaction during the past few days from 
the advance made toward the. close of 
last week, but the change has not been 
marked enough to have any great effect 
on the volume of new orders. These have 
been coming in moderately well, although 
mostly for prompt delivery. If enou h 
freight cars were available there wou d 
undoubtedly be a good deal more flour 
buying than there is, but the present situ- 
ation is severely handicapping both buy- 
ers and sellers. The buyers, in many in- 
stances, are waiting to receive flour al- 
ready ordered shipped before they pur- 
chase more; the millers are none too 
eager to book orders when they cannot 
be sure of getting cars to make delivery. 

Meanwhile, however, the mills general- 
ly are running at a fairly satisfactory 
rate, particularly the spring wheat mills. 
Millfeed prices continue to hold strong, 
and this is enabling many of the mills 
to keep their flour prices abnormally low 
in relation to the current price of wheat. 
With bran about $10 per ton higher than 
it was a year ago, flour prices are aver- 
aging 30@40c per bbl lower, and in many 
cases mills are shading their quotations 
far below this level. If only the export 
trade would pick up, the general situa- 
tion would be by no means bad, but the 
outlet for clears at present is quite in- 
adequate. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 








Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Geb. BB ...ccavd $7.30 $6.65 $6.20 
Oct. 2 accccssey 7.05 6.3 5.90 
Geopt, 2 wcsisess 7.00 6.15 5.65 
Ame. hE cacesues 8.00 6.45 5.90 
July 2 .cscccee 8.05 7.05 6.35 
Fume 2 .ccccwce 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 1 wccsesas 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April 1 ..cceces 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 ...ce- 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Pek, 2 xccsetues 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Pam. DB scacaduve 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Des. 2 vccdcsvcs 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Nov. 1 ..ccceces 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oct. 1 ccccsccee 8.60 7.45 6.95 
May 14, 1920*%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Oct, 15-81 ..ccere 72 79 61 
Oct. 8-14 ... as. We 77 62 
Oct. 1-7 79 76 56 
Sept. 24-30 74 R84 54 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62° 45 
June average »- 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 68 . 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average.. 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Oct. 24 
was $28.65 per ton, which compares with 
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the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


eae $24.70 Marchi1....... $32.15 
a Ge ee 21.00 Feb. 1 ........ 27.50 
[ % eee 30.40 Jan. 3 ........ 28.75 
PvE S6¢s.00¢ 4 a Mh iM escouges 24.35 
pe SA 4 ee Ae Se 18.65 
Se BD cewsoecs Re Me. B copeseasc 19.35 
BS « cocenee 27.75 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 


*Record high point, 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

eae 35 $5.10 $4.95 
Ts & 's8beceb.08 5.25 4.90 4.75 
OMe B- woccccce 5.30 4.70 4.40 
CD Vous sess 5.75 4.90 4.65 
See 8 accccces 6.05 5.50 6.05 
nr 2 Seseenen 6.20 5.95 6.15 
Pere ire 6.25 5.90 5.40 
Be BD ovescees 5.70 5.60 5.20 
March 1 ....... 5.70 5.55 5.30 
OS eer 4.80 4.75 4.80 
SS ae 4.75 4.75 4.65 
> Gee 4.80 4.70 4.80 
Bs ES we bscdaces 5.25 5.20 5.10 
Oot, 2 ccccsscve 6.05 5.85 5.50 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 25.) 
NasHviLLE.—No material change noted 
in flour market at opening of week. De- 
mand continues fairly active.. Millfeed 
in good demand and steady. 
PuitapeLtpHia.—F lour quiet and with- 
out important change. Demand mostly 
for spot goods. Millfeed in small supply 
and firm, with demand equal to offerings. 


Co.umsvus.—Flour prices easier, but 
not much change in demand. Buying 
confined to an occasional car for prompt 
shipment. Feed prices holding strong. 
Demand only moderate. 


Mitwavxee.—Flour trade proceeding 
in small way pending developments. 
Most buyers expecting lense level, bare 
necessities alone being covered. Prices 
steady, about unchanged. Rye flour 
moderately active, prices tending easier. 
Millfeed less active. Bran 50c@$1 ton 
lower. Middlings unchanged but easier. 


PrrrssurcGH.—Flour market opened 
dull, with but few inquiries from con- 
sumers. Inactivity of market due to 
falling prices in grain market. Shipping 
directions quite free, consumers hoping 
to get shipments through, now that 
freight congestion has been remedied. 
Millfeed market slow with fair demand. 


Boston.—Mill agents report but little 
change in the situation. A quiet demand 
prevails, with spring patents about 20c 
lower than last week. Hard and soft 
winter patents unchanged, with straights 
and clears held steady. Arrivals of 
flour for domestic use light on account 
of car shortage. Millfeed firmly held 
but quiet. 


Battimore.—Flour easier and quiet, as 
result of December liquidation and too 
much bull talk from amateurs in high 
places. The handicaps are staggering 
the market, and will doubtless force 
leaders to bring forward their wheat and 
display it in the show windows for a 
while. Feed nominally unchanged, in ab- 
sence of any activity. 


Kansas Crry.—Decline of 15@25c in 
all grades of flour first two days of this 


week brought some purchasers into the 
market, but buying is not general. Full 
effect of lower prices not yet felt. Sales 
to jobbers larger than to bakers, al- 
though latter also show some interest. 
Export sales of clears in moderate vol- 
ume, but European buyers hesitate at the 
present price level. 


Sr. Lovis,—Flour buying is showing a 
tendency to ease off this week, and vol- 
ume of sales is not what had been hoped 
for. Export trade particularly dull, and 
little interest shown even for especially 
attractive quotations. Domestic markets 
quiet, although southern trade is buying 
fair quantities of soft flours. Clears 
and low grade in better demand than 
higher grades. Millfeed easier. 


New Yorx.—Railroads have during 
the past several days been concentrating 
on domestic deliveries, therefore receipts 
have been slightly improved. Trade hop- 
ing that cars in transit for many weeks 
will soon be moved and is again hesitant 
about buying. Export inquiries continue 
coming in, with good demand from Med- 
iterranean ports, but clearance still de- 
layed by car situation. Prices holding 
about steady at last week’s quotations. 


Cuicaco.—F lour trade continues quiet, 
with bookings limited to current needs of 
buyers. Trade not showing much con- 
cern over car situation, and not disposed 
to contract for more flour than neces- 
sary. Clears are moving more freely this 
week, and demand is general, both do- 
mestic and export. Flour prices prac- 
tically unchanged. Millfeed is slightly 
easier, and demand is quiet. East not 
interested at present levels, and mixers 
reported reselling during past few days. 





BUCKWHEAT CROP LARGE 


PrrrssurcH, Pa., Oct. 21.—The Colum- 
bia County farm bureau has announced 
that there will not be a shortage of buck- 
wheat this fall. The buckwheat crop of 
Columbia County, always one of the lead- 
ers of the state, is better than for sev- 
eral years. Buckwheat mills have been 
working 24 hours a day for the past two 


weeks. 
C. C. Latvs. 





Roumania—Crops 


Grain crops of Roumania (including Bess- 
arabia in 1918, Bessarabia and Bukowina in 
1919, and Bessarabia, Bukowina and Tran- 
sylvania in 1920 and 1921), as reported by 
the Statistica Agricola A Romuaniei, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Barley Oats Rye 
1922.. 101,000 138,000 ..... ....- 7,874 
1921... 99,850 103,227 47,621 66,357 9,081 
1920... 62,572 174,553 65,163 60,979 9,681 
1919... 66,000 137,412 31,641 22,824 10,046 
1918... 18,447 4,993 5,89 1,694 
1916... 78,520 30,038 28,935 ..... 
1915... 89,786 29,031 29,932 2,911 
1914... 46,296 24,647 25,311 1,959 
1913... 84,191 27,662 37,990 3,711 
1912... 89,412 20,934 20,948 3,583 
1911... 95,656 26,118 27,671 4,989 
1910.. 110,760 103,665 29,358 29,647 7,884 
1909... 56,750 66,400 19,955 25,945 3,090 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Barley Oats Rye 
1922.... 6,057 6,480 3,809 2,637 533 
1921.... 6,149 85610 3,879 3,058 807 
1920.... 4,998 8,005 3,460 2,388 780 
1919.... 4,271 6,751 1,942 952 748 
1918.... 56,684 5,728 2,120 1,084 624 
1916.... 4,844 5,056 1,454 1,068 200 
1915.... 4,705 6,207 1,371 1,065 187 
1914 - 5,218, 5,104 1,405 1,056 208 
1913 . 4,011 5,305 1,390 1,290 224 
1912.... 6,114 5,138 1,235 943 265 
1911.... 4,769 5,153 1,253 992 326 
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i tite Weexs Flour Output} 


The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
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Oct. 22 Oct. 23 
Oct, 21 Oct. 14 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...422,785 436,185 432,405 337,220 








Ot. FONE evesess 15,210 18,739 11,730 7,480 
Duluth-Superior 22,850 25,790 19,875 22,945 
Milwaukee ..... 10,000 9,500 15,990 1,700 

SUED oxtseue 470,845 490,214 480,000 369,345 
Outside mills*..166,355 ...... 162,233 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..637,200 ...... 632,233 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 36,600 23,300 33,300 32,000 
St. Louist ..... 44,200 45,600 48,800 38,000 
ar 143,070 86,700 150,060 146,655 
Rochester ..... 8,400 56,100 9,800 10,200 
Chicago ....... 31,000 33,000 33,000 20,000 


Kansas City. ...113,760 107,220 95,500 65,000 
Kansas Cityt...377,905 364,360 387,785 160,895 


Omaha ........ 21,370 18,555 22,660 9,830 
Salina ......... 29,460 34,825 ...... we.eee 
Toledo ........ 36,100 35,000 37,100 23,300 
Toledof ....... 88,485 73,970 80,300 62,175 


Indianapolis é” ebe're 'steeed 
Nashville** ....122,945 118,025 109,175 96,645 
Portland, Oreg.. 34,060 35,110 27,865 37,525 
Seattle .......,. 42,200 38,130 27,065 20,615 
TACOMA .csccee 38,830 39,240 45,315 16,275 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Oct. 22 Oct. 23 
Oct. 21 Oct. 14 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...... 75 81 79 61 
Ge SE ocavcnscers 65 61 50 32 
Duluth-Superior .. 62 70 54 62 
Outside mills* .... 66 76 65 40 

Average spring.. 72 79 72 52 
Milwaukee ....... 63 64 57 7 
fy BED ‘acccasees 72 64 66 63 
St. Louist ........ 57 61 63 49 
eee 86 60 90 88 
Rochester ........ 45 27 52 55 
COORD scsccccces 77 82 83 68 
Kansas City ...... 86 85 90 62 
Kansas Cityt ..... 77 74 77 58 
GORGRE. ccccccccces 113 110 94 39 
UD: cb wcvecc ceeds 63 78 - es 
TE: “Sines eee sees 75 74 77 49 
WONG srccccgece 61 56 64 41 
Indianapolis ...... os es 37 38 
Nashville**® ....... 66 64 55 47 
Portland, Oregon.. 59 56 58 78 
BORGES . ceccicsecs 80 69 46 39 
BROOME cccacseves 68 36 79 29 

eee ree ee 71 67 67 50 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive 
of mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 

Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
7-—Mplis— -——Duluth— Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Oct. 18... 451 472 380 320 1,868 1,788 
Oct. 19... 527 413 333 276 1,699 1,787 
Oct. 20... 333 493 166 197 1,528 1,694 
Oct. 21... 410 356 184 198 1,403 1,882 
Oct. 23... 938 875 169 239 1,825 1,530 
Oct, 24... 398 460 133 192 1,997 1,886 




















Totals. .3,057 3,069 1,365 1,422 10,320 10,567 





The production of cane sugar during 
the season 1921-22 for all countries for 
which figures are available is estimated 
at 13,021,949 short tons, compared with 
13,366,701 the year before and 9,530,827 
the average for 1909-10 to 1913-14. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 24. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ilb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Boston Columbus tNashville 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphija 

Spring MIE NS wie ng 0 64 bie bd wale OKce'p de $6.55@ 7.50 $6.55@ 7.10 $.....@..... $6.50@ 6.90 $7.75@ 8.25 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.75 $8.00@ 8.25 $6.90@ 7.15 $7.50@ 8.00 
Spring standard patent .............00eee00- 6.25@ 7.25 6.40@ 6.75 oot s ccc 6.25@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.25 6.50@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.45 6.65@ 6.90 ee ee 
COPIED IAT Sing Grice bps bob's bes vesdcee 4.50@ 5.60 4.75@ 5.00 bn OER aces 4.75@ 56.25 5.30@ 5.95 ee ere 5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.25 © s00-n Ue oneae ee Pee 
Hard winter short patent ................+- 5.95@ 7.00 i@... 6.20@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.10 6.25@ 6.50 6.20@ 7.25 6.65@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.75 
ELAWE SUI Wi eso bo hic. os wives vesicles 5.60@ 6.75 --@.. 5.60@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.65 5.90@ 6.15 rres Ferre 6.20@ 6.60 irs seers 
ge ee enn 4.00@ 5.25 --@.. 4.60@ 4.75 4.30@ 4.60 5.00@ 5.75 cas es eer, Peern . Pore ve RES dee eer rere 
Soft winter short patent.................+.: 5.75@ 6.10 oes a Mivines ---@. 5.80@ 6.25 a © 6.00@ 6.25 920960 o cose 6.15@ 7.25 5.75@ 6.00 7.15@ 7.40 
COG Weee oe ce oh g's eb0d 5 be ae 5.25@ 5.75 er, eee --@. 5.20@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.75 *5.10@ 5.35 *4.65@ 5.15 5.65@ 6.35 5.50@ 5.75 5.80@ 6.10 
SOLt WEMCR MONE GION i vice vec wecccccers 4.50@ 4.90 0000 <Q absee nab s.se 4.20@ 4.40 coup tans ace @> ee eee 5.25@ 5.75 Pee 4.25@ 5.00 

RPG I ES G8 big 00.b-v cis k ca cbeas sates 4.35@ 4.85 5.30@ 5.35 0 of sx, <@.. 4.75@ 5.25 4.85@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.25 5.25@ 5.50 ee oo @. 

TPG Te NN 5 18 eis os Siok cn ice Jouss 4.10@ 4.35 3.45@ 3.50 Ue esse .. tusen @.. ésaee Gs oe 3.95@ 4.35 seas Dé ccee tBP cross © Bice oe @. 

FEED— 

OME OI ohadis $c 6 oe pak sis Sec cec ces ee 25.00 @ 26.50 «++ @24.00 nessseaaiecs coves Os sive --@.. 29.50@30.50 31.50@ 32.50 30.00@31.00 30.00@31.00 eo 6 cove 
Ea ee ea ta cc ase cces 26.00 @27.00 oo es. 23.00@24.00 25.00@26.00 --@.. » ond sO y ones 6405 0 OP scoee «sss + @31.00 a re ee ee 
GORE SINE eS Seg WN Gee sieves ves dace 26.50 @27.50 --@.. ae ee 26.00 @ 27.00 A 30.00@31.00 32.50@33.00 esos @31.25 Fae 25.00 @27.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 26.75 @ 27.50 25.00@26.00 25.00@26.00  ..... Ovens --@.. 31.00@32.00 31.00@32.00  31.00@32.00  31.00@32.00  30.00@32.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)............... 28.75 @31.50 «+++-@28.00 28.00@30.00 29.00@30.00 Ss 32.00@33.00 32.00 @ 33.00 37.00@38.00 33.00@34.00  ..... Do vec0 
PO, WU aR AN REa4 Ys CE aN cass cose dc cceus 32.00 @33.00 30.00@31.00 ee Fe psec tpebess -@.. 37.00@38.00 37.00 @ 37.50 +++++@38.00 37.00@38.00 este eee Nes » 

Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

ee $....@6.70 (49's) $4.90@5.60 (49's) $5.30@5.70 (49's) ee Pre $6.90 @7.60 $5.90@6.45 
San Francisco... 5 @... 5.25 @5.50 oes» @7.10 oes» @8.05 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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ONTARIO MILLERS MEET 


Representative Attendance of Winter Wheat 
Millers Considers Situation in Flour 
Trade of Canada 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 21.—The Dominion 
Millers’ Association, comprising practic- 
ally all of the winter wheat millers of 
the province of Ontario, held its thirty- 
sixth annual meeting in Toronto on Oct. 
18. Attendance of millers represented 
most of the winter wheat plants, and the 
meeting was marked by unanimity of 
purpose on all matters affecting this 
branch of the Canadian trade. 

Reports of officers showed the associa- 
tion to be in good shape financially, and 
that routine business of the past year 
had been faithfully carried out. The 
freight committee reported on its activi- 
ties in the direction of getting equaliza- 
tion of inland freight rates as between 
wheat and flour. The effort in this direc- 
tion was to have flour put on the same 
basis as wheat where transit from On- 
tario points to seaboard for export is 
concerned, At present the railways are 
making special rates on wheat which 
discriminate to the extent of about 6c 
per 100 lbs against flour. Since the 
Board of Railway Commissioners de- 
clined to redress this inequality the 
millers have appealed to the governor 
general in council, and are expecting a 
favorable decision shortly. 

Another matter relating to freights 
that has had a good deal of attention is 
the inequality between rates on wheat 
and flour on Atlantic steamships sailing 
from Canadian ports. With this is 
coupled a further discrimination against 
flour caused by Canadian companies 
holding rates at something like 10c per 
100 lbs higher than is quoted for car- 
riage of flour from United States ports. 
Even the ships of the Canadian govern- 
ment have been party to this injustice, 
and the matter is now before the gov- 
ernor general in council for action. 

The millers point out that, since ex- 
porting trade is the one thing now need- 
ed to restore general prosperity in Can- 
ada, it is stupid for transportation com- 
panies to throttle the flour trade on land 
and sea as they now appear determined 
to do. 

After consideration of the foregoing 
reports, the meeting proceeded with the 
election of officers, which resulted as fol- 
lows: president, R. A. Thompson, Lyn- 
den; first vice president, J. G. Wolver- 
ton, Wolverton; second vice president, 
James Cullen, Woodstock; secretary- 
treasurer, C. B. Watts, Toronto. Direc- 
tors: C. R. Hunt, London; W. J. Snider, 
Conestogo; S. J. Fisher, Barrie; T. L. 
Wood, Ingersoll; J. S. Halliday, Ches- 
ley; J. W. Myers, Peterborough. 

After the election of officers the meet- 
ing adjourned for the annual dinner, 
which was held in the dining room of 
the Board of Trade. The presidential 
address was delivered after the dinner. 
Mr. Thompson dwelt particularly upon 
the present state of the trade with spe- 
cial reference to winter wheat flour and 
the interests of Ontario mills. He re- 
ferred again to the difficulties arising out 
of discriminatory action in the matter of 
freight rates, and stated that these are 
stifling the industry. He referred also 
to the failure of western farmers to se- 
cure the appointment of a wheat board 
to control marketing of this year’s crop, 

The president’s address was followed 
by another in which M. A. Pollock, man- 
ager Canadian Flour Export Co., Ltd., 
reviewed the situation in the exporting 
flour trade. Mr. Pollock spoke of the 
difficulties confronting the winter wheat 
miller, due to present high cost of wheat 
and unsatisfactory transportation facili- 
ties. He stated that, whereas, a few 
years ago, his company was dealing al- 
most exclusively in winter wheat flour, 
the preponderance is now largely with 
springs, owing to inability of mills to 
offer winters to Glasgow and other for- 
mer markets at competitive prices. His 
analysis of the price situation indicated 
that there cannot be any money in the 
business of milling winter wheat flour 
for export under present conditions. 

The speaker of the evening was the 
Hon. T. A. Low, M.P., minister without 
portfolio in the present dominion gov- 
ernment. Mr. Low is a miller, being 
proprietor of the Renfrew (Ont.) Flour 
Mills, Ltd., and has an intimate knowl- 





edge of the flour trade. He took a some- 
what hopeful view of the outlook for fu- 
ture business, and expressed a belief 
that the existing difficulties in connec- 
tion with inland and ocean freight rates 
will shortly be removed by official action 
of some kind. As a member of govern- 
ment he was not free to say what is be- 
ing done, but he encouraged the millers 
to believe these particular problems 
would shortly be solved. Mr. Low’s 
speech was received with pleasure, and 
millers are hoping that he and the Hon. 
James A. Robb, another miller who is a 
member of the dominion cabinet, will, 
through their knowledge of the situation, 
be successful in securing fair treatment 
for the Canadian industry. 

The concluding address of the evening 


‘was delivered by C. B. Watts, secretary 


of the association, lately returned from 
Europe. Mr. Watts discussed the diffi- 
culties confronting the foreign buyer of 
Canadian flour through disparity in 
values of various currencies, and said 
that, while there was a large potential 
demand for flour in Europe, it is impos- 
sible to see at present how buyers are to 
pay for their purchases. 
A. H. Batmey. 


SOUTHERN BAKERS CONFER 


Subject of Self-Rising Flour Considered at 
Atlanta Meeting Called by Gordon Smith, 
Head of Southeastern Bakers 


Forty-five bakers doing business in 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Florida, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, met at the Piedmont Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., on Oct. 18, at the special 
invitation of Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala., 
president of the Southeastern Association 
of the Baking Industry, to discuss plans 
for overcoming the inroads self-rising 
flour is making upon the baking industry 
in the South. 

“Some of our members as well as 
other bakers,” Mr. Smith told the assem- 
blage, “have complained of the cheaper 
brands of self-rising flour adversely af- 
fecting their bread business, and I am 
wondering whether you are interested 
enough in this matter to help us take 
steps to eliminate part of this evil and 
turn the hot bread business into the chan- 
nels of the baker. The officers of this 
association, as well as a number of its 
members, feel the subject is of vital in- 
terest, and the representative attendance 
here today signifies that you are inter- 
ested.” 

At the executive session, which was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Smith, with Harry 
Crawford, Mobile, secretary, J. L. Skel- 
ton, Morristown, Tenn., vice president, 
and J. B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga., treas- 
urer, all officers of the association, self- 
rising flour was discussed from every 
angle. It was resolved that publicity 
should be given to the quality of self- 
rising flour. 

There was a general discussion of the 
return of unsold bread and other bakery 
products, and the meeting went on record 
favoring such legislation as will prohibit 
it. Uniform bread weights and the prop- 
er labeling of bread came in for a good 
share of discussion, with the bakers in 
favor of legislation on this matter. The 
laws governing the return of unsold bread 
and the labeling of bread in California 
and Virginia were discussed. A commit- 
tee consisting of H. O. Miller, Charlotte, 
N. C., chairman; Dr. H. E. Barnard, Chi- 
cago; G. J. Salley, Statesville, N. C; J. 
H. Quint, Savannah, Ga; and G. P. Claus- 
son, Augusta, Ga..—was appointed by 
the chair to get in touch with the proper 
officials in all southern states for the 
purpose of securing proper legislation 
for the bakers on the return of unsold 
bakery products, weights and labeling. 

The large number of allied tradesmen 
present organized themselves into a 
Boosters’ Club to get bakers interestedg 
in the coming convention, to be held at 
Atlanta next April. The allied trades- 
men entertained the bakers at a noon 
luncheon in the Piedmont Hotel. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 











DROUTH BRINGS CHEAPER RATE 

Denver, Coto., Oct. 21.—Corn and arti- 
cles taking corn rates, including millfeed, 
can be shipped into New Mexico for 
one half the former rate over Santa Fe 
lines. The reduction, effective immedi- 
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ately, is made to relieve cattle raisers, 
many of whom are faced with ruin be- 
cause of the scarcity of feed, due to a 
long drouth. Rates on hay and alfalfa 
are also reduced. The new tariff will be 
in effect until Dec. 31, and applies from 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Mo., Superior, 
Neb., Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Large quantities of feed originating in 
Nebraska on the Union Pacific and Bur- 
lington railroads are shipped into New 
Mexico from Colorado, but the new rate 
on the Santa Fe will practically destroy 
this business. Colorado millers and feed 
dealers are doing everything possible to 
prevent being shut out of the New Mexico 
territory. 





CAR DEMURRAGE CAUSES SHORTAGE 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 21.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has sent an in- 
vestigator to Buffalo as the result of the 
complaint made by the grain board of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce that 
a shortage of freight cars was interfer- 
ing with New England business in flour 
and grain. 

Local railroad managers declare that 
if the shippers will unload and release 
freight cars promptly there will be no 
shortage in New England. They say 
there is a sufficiency of cars, but because 
of the practice of shippers in holding 
them and paying demurrage rates, the 
effect on traffic is the same as if there 
was an actual shortage. 

Each shipper here has 48 hours’ free 
time in which to unload and release cars, 
and if all would do this, the railroad 
managers claim, there would be a suf- 
ficiency and other shippers would not suf- 
fer from delays in obtaining cars for 
their shipments. 

After the expiration of the first 48 
hours’ free time shippers are charged a 
demurrage charge of $2 a day for each 
of the first four days and after that $5 
a day for all succeeding days. Many 
shippers, rail managers say, prefer to 
pay these demurrage charges to paying 
their help overtime wages for working 
day and night and unloading and releas- 
ing cars for the benefit of other shippers. 


Louis W. DePass. 





SENDING CARS TO THE WEST 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 21.—Freight 
cars are coming west now to relieve the 
car shortage, according to a telegram re- 
ceived this week by Clyde M. Reed, 
chairman of the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission, from M. J. Gormley, chair- 
man of the car service division of the 
American Railways Association. 

According to the message, on the 
Pennsylvania alone, between Oct. 1 and 
Oct. 8, there was an excess westbound 
delivery at Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis 
of 2,256 cars, of which 1,780 were empties. 
This is the first report in weeks showing 
a balance in favor of the West. 

No betterment is noticeable in the situ- 
ation so far as millers are concerned. 
Mills in Kansas City and interior points 
were forced to a part-time run in many 
instances, due solely to a lack of cars. 
Double loading is being practiced by 
perhaps a majority of mills, in spite of 
the fact that it is unsatisfactory and is 
likely to result in an increase in claims. 

R. E. Sverre. 





NORTHWEST LOSES GRAIN CARS 

Great Faris, Mont., Oct. 21.—Prob- 
lems of wheat shipping are most aggra- 
vating to Montana millers. Many eleva- 
tors have been compelled to ban wheat 
deliveries by farmers, and others have 
accepted wheat only as it could be han- 
dled. Railroad men say that the situa- 
tion is due to the fact that too many 
grain cars have been withdrawn from 
the Northwest to other fields. 

October weather has been as good as 
ever seen here. Few severe frosts have 
occurred. Farmers are still seeding win- 
ter wheat or plowing land to be seeded 
to spring grain. Without doubt there 
will be an enormous acreage in wheat 
next season. 

Joun A. Curry. 





WORK OF BOYS’ CORN CLUBS 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 21.—Over 
$500,000 worth of corn was grown by 
the young farmers who were members of 
boys’ corn clubs last year, according to 
reports to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. JoHN Manrainan,. 
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ARGENTINE CROP SURPLUS 


Government Investigation Results in In- 
creased Estimates for Wheat and 
Flaxseed Crops of 1921-22 


Buenos Armes, Sept. 26.—As I cabled 
you on Sept. 19, at last an official an- 
nouncement has been made regarding the 
wheat and flaxseed stocks in Argentina. 
On Monday, Sept. 18, the acting direc- 
tor of rural economy and _ statistics, 
Julio C. Urien, presented a memoran- 
dum on the subject to the minister of 
agriculture, as follows: 

“With the object of ascertaining as 
accurately as possible the quantities of 
wheat and flaxseed still available, the 
board of rural economy and statistics 
considered it desirable to carry out a 
fresh investigation, fixing Aug. 12 as 
the date for the wheat statistics, and 
Aug. 26 for flaxseed. The necessary in- 
quiry forms were sent out to customs 
houses and dependencies at all the ports, 
and also to the railways, mills and ex- 
porting firms, and all these forms were 
filled out and returned in due course. 

“It had been assumed beforehand that 
the stocks on farms were relatively small, 
because of the high market prices quot- 
ed. These prices, which have continued 
with only small fluctuations, have in- 
duced the farmers to dispose of their 
surplus supplies after making due reser- 
vation for seed. Nevertheless, the board 
decided that its inspectors should make 
a thorough investigation, in order to ob- 
tain accurate figures.” 

The results of the investigation as set 
forth in the report are summarized in the 
following tables: 
































WHEAT 
Metric tons Bus 
Carry-over, Dec. 31, 
ROBE accsccnescoeces 800,000 29,360,000 
Revised 1922 crop esti- 
MALO .ccccccsccceses 4,916,286 180,427,696 
Total supply ....... 5,716,286 209,787,696 
Less exports, Jan. 1- 
Sept. 9 ..ccccccccces 3,215,238 117,999,235 
2,501,048 91,788,461 
Less home consump- 
tion, Jan. 1-Sept. 9.. 1,380,339 60,658,441 
1,120,709 41,130,020 
Less balance for home 
consumption to Dec. 
BL cccccccccccccccce 505,488 18,551,410 
Surplus for export 
Sept. 10 ....cceses 615,221 22,578,610 
FLAXSEED 
Metric tons Bus 
Carry-over, Dec. 31, 1921 168,956 6,639,971 
Revised 1922 crop esti- 
MALE .cccccccsesesees 819,763 32,216,686 
Total supply .......-+. 988,719 38,856,657 
Less exports, Jan, - 
Bept. 9 wccccccccvvces 703,487 27,647,039 
285,232 11,209,618 
Less home consumption, 
Jan. 1-Sept. 9......... 147,111 5,781,462 
138,121 6,428,156 
Less balance for home 
consumption to Dec. 31 31,318 1,230,797 
Surplus for export 
Sept. 10 ..cwscccvece 106,803 4,197,359 


The results of the investigation indi- 
cate a material increase in the estimates 
of both the wheat and the flaxseed har- 
vests for 1922, as follows: 


Wheat Flaxseed 
Second estimate, tons. 4,580,000 655,800 
Second estimate, bus.. 168,086,000 25,772,940 
Third estimate, tons... 4,916,286 819,763 
Third estimate, bus.... 180,427,696 32,216,686 
Increase, tons ... ‘ 336,286 163,963 
Increase, bus .... 12,341,696 6,443,746 


W. J. Lams. 








ATTITUDE OF COAL OPERATORS 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 21.—Bitumi- 
nous coal operators of the country in the 
membership of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation expressed themselves at a meet- 
ing of the association at Cleveland as 
anxious to co-operate in every helpful 
way with the fact-finding coal commis- 
sion appointed by President Harding. 
It is their earnest hope that, out of this 
investigation, evidence will be adduced 
which will fully acquaint the public with 
the fundamentals of the industry, and 
that a constructive future policy may be 
developed. The association membership 
will co-operate in offering every meas- 
ure of evidence which it possesses that in 
any way will throw light upon the mat- 
ters under investigation. 


Joun Marginan. 
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FEDERATION MEETING IN CHICAGO 





Business Matters and Reports of Officers and Committees Occupy Sessions of 
Semiannual Gathering—F. H. Price Voted $3,000 Per Year as 
Export Manager—Commerce Counsel Retained 


Cuicaco, Inu, Oct. 21.—The_ semi- 
annual meeting of directors and delegates 
of the Millers’ National Federation was 
held in the ballroom of the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, on Oct. 19-20. The idea 
of meeting on two days instead of one 
as heretofore proved very successful. 
Business sessions were held each morning, 
leaving the afternoons to committee meet- 
ings, etc., and also giving the delegates 
and visiting millers more time for dis- 
cussion of the reports and other subjects 
brought before them. The attendance 
was about normal, and ~ 4 Friday fore- 
noon the registration totaled close to 75. 
The business sessions were confined main- 
ly to disposing of business of routine 
character. There was very little discus- 
sion, and all matters were acted upon 
with dispatch. 

Thursday morning’s session was called 
to order at 10:30 by President Charles 
L. Roos, with about 50 members present, 
Mr. Roos making no formal speech. The 
morning was practically given over to the 
reports of the secretary, export agent and 
standing committees: After the reading 
of these reports the meeting decided to 
adopt the transportation committee’s rec- 
ommendation to retain Jeffery, Campbell 
& Clark, Chicago, as commerce counsel 
for the Federation on the basis of a re- 
tainer of $1,000 per year. 

F. H. Price, in a supplementary report, 
made several suggestions as to the op- 
eration and management of his office. 
To take up these matters a special com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of 
George S. Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill; W. L. Harvey, International 
Milling Co. New Prague, Minn., and 
Karl E. Humplirey, El Reno (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., with instructions to 
report at Friday’s session. An invitation 
from the New York Flour Club and New 
York Produce Exchange to hold the next 
mass convention in New York City was 
read. While many millers were favorable 
to such an invitation no action was taken, 
as it was undecided whether such a meet- 
ing will be held. 

During Friday’s session, Mr. Milnor, 
reporting for the special committee on 
export matters, called the attention of the 
millers to the valuable work ot F. H 
Price as export agent, and his untiring 
efforts to render service to the members 
of the Federation. Mr. Milnor stated 
that for some time Mr. Price had been 
using his pérsonal funds to keep his or- 
ganization together, and therefore the 
committee recommended that the board 
of directors pay Mr. Price a salary of 
$3,000 as export manager. The commit- 
tee also urged all millers who- export to 
use Mr. Price’s office as broker on foreign 
marine insurance. : 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING 

The board of directors met on Thurs- 
day immediately after the adjournment 
of the business session. The resignation 
of F. G. Atkinson of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, as director was 
accepted, and Guy A. Thomas, of the 
same company, was elected to serve the 
unexpired term. Lawrence E. Rice, of 
Chicago, resigned as treasurer, and the 
directors elected E. S. Wagner, of the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, his 
successor. 


SHIPMENT TERMS AMENDED 


_ Secretary Husband in his report men- 
tioned that the National Federated Flour 
Clubs at its last annual meeting had 
passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the term ‘shipment at 
once’ be construed to mean the same as 
immediate,’ that is, within three days of 
receipt of instructions, including the date 
of receipt thereof by the seller, and that 
the Millers’ National Federation be re- 
Fagen: to accept a similar construction.” 

resolution was passed by the Federa- 
tion adopting a similar definition. 


EXPORT MATTERS 


F, H. Price, export nt, reviewed his 
work in connection with losses to flour 
arising from the use of oil fuel in freight 
steamers, and mentioned several cases 
where much damage has resulted to flour 





through its becoming tainted with oil 
odors. L. E. Moses, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., requested Mr. Price to draw 
up and introduce a resolution to the 
United States Shipping Board, giving the 
millers’ views in regard to shipping flour 
in oil fuel steamers, and also urging it 
to include in freight contracts a provision 
that steamship companies shall be respon- 
sible for any losses to flour as a result 
of taints from oil fuel. 

Mr. Price later offered a resolution 
which was unanimously adopted. It reads 
as follows: 

“It having been brought to our atten- 
tion that the use of oil fuel in freight 
steamers engaged in the transportation of 
flour to Europe is attended by serious 
losses both to the commodity and to those 
engaged in its sale and distribution as an 
article of human food, it is the opinion 
of the Millers’ National Federation that 
the methods of using and the qualities of 
such fuel are not yet properly under- 
stood; that the use of oil fuel is experi- 
mental to some extent, and that flour and 
other food commodities susceptible to 
odors are bearing much of the losses aris- 
ing from that experiment. . 

“Be it resolved, therefore, that the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation respectfully but 
very firmly urges the United States Ship- 
ping Board to take a leading part in 
ot means of using oil fuel that will 
obviate loss to cargo and trade, and that 
the United States Shipping Board steam- 
er services and all other steamer services 
using oil fuel be asked to stipulate in 
freight contracts that losses to flour aris- 
ing from the use of oil fuel shall be borne 
by the steamer owners.” 


SALES CONTRACT 


The committee on uniform sales con- 
tract, through W. B. Webb, chairman, 
recommended several changes to the con- 
tract in respect to responsibilitv of buy- 
ers as to final payment, carrying charges 
and prices. There was considerable dis- 
cussion of these matters, and many of the 
delegates were opposed to makin 
changes, stating that many firms ha 
large supplies of the present forms and 
the proposed changes would make them 
void. It also was said that to adopt these 
suggestions might give the impression 
that changes would be made at every 
meeting of directors and delegates, and 
too many requests for changes would be 
received. 

The recommendation to add to the 
clause, “Buyer shall be responsible for 
final payment to the seller,” the provi- 
sion, “where buyer designates the bank 
through which draft is to be presented 
and to whom payment is to be made,” 
was adopted. The suggestion that the 
clause in regard to prices, which now 
reads, “Prices in this contract are fixed 
with reference to delivery f.o.b. cars to 
initial carriers at shipping point freight 
allowed to on a basis of pub- 
lished tariff rate in effect on date of 
sale,” should be changed to read “on date 
of shipment,” was after some discussion 
tabled. The third recommendation was 
regarding carrying charges in the clause 
pertaining to buyers’ nonfulfillment of 
contract. The committee’s recommenda- 
tion was changed so that the carrying 
charge on flour will be 10c per bbl in- 
stead of 15c, and the charge on millfeed 
was left unchanged. 


ARBITRATION 


The National Federated Flour Clubs had 
through its secretary asked that the Fed- 
eration appoint an arbitration committee 
of three to act jointly with a similar 
committee of the flour clubs on matters 
of arbitration that might arise between 
members of the two organizations. As 
the Federation already has an arbitration 
committee it was decided to let this com- 
mittee stand. fe 


WHEAT IMPROVEMENT WORK 
Harry G. Randall, of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., and president of the 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation, gave a supplementary verbal re- 
port on the work being done by this 
association, 


He told of the advertising 
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campaign that had been carried on in 
farm journals and magazines. Posters 
had been distributed all through the 
Southwest to banks, stores, elevators, 
etc., to educate and encourage farmers in 
the growing of good wheat and the selec- 
tion of good seed wheat. A large num- 
ber of posters had also been distributed 
by the implement dealers. Many thou- 
sand letters had been mailed to mills and 
elevators, he stated, telling of the value 
of good seed wheat and seed wheat re- 
quirements. 

A 16-page bulletin is planned, to be 
sent out under the names of agricultural 
colleges and state boards of agriculture. 
This bulletin will have as its text wheat 
raising and how improvements can be 
made. Bulletins will be sent to school 
teachers, for distribution to the children, 
which will carry propaganda into the 
homes of farmers of the Southwest. Mr. 
Randall also explained that it is planned 
to run special demonstration trains car- 
rying lecturers through all sections of 
the Southwest to further impress upon the 
farmers the value of raising the best qual- 
ity of wheat possible. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation committee reported 
that it was awaiting instructions as to 
whether it should reopen the case regard- 
ing rates on flour for export. James C. 
Jeffery, of Jeffery, Campbell & Clark, 
commerce counsel for the Federation, 
gave a short review of the work done in 
this case and suggested that this be left 
in the hands of the transportation com- 
mittee to take such action as it deems 
necessary to gain the results wanted. 
The committee was authorized to do this 
under the supervision of the directors. 


THE ATTENDANCE 


Illinois—C. B. Cole, H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester; J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling Co., 
Sparta; Martin Huber, Highland Milling Co., 
Highland; M. D. King, M. D. King Milling 
Co., Pittsfield; Hosea B. Sparks, Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton; Charles D. Sutton, Industrial 
Appliance Co., Chicago; E. S. Wagner, Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., Chicago; Herman F. 
Wright, American Hominy Co., Chicago; J. 
T. Caldwell, Millers’ National Insurance Co., 
Chicago; E. L. Nelson, American Line, Chi- 
cago; George S. Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton; Fred W. Colquhoun and C. M. Yager, 
Modern Chicago; Richard Pride, 
American Miller; A. S. Purves and §S. O. 
Werner, The Northwestern Miller, Chicago. 

Indiana—T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour; Charles T. Johnson, Mount Vernon; 
J. L. Knauss, Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville; 
I. E. Woodward and Edgar H. Evans, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis; W. L. Sparks, 
Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute; F. Hutchin- 
son, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., Law- 
renceburg. 

Kansas—Horatio Nye, Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina; Ralph C. Sowden, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. 

Kentucky—John D. Allen, secretary Ken- 
tucky Millers’ Association, Lexington; G. A. 
Breaux, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville; 
Joseph LeCompte, Lexington Roller Mills Co., 
Lexington, 

Michigan.—Christian Breisch, Christian 
Breisch & Co., Lansing; Charles Doyle, King 
Milling Co., Lowell; Frank B. Drees, secre- 
tary Michigan State Millers’ Association, 
Lansing; John A, Higgins, Watson-Higgins 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids; Frank T. King, 
King Milling Co., Lowell; William S. Rowe, 
Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids; Frank 
A. Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids; 
Robert Henkel, Commercial Milling Co., De- 
troit. 

Minnesota—A. L. Goetzmann, Minneapolis; 
W. L. Harvey, International Milling Co., New 
Prague; B. B. Sheffield, Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis; W. B. Webb, Wabasha Roller 
Mill Co., Wabasha; A, L. Goodman, Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth; H. R. ard 
and H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; R. J. Whitmire, United States 
Shipping Board, Minneapolis. 

Missouri—C. Bernet, Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis; L. R. Bow- 
man, Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston; 
Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph; T. L. Hoffman, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City; Theodore F. Ismert, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; L. E. Moses, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; J. H. 
Peek, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Kansas 
City; Harry G. Randall, Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; Charles L. Roos, 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington; David N. 
Sosland, Southwestern Miller, Kansas City; 
E. T. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. 
Louis; Robert E. Sterling, Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City; C. V. Topping, secretary 
Southwestern Millers’ League, Kansas City; 
Louis A. Valier, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis; J. L. Walker, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City; Charles E. White, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, St. Louis; C. M. 
Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; W. K. Kutnewsky, United States 
Shipping Board, St. Louis. 

Nebraska—A. R. Kinney, 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha. 

New York—W. V. Hamilton, William Ham- 
ilton & Son, Caledonia; F. H. Price, export 
agent, New York City; H. G. Spear, Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co., New York City; George P. 
Urban, George P. Urban Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Ohio—Henry M, Allen, Allen & Wheeler 
Co,, Troy; A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co,, 


Miller, 
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Toledo; Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio 
State Millers’ Association, Columbus. 
Oklahoma—Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno. 
Wisconsin—Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee; E. Gonzenbach, She- 
boygan Falls; Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee 


Bag Co., Milwaukee. 
S. O. Werner. 


RUSSIAN FOOD SITUATION 


Serious Shortage of Grain Reported by Ob- 
server—Millions Again Face Starvation— 
Government Has Little for Relief Work 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 21.—The Sov- 
iets’ talk at the Genoa conference of a 
big surplus of grain has come down to 
a serious shortage, according to dis- 
patches to the New York Times from 
Walter Duranty. His figures, collected 
from different sources by Americans, 
other foreigners and Russians, under- 
estimate the situation if anything, for 
as the aftermath of last year’s crop 
failure, and in certain areas this year’s 
failure also, 5,000,000 persons will face 
death by starvation, from December un- 
til the next harvest, and 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 more from March. 

There has actually been a surplus in 
Russia and the Ukraine of 250,000,000 
poods (1 pood=36 lbs) over the needs of 
the population for families, cattle and 
seeding. But this surplus is in the hands 
of individual peasants who, after they 
have paid taxes, will naturally dispose 
of it to buy clothing, implements, etc. 
Estimates vary as to the total amount 
of the food tax, but unquestionably after 
the federal needs for army, schools, rail- 
roads, etc., are taken care of, the gov- 
ernment will not have more than 65,000,- 
000 poods for relief. 

Of this 44,000,000 are needed for seed- 
ing, leaving 21,000,000 poods (12,600,000 
bus) for food relief for 5,000,000 to 
7,000,000 persons, who cannot live on 
less than a pood per head per month. 
This will reduce the rations imposed last 
year, and the average worker in Russia 
is already 30 per cent below the requisite 
caloric standard. 








W. QuacKENBUSH. 





ASKS CANADIAN GRAIN EMBARGO 


Mitwavkee, Wis., Oct. 21.—The Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce on Oct. 18 
directed a telegram to Charles C. Mc- 
Chord, secretary of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, asking that this body 
immediately declare an embargo on ship- 
ments of Canadian grain routed through 
the United States, to be effective until 
American shippers are reasonably as- 
sured of expeditious handling of their 
own products. 

The request is the outgrowth of con- 
gestion at Buffalo and Georgian Bay 
points, which brought a Canadian em- 
bargo on American grain and has caused 
Canadian shippers to route their grain 
through the United States by way of 
Buffalo, adding to the congestion already 
evident. It is believed that shutting off 
the flow of Canadian grain through this 
country for export will result in quick 
relief for the congestion which is now 
holding up American shipments to the 
seaboard. The resultant increase in lake 
grain shipping is expected to bring Mil- 
waukee as a grain port back to normal. 

L, E. Meyer. 





POOR HARVESTS IN ROUMANIA 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 21.—The gen- 
eral economic situation in Roumania is 
far from satisfactory, in part owing to 
poor harvests and in part to political 
and military disturbances in neighboring 
countries, says Commercial Attaché Van 
Norman, in a cable to the Department 
of Commerce. 

The grain harvest is much below early 
estimates. Exportable surpluses are re- 
ported only in barley, oats and beans, 
and these are comparatively small. The 
yield of wheat and corn is only sufficient 
to meet domestic requirements. In order 
to assist those regions suffering from 
crop shortages, the government ies ap- 
propriated 200,000,000 lei. There have 
been a number of failures of shipping 
agents who made speculative commit- 
ments and tonnage reservations on the 
basis of early estimates of a large ex- 
portable grain surplus. 

JoHN MArRRINAN, 
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NEBRASKA MILLERS MEET 


Association Adopts Resolutions Favoring 
Antipicketing Law and Ship Sub- 
sidy Bill 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 21—The Nebraska 
Millers’ Association, at its fall meeting 
in Omaha last Wednesday, adopted reso- 
lutions favoring the antipicketing law to 
be voted on by the people of Nebraska 
under the referendum this fall, a ship 
subsidy bill and a reduction of 10 per 
cent in freight rates on grain, grain 
products and hay. 

O. H. Zumwinkel, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
viewed the activities of this association 
and requested the millers, as representing 
the second largest manufacturing indus- 
try in the state, to co-operate with and 
give it their hearty support. 

The question of raising more and bet- 
ter wheat was presented by H. B. Bainer, 
a director of the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association. Mr. Bainer 
said that this association had already ac- 
complished excellent results in the way 
of inducing farmers to raise more and 
better wheat, and that it proposed to 
keep on working to these ends. 

“Hundreds of carloads of choice seed 
wheat have been placed with the farm- 
ers,’ he said, “and an enormous amount 
of circular matter has been distributed 
among wheat growers giving them in- 
structions as to scientific wheat raising. 
This better wheat campaign is to be car- 
ried on for three years, and has the ac- 
tive support of agricultural colleges, 
farm bureaus, railroads and various other 
interests. Next year the association 
plans to run special instruction trains 
over all railroads in the Southwest and 
to put forth every possible effort to 
awaken an interest in wheat culture.” 

Dean E. A. Burnett and several others 
from the Nebraska College of Agricul- 
ture, and Professor Burr, state agrono- 
mist, attended the meeting and took an 
active part in the discussions. Professor 
Burr called attention to the new and ex- 
cellently equipped cereal laboratory at 
the state college, and pointed out that 
it was analyzing and taking the history 
of many samples of wheat gathered from 
various points in the state, thus laying a 
foundation for determining the prime 
factors in scientific wheat culture. 

It was pointed out by A. R. Kinney, 
president of the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., that Nebraska wheat this year 
is of excellent milling quality. “We have 
wheat that is as strong in gluten as any 
in the country,” he said, “and Nebraska 
flour is now occupying an enviable place 
in the estimation of eastern as well as of 
western bakers. Scientists like Mr. Bar- 
nard, of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, have demonstrated to us 
that any well-milled flour will make good 
bread if it be properly handled; and it 
is up to the millers to persuade the bak- 
ers to employ proper methods in han- 
dling the dough.” 

It was pointed out by C. V. Topping, 
secretary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, that the present shortage of cars 
has resulted in the tying up of an enor- 
mous amount of mill products on the 
railroad lines in the East. “Mills in the 
Southwest,” he said, “are not permitted 
to load empty fruit cars with flour for 
the Pacific Coast, because of the rush 
to get the fruit out of the coast coun- 
try. Many of the millers are taking bad 
order cars and repairing them at their 
own expense, in order to get their goods 
out.” 

With reference to ocean freight Mr. 
Topping said: “Flour can be loaded on 
ships and transported as cheaply as can 
wheat. The present differential against 
flour is 5c per 100 lbs, and it was fixed 
when the freight rate to Europe was 50c 
per 100. Now the rate is only 22c, and 
the differential should not be more than 
21/,c.” 

An interesting address was delivered 
by Ralph Faxon, secretary and treasurer 
of the Transmississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, on the relative cheapness of water 
transportation and the importance of 
developing our inland waterways. He 
argu for support for a_ powerful 
American merchant marine as being nec- 
essary to the prosperity of the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

It was said by B. R. Beall, of the 
Rock Island Railroad, that better meth- 





ods for loading flour in cars should be 
adopted in order to avoid damage in 
transit. He declared that 90 per cent of 
the damage to flour in transit came from 
wetting. He advocated a key system of 
loading which, he said, would eliminate 
the use of grain doors and prevent the 
flour from getting wet. He pointed out 
that in the first six months of this year 
his road had saved $50,000 in damage 
claims by the use of this system. 

J. N. Ashburn, of the Gibbon Roller 
Mills, is president of the Nebraska Mill- 
ers’ Association, and J. N. Campbell, of 
Omaha, is secretary and treasurer. 

Those who attended the meeting were: 
J. M. Hammond, Gooch Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Lincoln; Earnest Meyers, Jr., Su- 
perior Milling Co; M. A. Hostrup, Moni- 
tor Mills, Scribner; J. N. Kincaid, Moni- 
tor Mills, salesman, Creston, Iowa; 
Julius R. Hoffman, Oak Flour Mills; E. 
L. Stancliff and B. L. Johnson, Crete 
Mills; G. H. Teeters and J. A. Emerson, 
North Bend Milling Co; A. R. Kinney, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; 
Frank H. Strout, Orleans, and L. H. 
Metzger, Council Bluffs, of the Orleans 
Mills; C. R. Metzer, Silver Creek Mills; 
J. C. Roush, Onawa Mills, Onawa, Iowa; 
P. C. Sorensen, Blair Milling Co; N. C. 
and E. H. Blackburn, Blackburn Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha; J. N. Ashburn, Gibbon 
Roller Mills; L. H. Rasmussen, Harlan 
City Roller Mills, Harlan, Iowa; R. S. 
Dickinson, Glade Mills, Grand Island; E. 
M. Snyder, Wisner Milling Co; C. C. 
Rasmussen, Harlan, Iowa; H. H. Boyd, 
Elmwood Milling Co; R. E. Jensen, Jen- 
sen & Sons, Nelson; Edward Rowe, 
American Miller, Chicago; G. E. Nipp, 
Puritan Mfg. Co., Omaha; E. A. Burnett, 
P. H. Stewart, M. J. Blish.and W. W. 
Burr, Agricultural College, Lincoln; C. 
V. Topping, H. M. Bainer and B. R. 
Beall, Kansas City; Ralph Faxon, St. 
Louis; O. H. Zumwinkel, Lincoln; A. H. 
Ashton, A. H. Clark and R. W. Irwin, 
Omaha; David N. Sosland, Kansas City; 
J. N. Campbell, Omaha; Edward J. Hen- 
ning, Washington, D. C. 

Leicu Leste. 





BARGE LINE OUT OF SERVICE 

Sr. Lovuts, Mo., Oct. 21.—There have 
been neither arrivals nor departures at 
either St. Louis or New Orleans of 
barges of the government river service 
for more than three weeks. During that 
time six tows have been grounded in the 
river between Cairo, Ill., and Memphis, 
because the nine-foot channel, presumed 
to be maintained by the government in 
that stretch, has not been kept at the 
necessary depth to permit passage of 
the barges. 

As a result of the protracted conges- 
tion, consignees .of approximately 40,000 
tons of freight have suffered serious in- 
convenience, and in a few cases even the 
disruption of their business. The record 
of regular service and profitable opera- 
tion which the line has maintained for 
many months has been broken and its 
revenues impaired, while its-expenses have 
continued undiminished. 

The responsibility for the maintenance 
of the channel rests with the Mississippi 
River Commission, which has_ eight 
dredges permanently located in the river 
below Cairo. Colonel Charles L. Potter, 
president of the commission, issued a 
statement this week in which he declared 
that the present condition of the channel 
was unpreventable. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





LARGE EXPORTS OF CORN 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 21—Exports 
of corn from the United States during 
the calendar year 1922 promise to ex- 
ceed those of any year since 1900, when 
they reached 190,386,489 bus. From Jan- 
uary to August, inclusive, this year, ap- 
proximately 131,000,000 bus were export- 
ed from the United States. That quan- 
tity is slightly more than the.total corn 
exports for the whole calendar year 1921. 

In addition, 452,766 bus corn meal and 
corn flour, equivalent to 1,811,064 bus 
corn, were exported during the first 
eight months of 1922. The export of 
corn meal and corn flour during the 
calendar year 1921 amounted to 802,795 
bbls, the equivalent of 3,211,176 bus corn. 

Exports of corn to-*Canada during 
1921 were 58,582,806 bus, or approximate- 
ly 45 per cent of the total corn exports 
rom the United States during that aa. 
In 1920 more than 50 per cent of the 
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corn exports of the United States went 
to Canada. The greater part of this 
movement, however, represented corn 
shipped in transit through Canada for 
export via Montreal, as the imports into 
Canada for consumption during 1921 
amounted to only 12,000,000 bus, accord- 
ing to the statistics published by the 
dominion government. 
JoHN Marrinan. 





SHORTAGE IN ITALIAN GRAIN 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 21.—Short- 
age of 8,000,000 quintals in Italian grain 
harvests is causing the government con- 
siderable anxiety, as the purchase of the 
necessary 4,000,000,000 lire worth of 
wheat will depreciate exchange. There 
is discussion of returning to war bread, 
but political effects of such a move 

would be so bad that it is not likely. 


JoHN MarRINAN. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
. c— Wheat, bus—, 





From 
1922— Flour, bbls Canada Total 
August ....... 40,681 1,151,507 1,151,507 
GUEP svscctsecs 45,867 3,070,434 3,070,434 
BORG. - 0 50 a0 63,787 1,609,876 1,609,876 
BD “crcceseccs 61,287 1,231,032 1,231,032 
61,140 483,063 483,063 
55,648 2,673,267 2,673,267 
64,069 199,304 199,304 
January ...... 117,527 3,119,580 3,119,583 
1921— 
December .... 57,839 2,052,237 2,052,247 
November .... 82,605 1,184,776 1,184,776 
October ...... 45,756 878,115 878,115 
September .... 3,519 81,027 81,031 
August ....... 3,697 239,556 239,559 
SUED occcveses 2,270 713,669 713,669 
Pe Sehranene 6,287 89,695 89,807 
MEAG ccccccces 47,851 1,902,667 1,902,667 
ASTM ccccccce 118,944 4,451,304 4,451,304 
March ....... 174,419 2,784,281 2,784,281 
February ..... 202,324 4,403,710 4,403,712 
January ...... 220,443 4,504,856 4,504,856 
1920— 
December .... 226,798 11,186,112 11,235,112 
November .... 201,667 9,522,578 9,522,578 
October ...... 163,327 9,800,438 9,802,149 
September .... 14,556 1,842,383 1,842,397 
August ....... 17,871 170,274 364,827 
TOF cscccccce 26,397 36,798 100,334 
SOMO cccsscsee 39,283 124,137 283,010 
|” TEE 20,940 410,155 474,891 
ABT ccccvces 22,037 60,225 227,284 
March ........ 11,539 626,752 665,154 
February ..... 27,362 634,635 534,692 
January ...... 29,011 753,324 756,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 
1921-22..... 619,105 14,465,489 14,465,509 
1920-21..... 1,420,884 60,694,096 51,004,024 
1919-20..... 159,056 3,967,949 4,779,764 
Totals, calendar years— 
SOE? occee ce 510,006 13,538,063 13,538,066 
ee 965,954 23,285,893 23,286,024 
1920. 800,788 34,956,811 35,808,656 





° 5,345,000 7,910,000 
167,124 10,338,000 17,036,000 


*Eight months, 





1922 Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
breadstuffs into the United States during the 
eight months from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, as 
compared with those of the corresponding 
period in 1921, as officially reported: 


1922 1921 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 510,006 776,235 
Wheat, bus ........+.+- 13,538,066 19,089,855 
i Ares ee 95,236 153,320 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs.. 1,048,068 931,874 
Oate, DUB w..cccccvcece 1,234,631 3,019,516 
Macaroni, vermicelli, 
COG, TED ves coereverre 1,687,550 990,115 
MIOS, WS cccedicccccece 38,913,767 55,518,070 
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BRITISH TRADE IS QUIET 


Practically No Forward Business—Mill Offers 
Deal with Distant Delivery—Ameri- 
can Flour Out of Line 


Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 24.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Actual trade in flour is very quict, 
with practically no forward business, as 
mill offers tend to get more distant. 
Some mills are only in position to offer 
January seaboard. American mill offers 
are entirely out of line, but Canadian 
mills are offering medium Manitoba ex- 
port patents at 37s 9d ($5.90 per bb)), 
November-December seaboard, with bet- 
ter quality at 38s 6d@39s ($5.95@\'), 
December seaboard. On spot resellers 
are offering medium exports at 38s ($5.40 
per bbl) near by, but trade is limited, 5 
buyers generally are holding off until 
earlier purchases are delivered. Hore 
milled is 6d higher, with straight rin 
at 43s, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








JAPAN’S WHEAT IMPORTS LARGE 
Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 21.—The 
p mane, | of wheat imported into Japin 
uring the first half of 1922 exceeded tlic 
total importation of the previous yer 
by 4,188,830 bus, amounting to 14,795,930 
bus, about 50 per cent of the total d.- 
mestic production of the cereal last yeir. 
However, the importation is now on tie 

decrease. 
JoHN Marrinan. 





JUGO-SLAV FOOD COSTS INCREASE 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 21.—The cost 
of food products has been steadily rising 
in Jugo-Slavia, owing, in part, to the 
money stringency and to the unwilliny- 
ness of farmers to sell their products fur 
a currency which, until recently, showed 
such a decided tendency to fall in value. 
Cereal crops are reported to be smallcr 
than the earlier estimates, owing to the 
excessive heat and drouth of July and 
August. The corn crop:is far below the 
average, although it was hoped that 
rains would be freneficial. The govern- 
ment, in an effort to reduce the risinz 
cost of living, has placed cereal proi- 
ucts on the import free list, at the same 
time increasing the export duties on 
cereals. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





TENNESSEE MILLING PLANT BURNS 
NasHvittE, Tenn., Oct. 24.—(Speciil 
Telegram)—The Brush Creek . (Tenn. ) 
Meal & Feed Co.’s plant was destroye:| 
by fire at an early hour this morniny, 
causing a loss of $30,000 to $35,000. The 
plant was insured. Between 10,000 ani 
12,000 bus of wheat were lost. The plant 
was owned by J. B. Ferguson and J. (. 
Barnes. 
JoHN Lerrer. 





The area sown to sugar beets in 192? 
for all countries for which figures arc 
available amounts to 3,251,000 acres, com- 
pared with 3,697,000 for the same coun- 
tries in 1921 and 5,370,000 the average 
area for 1909-13. 








United States—Flour Distribution 
Stocks, production, imports, exports and apparent domestic consumption of wheat flour 
in the United States, by months, from July 1, 1920, to July 31, 1922, as estimated by A. I. 
Russell, formerly statistician of the United States Grain Corporation, in barrels of 196 lbs 


(000’s omitted): 
; Stocks 




















Consumption 

















beginning Total Stocksend For Sinc 
1920-21— of month Production Imports supplies Exports of month month July ' 
SAF oman ces cccen 7,65 26 15,831 2,404 5,907 7,621 - 
August ... 5,907 9,059 18 14,984 1,107 6,240 7,601 15,122 
September 6,240 9,650 15 15,905 938 6,353 8,614 23,736 
October 6,353 9,981 164 16,498 1,607 6,450 8,441 32,177 
November 6,450 9,889 202 16,541 1,101 6,776 8,659 40,83 
December 6,776 8,745 227 15,748 952 5,300 9,590 50,39 
TOBUBTF 2. .ccece 5,300 8,924 220 14,444 1,280 6,400 6,764 57,16 
February ....... 6,400 7,066 202 13,668 1,023 6,820 6,825 63,985 
MEAPGR cece ccccve 5,820 9,100 174 15,094 1,369 6,000 7,725 71,71° 
ADTE cewecercves 6,000 9,368 119 15,487 1,591 5,900 7,976 79,68 
BERD a sccccsvcces 5,900 8,406 48 14,354 1,265 5,100 7,989 87,67 
TORO secscccvces 5,100 8,087 6 13,193 1,545 5,400 6,248 93,92 
eel ———+ 
Totals ...... 106,427 1,421) a weees BEATS  ..ccccc,. w8oce 93,92: 
1921-22— 
TRIP cv cerecscecce 5,400 10,720 2 16,122 1,286 7,090 7,746 7,746 
BOGE vciscccce 7,090 13,266 4 20,362 1,873 8,363 10,126 17,87: 
September ..... » 8,363 13,349 4 21,720 1,801 8,265 11,654 29,63/ 
October: ......... 8,265 13,917 48 22,230 1,557 10,425 10,248 39,78 
November ...... 10,425 10,166 83 20,654 1,245 9,241 10,164 49,945 
December ....... 9,241 8,856 58 18,155 1,014 7,776 9,365 59,282 
January ... 9,496 118 18,374 1,099 7,300 8,997 68,31: 
February .. 9,232 64 16,596 1,203 7,500 7,893 76,212 
March ..... 9,658 56 17,214 1,494 6,000 9,720 85,932 
ABP cocnveseoes 7,823 61 13,884 1,198 5,700 6,986 92,918 
BP stots cercets 8,073 61 13,834 1,689 5,600 7,148 100,061 
TORO vrocvewssccs 8,136 64 13,800 932 5,500 7,868 107,425 
Totals ...... eece 122,692 (> | Seer 15,797 107,428 
1922-23— 
DOP saccosdivscs 5,500 10,321 46 15,867 921 7.037 ROSS« kivwe-. 
August .......... 7,037 12,271 41 19,349 1,169 8,100 10,080 17,989 
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THE TRANSPORTATION MUDDLE 


Judging from the complaints received 
because of delay in deliveries, neither 
exporters on the seaboard nor European 
importers are apparently cognizant of 
the present transportation muddle, nor 
of the herculean efforts that millers are 
making to cope with the situation. For 
that matter, some members of the east- 
ern flour trade seem unfamiliar with 
present conditions. 

Under existing conditions, specified de- 
livery or guaranteed clearance from sea- 
board on export shipments is out of the 
question. 

Embargoes have pee shut off 
all acceptances for lake-and-rail ship- 
ment. ‘lhese embargoes have been placed 
because of the unprecedented congestion 
at western and eastern lake ports. At 
present there are approximately forty- 
nine thousand tons of flour alone in 
warehouses and cars at Duluth-Superior 
awaiting shipment, and at Milwaukee 
and Chicago twenty-five thousand to 
thirty thousand tons more. The chances 
are that the flour now at Lake Michi- 
gan ports will have to go forward all- 
rail, because the last boats of the sea- 
son are scheduled to leave Duluth Dec. 
5, and marine insurance rates after that 
date may be practically prohibitive. In 
the meantime, Duluth-Superior will re- 
ceive preference. 

One lake carrier operating fourteen 
boats has only six working at present. 
The others are tied up at eastern lake 
ports waiting for a chance to unload. 
No relief can be looked for until these 
idle boats and the thousands of cars 
that are tied up are again moving. In- 
stead of two or three days at most for 
unloading and reloading boats, it is said 
that it now takes anywhere from five 
days to two weeks to turn a boat around 
at Buffalo. 

Western carriers will not allow their 
equipment to be loaded for eastern ship- 
ment. The Soo and Milwaukee roads will 
allow their cers to go to Milwaukee and 
Chicago for local delivery only,'when as- 
surance is given that the cars will be 
made empty and returned west imme- 
diately. 

The congestion in the East was largely 
brought about by an Interstate Commerce 
Commission order which practically req- 
uisitioned all eastern trunk line motive 
power for the movement of fuel. East- 
bound freight is being moved as quickly 
as possible, but the eastern trunk lines 
are up against a hard proposition. East- 
ern roads will, of course, continue to 
accept all the ex-lake freight delivered 
to them. It does no good to divert ship- 
ments in transit from one road to an- 
other, because all are in the same predic- 
ament. No one is directly to blame for 
the present situation, and it cannot be 
remedied except possibly by shutting off 
all acceptances until the accumulation is 
cleared up. 

In the meantime, Minneapolis millers 
are employing literally hundreds of car- 
penters to patch up cars. They are tak- 
ing all the crippled or out-of-order cars 
they can find, boarding and lining them, 
and using them for all-rail shipments. 
One milling company alone has at pres- 
ent a crew of about one hundred car- 
penters at work, and estimates that each 
car it gets is costing the company fifty 
to seventy-five dollars for repairs. What 
with the premium it pays for wheat in 
cars that ean be reloaded, this company 
estimates that it is costing it at least 


twenty-five cents per barrel on the flour 
shipped. 

Unfortunately, the outlook is that the 
situation will become worse before it is 
better. It is still five to six weeks be- 
fore the close of roy but ship- 

ers are now practically on an all-rail 
asis, with the prospects for a rail con- 
gestion similar to that experienced dur- 
ing the winters of 1915, 1916 and 1917. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Flour sales last week are described 
by Minneapolis millers as fair, but at 
that they aggregated more than the out- 
put. Some big eastern bakers were in 
the market, and at least one sale of 50,- 
000 bbls is reported. Several other 
good-sized lots were sold. The principal 
buying was during the first three days 
of the week. During the latter half of 
the week, inquiry was light. 

There is a little spasmodic export in- 
quiry, but prices bid are out of line with 
what the domestic trade is paying. Hol- 
land importers were inquiring for small 
lots of patent, and British buyers for 
fancy and first clears. On the latter, 
however, bids were 80@90c bbl under 
what the domestic trade is willing to pay. 

The situation so far as clears are con- 
cerned is satisfactory. There is fair do- 
mestic buying right —- and a good 
many mills are sold ahead for 60 to 90 
days. However, some mills are still dis- 
posing of their second clear as feed. 

Mills quote top family patents at $6.55 
@7.10 bbl, standard patent $6.40@6.75, 
second patent $6.20@6.30, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.50, first clear $4.75 
@5, second clear $3.30@3.75, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Durum millers report a fair inquiry 
for their products, with sales of semo- 
linas to domestic trade averaging around 
production. Some inquiry is also re- 
ported for low grades, particularly from 
southern Europe. Prices, as on spring 
wheat products, are more in line with 
millers’ ideas of values, and show at 
least a margin of profit to the manufac- 
turer. No. 2 semolinas are quoted at 
$5.70@5.90, durum patent $5.20@5.50, 
durum flour $5@5.10, clears $3.60@3.75 
bbl, jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Consumptive demand for millfeed con- 
tinues very good, particularly in mixed 
cars with flour. This kind of buying is 
still absorbing a big percentage of the 
current output. Jobbing demand, how- 
ever, has slowed up a little. Jobbers 
still have a lot of feed coming to them 
on September-October contracts, on 
which deliveries so far have been very 
light. 

A feature of the trade this last week 
was the report that one local mill had 
sold 200 tons of bran at the mill, the buy- 
er hauling same for loading on cars else- 
where. 

There is still a good general demand 
for middlings, inquiry being received 
from a lot of southern and southeastern 
states. Surprise is expressed, however, 
over the fact that red dog. does not 
move more readily. The spread between 
shorts and middlings is still only $5 ton. 

Mills quote bran firm at $24 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $25@26, flour middlings 
$28, red dog $30@31, and rye middlings 
$23, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Temporarily tHere is no regular basis 

on which to figure cash wheat premiums 


in Minneapolis. Everything depends on 
cars nowadays. Choice No. 1 dark hard 


in cars that can be reloaded easily brings 
22c bu over the December option, while 
the same grade of wheat in cars that 
cannot be used for flour, feed or grain 


shipments will not bring more than 5@7c 
bu under this level. On that account 
there is an unusually wide spread. Mill- 
ing demand is spotted, while elevators 
are picking up both soft and glutinous 
wheats at practically their own prices. 
The available elevator space, however, is 
limited on account of the heavy stocks 
of oats being carried. No. 2 hard wheat 
sells at about 3c discount under No. 1, 
and No. 3 at 3@5c under No. 2. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 22 were in operation Oct. 24: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill, 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
D, B and F mills. . 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week 2... ccccccccese 422,788 75 
BEE WORE. s.<\s.. 0:0 00-0 080% 436,184 77 
Ne GD © ko 6:0 0 60:0 8068 00% 432,405 79 
Pwe VORTS GRO .cccscccecs 463,455 84 
Three years ago .......... 385,270 74 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

1932°...... 46 251,640 166,356 66 

J aa 6 251,640 152,233 60 

1922T...... 5 366,642 248,967 68 

pt ) ee 52 366,642 214,266 60 

*Week ending Oct. 21. tWeek ending 
Oct. 14, 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 
21, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 4,438 4,013 3,688 4,412 
Duluth ........ 1,840 2,497 1,993 949 
Totals 006065 6,278 6,510 5,681 5,361 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Oct. 21, 

were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis .. 31,839 30,102 25,725 30,378 
Duluth ....... 24,682 22,574 15,750 5,433 
Totals ...... 56,521 652,676 41,475 35,811 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Oct. 21, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 3,228 4,343 3,342 56,925 
Duluth ....cces 7,085 4,614 4,381 3,070 
8,957 7,723 8,995 


Totals. ..ccrvece 10,313 
MINNEAPOLIS BAG PRICES 


Cotton flour bags have advanced $5@6 
in the last two weeks. Standard 98’s are 
quoted at $161 per M. Standard brown 
49’s $102.50, bleached 49’s $100.25, cam- 
bric or silk finish 49’s $112.75, printed 
one side, less usual quantity differential. 

Cuban experts have advanced almost 
$50 in the last month. The 203-lb size, 
30x80-inch, 7-oz Osnaburgs are quoted 
at $403.50, and the 224-lb size, 30x84-inch, 
at $420.50 per M, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Burlaps for spot delivery are lower. 
*The standard 52-inch, 8-oz bag is now 
quoted at $102.50 per M, plain, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Minneapolis linseed mills report that 
inquiry for oil meal has slowed up a 
little in the last week. This is due prob- 
ably to the fact that the trade is well 
taken care of because of recent heavy 
purchases, and the further fact that 
mills cannot temporarily guarantee 
prompt shipment, on account of the car 
situation. It begins to look as though 
oil mills cannot possibly deliver all the 
meal they have sold for October ship- 
ment. Prices are firm at $49 ton, in 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. : 

Export bids have advanced $7 ton from 
recent low levels. Bids have been re- 
ceived on linseed oil cake made from 
northwestern flaxseed on the basis of 
$51 ton, New York. At this price Buf- 
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falo mills can sell. High freight rates, 
however, bar local mills from participat- 
ing in export business. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.44; 
three-day, $4.437% ; 60-day, $4.423%. ‘Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.90. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


W. R. Clarke, special foreign repre- 
sentative for the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, is in Minneapolis this 
week, 

C. W. Bowker, Jr., president of the 
Bowker Co., flour distributors, Wor- 
cester, Mass., was a Minneapolis visitor 
last week. 


Samuel W. Willson, successor to R. C. 
Campbell, general western freight agent 
for the Philadelphia & Reading Railway, 
Chicago, is in Minneapolis today. 

John Bass, of the Benedict Flour & 
Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, is in Min- 
neapolis for a day or two, endeavoring 
to get through shipments of flour. 

Harry C. Wilson, assistant general 
western agent at Chicago for Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., was in Minneapolis 
last week calling on exporting millers. 

Rye middlings are more in line with 
bran and standard middlings than they 
have been for some time, being quoted 
at $23 ton, in sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Louis J. Weitzman, president of the 
Weitzman Milling Co., Chicago, was in 
Minneapolis last week visiting millers 
and endeavoring to interest shippers in 
his new warehouse in Chicago. 

William Evans, of Chicago, who spe- 
cializes in bakery advertising, and who 
for many years was head of the Schulze 
Advertising Service, was in Minneapolis 
last week calling on his bakery friends. 


After a long period of distressing dull- 
ness the demand for screenings has 
picked up. Comparatively good prices 
are obtainable for cars on track, but it 
is extremely hazardous to sell anything 
for specific delivery later on. Ordinary 
run mill screenings are quoted at $9@11 
ton, and elevator screenings at $8@12, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


Based on the close today (Oct. 24), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark 94c bu, No. 1 
northern 92c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 96c, No. 1 northern 94c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 92c, No. 
1 northern 90c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 79c, No. 1 northern 77c. 


J. P. Brazill, general agent for the 
Lehigh Valley Road at Minneapolis, is 
notifying shippers that its circular No. 
112, dated Feb. 25, 1919, is still in effect. 
This permits double loading of flour and 
feed, and second shipment can be han- 
dled without localizing or reconsignment 
charges. The Lehigh Valley handles 
freight for all principal eastern cities. 
In billing shipments, millers would do 
well to show above authority on their 
bills of lading. 


The freight congestion at Minneapolis 
is raising Cain with export shipments and, 
frequently, millers face stiff losses on 
some of their shipments. One interior 
mill has a car of flour tied up at Duluth 
that was sold some time ago to a Swedish 
buyer. The buyer agreed to an exten- 
sion of time, provided the miller would 
allow him 50c bbl. The miller acquiesced, 
but the flour is still at Duluth, with little 
prospect of its moving so as to arrive 
at the seaboard in time for the latter 
shipment specified. A new contract may 
again be necessary at a still further loss. 





BUCKWHEAT RECEIPTS LIGHT 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes to the trade. under date of 
Oct. 19: “Buckwheat receipts everywhere 
have been light, and the bulk of the crop 
is still in first hands. The movement of 
what little has been sold -to country -ele- 
vators has been greatly delayed by car 
scarcity. Nearly all shippers, on this ac- 
count, are overdue on their contracts 
with mills, and they in turn are delayed 
in filling their early orders. For ship- 
ment this month the situation is very 
strong; but for deferred deliveries prices 
will depend largely upon the course pur- 
sued by other cereals.” 
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Advances in wheat prices this week 
were not fully followed in the flour mar- 
ket, but quotations on the latter are 15@ 
25c higher, straight and clear grades re- 
flecting the full rise. The upward trend 
in wheat was offset somewhat by the 
strong market for millfeed. 

Market factors were the same as in 
recent weeks. Buyers do ngt have confi- 
dence in the advance, and stay out of 
the market in anticipation of a substan- 
tial break. Sales are generally in small 
lots, and are usually forced by light 
stocks. The market indicated that buy- 
ers wanted only to fill requirements for 
the present. 

The small break in wheat prices Thurs- 
day was taken as an indication of a more 
extended decline, and did not bring pur- 
chasers into the market. One miller re- 
ported that bids considerably below cost 
were withdrawn when prices started 
lower. 

The car situation shows no improve- 
ment; many mills were forced to shut 
down partly, although orders were on 
their books which would require full run- 
ning time for a month. The scarcity of 
cars is reflected, of course, in the wheat 
movement and prices, and is the basis for 
bearish sentiment. Whenever the present 
congestion is relieved the increased mar- 
keting of wheat will, in all probability, 
force prices downward. There is no in- 
dication of relief as yet, however. 

While the demand for the best grades 
of flour is apathetic, clears continue to 
be freely bought in both domestic and 
foreign channels. Kansas City mills are 
unable to book such grades for delivery 
before the latter half of November, and 
sales for shipment then are reported at 
$4.50@4.70, jJutes, Kansas City. Bakers 
and blenders are the principal domestic 
purchasers, and considerable quantities 
are going to export agents in this coun- 
try. While increased business to Hol- 
land is reported, the principal direct ex- 
port sales are to Latin American coun- 
tries. Second clear and low grade con- 
tinue in fair request. 

Production of flour in Kansas City 
gained again this week, due to an addi- 
tion to the capacity. Percentage of ac- 
tivity was about unchanged from last 
week. Mills here made 17,000 bbls more 
than a year ago, however. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.35@6.75; 95 per cent, $5.90 
@6.20; straight, $5.75@6.05; first clear, 
$4.60@5; second clear, $3.50@4.25; low 
grade, $3@3.35. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... *132,900 113,759 85.6 
Last week ....... 123,900 107,222 86 
We GE ssawenes 105,900 95,500 90 
Two years ago... 103,800 65,000 62 
Five-year average .........cceceees 83 

TOR*FORE GVOTERS oo cc ccsccvecsesscse 5.2 


8 
*Washburn-Crosby operating both units. 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 486,630 377,906 77 

Last week ....... 486,630 364,358 74.8 
BOOP OHO <ocecrer 501,930 387,784 77 
Two years ago... 449,970 260,896 58 
Five-year average ..... 0 .acccccsce 73 

DOM-FORP QVETABS co cccccccccccccvses 78.6 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,115 bbls this week, 17,379 last week, 
10,698 a year ago and 12,231 two years 
ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 38 report do- 
mestic business good, 30 fair, and 10 
slow and quiet. 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ...cccccoccccses 41,12 86 
BS WOE 6 écccccsseeceees 43,801 94 
Wee: GE. kk a00 09440460008 38,222 80 
PWS FORTS OOD 0 cicccevsncce 18,859 35 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This WOOK .ccsecss 64,620 54,630 84.0 

Last week ........ 64,620 47,604 73.5 

ZOAP ABO pcvcccces 62,820 46,439 73.8 

Two years ago ..... 39,420 34,120 86.0 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices are unchanged to $1 ton 
higher than a week ago. Offerings are 
far short of requirements, although there 
is a slight lull in demand. Mills are 
unwilling to use cars for feed shipments 
when they are needed for flour, and this 
is restricting offerings somewhat. The 
drouth in the Southwest is mainly re- 
sponsible for the sustained demand. Cur- 
rent quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
bran, $23@24; brown shorts, $25@26; 
gray shorts, $28@30. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 50%%,c October-November sea- 
board, via New York 56c; Belfast, Dub- 
lin, via New Orleans 50%c October- 
November seaboard, via New York 59c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 50%c October-November- 
December seaboard; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New York 57c; Antwerp, via 
New York 57c; Hamburg, via New Or- 
leans 48¥4,c, via New York 57c; Christi- 
ania, via New Orleans 5814c, via New 
York 56c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
58¥%c, via New York 56c. 

RELIEF IN CAR POOL? 


Edward Chambers, vice president of 
the Santa Fe Railroad, in charge of traf- 
fic, is pushing a plan to pool freight cars 
of all lines in Kansas City, which he be- 
lieves would overcome the seasonal short- 
ages of equipment that occur from time 
to time each year. 

The principal cause of the recent ad- 
vance in wheat is the light receipts result- 
ing from car shortage, for farmers are 
reported willing to sell, and flour milbs 
are badly handicapped. One of the main 
difficulties is that railroads work sepa- 
rately, placing individual embargoes and 
refusing shipments off their own lines. 
The roads claim that when a car goes 
east of Chicago it does not return for 
60 or 90 days. No one has yet been able 
to devise a scheme to insure the prompt 
return of cars from foreign lines. Most 
western roads say they have enough cars 
to handle all the traffic offered, if they 
— confine their equipment to their own 
rails. 

The suggestion of Mr. Chambers for 
a freight car pool is said by many traffic 
men to be the most practical method of 
overcoming difficulties of the present sys- 
tem. Under the plan, cars of all lines 
would be bg ann in Kansas City, ready to 
be rushed into Kansas, Oklahoma and 
other southwestern points for wheat and 
flour shipments. Cotton and fruit ship- 


ments could also be handled quicker and 
more efficiently. The distributing agency 
could obtain the release of the cars more 
readily after eastern hauls, it is claimed. 

“It would cost a good deal of money 
to set the pool in motion,” Mr. Cham- 
bers said, “but I believe the plan is prac- 
tical and should be made operative with 
as little delay as possible.” 


ADDITIONAL CAPACITY FOR KANSAS CITY 


The capacity of Kansas City mills was 
increased 1,600 bbls this week, when the 
second unit of the Washburn-Crosby mill 
was started. The total capacity of that 
plant is now 3,200 bbls. Test runs were 
made at the mill over a week ago, but no 
flour was ground for the trade. 

Kansas City’s flour milling capacity 
is now 132,900 bbls, compared with 105,- 
900 a year ago and 103,800 two years ago. 
A new mill is under construction by the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. here, which will 
ultimately raise the capacity another 
6,000 bbls. 


RATE CUT EFFECTIVE NOV. 30 


Reductions in rates on flour, bran, 
wheat and feed on shipments from Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Colorado, Missouri and 
the Missouri River to Pacific Coast ter- 
minals, announced about a month ago, 
will become effective Nov. 30, according 
to notices received this week. 

The average reduction is about 10 per 
cent. Flour will take a rate of 75c in- 
stead of 83c; bran 71!4c, compared with 
the former rate of 77c; wheat 68c, in- 
stead of 7414c. Feed is reduced from 
6914c to 64c. The pre-war differential 
of 7c between rates on flour and wheat is 
restored by the new tariff. 


NEW KANSAS CITY INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


In expectation of a much larger indus- 
trial development than the Kaw Valley 
yet has known, the Santa Fe Railroad 
this week completed the purchase of 
switching ground and industrial sites run- 
ning from Turner to Argentine, Kansas, 
on the outskirts of Kansas City. The 
extension is about two miles, and the land 
purchased is level. It is now given over 
almost entirely to truck gardens, but 
shrewd railroad officials expect this gar- 
den land to grow flour mills, elevators 
and factories. 

The Santa Fe yards formerly extended 
from Argentine west to elevator A of 
the Armour Grain Co., next to the largest 
grain elevator in the world. 


CROP IMPROVEMENT PLANS 


With the return of H. M. Bainer, di- 
rector, from the fairs at Topeka, Hutch- 
inson, Wichita and Oklahoma City, the 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation has started to plan the work of 
the organization for the winter months. 
The committee directing the work is com- 
posed of Harry G. Randall, C. W. Lons- 
dale and Dr. H. J. Waters, besides Mr. 
Bainer. 

The exhibits made by the association at 
the various agricultural fairs in the 
Southwest and the seed wheat distribution 
have been effective, it is said, and future 
campaigns for wheat improvement will 
probably also be along educational lines. 
More attention to methods and choice of 
seed is necessary if the reputation for 
high quality wheat enjoyed by Kansas 
and other southwestern states is to be 
maintained, according to Mr. Bainer. 
Some deterioration has been noticed, and 
it is feared a further decline, such as has 
already taken place in the spring wheat 
belt, might occur. 

“While nobody is alarmed and there 
appears to be no occasion for alarm, the 
matter does deserve careful considera- 
tion by every one whose welfare or in- 
terest is in any way connected with grow- 
ing wheat,” Mr. Bainer said. “A de- 
crease in quality is taking place in spite 
of better varieties and better cultural 
methods. It can be attributed only to the 
declining fertility of the soil which has 
accompanied the most exclusive wheat 
growing section of the past 25 years. 

“For many years it was thought that 
increasing the protein content and there- 
by the quality of wheat by fertilizing the 
soil was much like attempting to put 
butter fat into Holstein milk by feeding 
rich foods—it could not be done. Re- 
cent experiment work, however, has 
demonstrated clearly and decisively that 
protein in wheat does depend upon the 
lant food elements in the soil—especial- 
y the nitrogen content, and that an ade- 
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quate supply of nitrogen supplied at the 
right time and in the right way may in- 
crease the protein content an appreciable 
amount, considerably improving the mill- 
ing and baking quality and, consequently, 
increasing the market value of the wheat, 

“Experiments by the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station have shown that ground pre- 
viously in alfalfa produced a darker and 
better quality wheat than other ground 
not in alfalfa. The California Experi- 
ment Station found that by addition of 
nitrogen to the soil the protein content 
of the soft white wheat of that state 
could be increased from about 11 to over 
15 per cent, and the grade raised from 
No. 2 soft to No. 1 hard.” 


NOTES 


F. E. Goodrich, general manager Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., was in 
Kansas City this week. 

The Van Ackeren Bros. mill, Cedar 
Rapids, Neb., was destroyed by fire early 
this week. The loss was partly covered 
by $20,000 insurance. 

F. F. Burroughs, of the Western Mill- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., has re- 
turned from an extended trip through 
Oklahoma. Conditions in parts of that 
state are the worst in years, he said. 

Conrad H. Mann, Kansas City, has 
been elected secretary and treasurer of 
the United States Feed Mills Co. Mr. 
Mann, who has many local financial in- 
terests, has been a stockholder of the 
company for many years. He succeeds 
W. F. Tuttle, who died Oct. 4. 

Joseph L. Walker, sales manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, who went 
to Philadelphia this week to attend the 
formal opening of the Philadelphia Tide- 
water Terminal, will remain in the East 
about 10 days, calling at various markets. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Walker. 

L. A. Arneson, first vice president 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, attend- 
ed the regular quarterly meeting of direc- 
tors of that company, in Wichita, Oct. 13. 
E. R,. Freeman, New York City, also at- 
tended, and stayed a few days in Kansas 
City. Only routine matters were dis- 
cussed. 

E. V. Hoffman, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Ralph Hoffman, manager Hoffman Mills 
(Kansas Flour Mills Co.), Enterprise, 
Kansas, Harvey J. Owen and Fred Co- 
burn, Bulte Mills (Kansas Flour Mills 
Co.), are on a fishing trip on the Current 
River in the Ozarks. 

A. L. Collins has joined the sales de- 
partment of the Washburn-Crosby Co. of 
the Southwest. Mr. Collins was formerly 
with the Minneapolis office of the com- 
pany. Besides his ability as a salesman, 
he is the champion golfer of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby organization, and was run- 
ner-up for the Minnesota state champion- 
ship last year. 

T. A. O’Sullivan was elected to mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade this week, on transfer from Alfred 
Weston, of Alfred Weston & Co., flour 
jobbérs. The membership sold for $10,- 
500, including the transfer fee. Mr. 
Weston, who is advanced in years, has not 
been a resident of Kansas City for a 
number of years, and has not been active 
in the business, which is being conducted 
by Wilbur Weston. 

Members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade voted this week to empower direc- 
tors of the exchange to frame, adopt and 
put into effect such plan as is deemed 
advisable to buy or lease property for 
the use of the exchange. The action is a 
step toward securing new quarters for 
the Board of Trade, as the lease on tlie 
present building expires next year. As 
the board has promised to secure a build- 
ing large enough to house milling inter- 
ests as well as grain dealers, the voting 
was watched with interest by millers here. 


SALINA 


Local mills, along with others in this 
section, suffered from the acute car short- 
age this week, and were unable-to get 
cars to ship grain in from the country 
elevators or to ship mill products out. 
The car situation is now more acute here 
than during the war period. Salina mills 
operated only part time, several being 
forced to close for three days because 
no wheat arrived from country elevators. 

Shipping directions came in more freely 
this week, and there was a good demand 
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for bran, clears and low grades. There 
was little export call, and sales were re- 
stricted for the most part to regular cus- 
tomers’ standing orders. ¥ 

Very little wheat moved here this week, 
the average being 15 cars per day passing 
through the grain inspection bureau. On 
Oct. 19, only six cars were received. 

Quotations, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas 
City: short patent flour, $6.40@6.80; 95 
per cent $6.05@6.45, 100 per cent $5.95 
@6.35. Bran, $1.20@1.25 per 100 Ibs; 
mill-run, $1.25@1.30; brown shorts, $1.30 
@1.35; gray shorts, $1.50@1.55; white 
shorts, $1.65@1.70,—straight or mixed 
cars. Wheat, $1.05@1.10 bu. 
Output of Salina mills, with a total 
capacity of 46,200 bbls, with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ....+eeeeeeeeees 29,461 63 
Last week .....eeeeeeeeeee 36,967 73 
Last Year ..ececeeececseces 42,103 89 


NOTES 

The new office building of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co. is practically com- 
pleted. 

Mr. and Mrs, H. V. Nye are in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Nye is vice president and 
manager of the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration. 

Reports from the western part of the 
state indicate that rain is needed, and 
that some of the wheat acreage will have 
to be replanted owing to dry soil and 
worms. 

John Weber, president of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, and H. J. Nor- 
ton, superintendent of mills, made a trip 
through western Kansas, visiting mills 
and elevators, this week. 

The work of constructing the new 
300,000-bu elevator and storerooms of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. is well under 
way. There are eight cylindrical storage 
bins, 22 feet in diameter and 90 feet 
high. 

Elevators in this section of the country 
are loaded to capacity, and farmers con- 
tinue to bring in wheat. Travelling rep- 
resentatives of the railroads in Salina 
this week stated that everything possible 
was being done to relieve the car shortage. 


COLORADO 

Flour prices have advanced 40c per bbl 
this week and a good-sized business is 
being done at the new quotations. How- 
ever, mills are having very serious diffi- 
culty in getting cars tit for flour loading. 
Incoming wheat cars are not passing in- 
spection, and the railroads seem unable 
to furnish other cars for that purpose. 
As an example of the serious situation, 
one mill was unable to secure equipment 
for three days, and if relief does not 
materialize soon this plant will be forced 
to close down, although it has orders on 
its books to warrant full-time operation 
for the next three weeks. 

All customers are being urged to order 
out maximum capacity cars in order that 
they may keep flour -in stock and also 
lessen to some extent the heavy demand 
for railroad et and hejp relieve 
as soon as possible the grave shortage 
which exists. 

Flour prices are as follows: best patent, 
$6.25@6.35; standard patent, $5.50@5.60; 
self-rising, $6.50@6.60,—all in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River, prompt to 30-day 
shipment. , 

Demand for millfeed continues heavy, 
with mills unable to fill orders received. 
Some plants in this territory are sold 
ahead for as much as two weeks on bran, 
although operating at full capacity. The 
drouth in New Mexico this season has re- 
sulted in a large shortage of forage, and 
a big demand for millfeed is coming 
from that section. 


NOTES 

Mr. Burns, of the Carlisle-Burns Grain 
Co., Omaha, visited in Denver this week. 

J. K. Mullen, president and general 
manager of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., is visiting in Atlantic City. 

Grain receipts are increasing in Den- 
ver, and trading on the floor of the grain 
exchange is also larger in volume than 
for some time. 

M. C. Dolan, manager Excelsior Flour 
Mills, Denver, left this week for a busi- 
ness trip to Omaha, Neb., and Council 
Bluffs and Sioux City, Iowa, to be gone 
10 days. 

Growing conditions for the new crop of 
winter wheat have been very poor this 








fall all through eastern and central Colo- 
rado. Most of the wheat still remains 
in the ground unsprouted, but that plant- 
ed early, which has germinated, is burned 
up by the dry weather and will have to 
be reseeded. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 21.—Flour buyers 
appear to be looking for a break in the 
market, and are therefore disinclined to 
make purchases for other than imme- 
diate shipment. In a few cases, how- 
ever, some of the bakeries have been 
contracting for flour pretty well ahead. 
Millers say that prices are extremely 
close. Shipping directions are coming in 
satisfactorily, and all of the big mills 
are operating on full time. 

There has been a moderate movement 
of wheat to this market in the last week, 
and plenty of good milling wheat has 
been offered to supply the demand. The 
premium for the dark hard winters has 
been narrowing steadily. Two weeks 
ago the dark was selling 10c above the 
ordinary, while now it commands a pre- 
mium of only 2@4c. 

Feed is in excellent demand. Follow- 
ing are the — at which manufactur- 
ers and jobbers are selling their prod- 
ucts in round lots: bran, $20.50@22 ton; 
shorts, $24.50@25; middlings, $27@28; 
red dog, $32; alfalfa meal, choice $27, 
No. 1 $25, No. 2 $22; linseed meal, $50.10; 
cottonseed meal, 41 per cent $44@45, 36 
per cent $40.50@41.50; hominy feed, 
white $26, yellow $26. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 18,900 *21,370 113 
Last week ........ 18,900 19,557 103 
FeOP GHO cccscccvece 24,000 22,662 94 
Two years ago..... 24,000 9,431 39 
*Both mills running Sunday. 
Leien Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 

A continued but moderate increase in 
local sales of flour, with prices station- 
ary, and further advances in millfeed 
quotations, marked an uneventful week 
in Oklahoma. Nothing of interest de- 
veloped in exports. A few millers are 
still filling orders for American Relief 
flour consignments. Most of these are 
said to be small, their size, since orders 
are for clears principally, depending 
upon local trade conditions. Recently a 
5,000-bbl] order for clears was filled in 
1,000-bb] lots by five mills. 

It is estimated that Oklahoma will pro- 
duce 200,000 more bales of cotton than 
in 1921, which will mean the circulation 
of $30,000,000 to $35,000,000 more cash 
than last year. 

Complaints of heat damage to wheat 
are less frequent and the loss is believed 
to be inconsiderable. There are fewer 
complaints as to the character of milling 
wheat offered. One miller reports that 
he continues to get excellent results from 
wheat testing 56 to 57 lbs, and that there 
was not a variation of one point in the 
bakery analyses made in the course of a 


All varieties of millfeeds are in steady 
and increasing demand. There is also a 
good call for corn and alfalfa feed. Some 
exclusive feed mills report one of the best 
seasons in several years, and a gradually 
increasing business each month. Mill-run 
bran sold up to $1.35 per 100 lbs, chops 
at $1.60@1.70, straight bran at $1.35@ 
1.40, shorts at $1.60@1.70, and corn meal 
up to $2.20. 

From the back country came an unex- 
pectedly large quantity of wheat the early 
part of the week. The movement was 
heaviest in southwestern counties. One 
Frederick buyer bought 24 wagonloads in 
a day, and 7,000 bus in a week. Total 
receipts for a week at Frederick were 
20,000 bus. Farmers sold at $1.08. Some 
in that territory announced they would 
not sell for less than $1.25. 


NOTES 

A. J. Whitten, Evening Shade, Ark., 
will erect a feed mill in that town. 

The Hardeman-King Grain Co., Okla- 
homa City, has begun the manufacture 
of a new chicken feed. 

Repairs are being made to the power 
machinery of the El Reno Mill & Ele- 
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vator Co., and the plant probably will 
resume operations this week. 

B. C. Netherton, of Amarillo, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Great West Mill 
& Elevator Co., was married in Wichita 
Falls recently to Miss Ruth Haynie, of 
that city. 

Colonel I. R. Bobbitt, mill operator 
and grain dealer of Sherman, Texas, was 
married recently in that city to Mrs. 
Rowena Coover, a daughter of the late 
Colonel R. E. Smith, of Sherman. 

W. J. Ryan, secretary of the industrial 
committee of the Holdenville (Okla.) 
Chamber of Commerce, reports that his 
committee is negotiating for the installa- 
tion there of a 500-bbl flour mill. 

J. T. Brackeen, one of the owners of 
the flour mill at Afton, Okla., which 
burned recently, reports that he expects 
to organize a company and raise $6,000 
to install a 50-bb] mill to replace the old 
one. 

Judge Youmans has appointed Houston 
J. Payne receiver of certain field crops 
on the Buell ranch, operated by the Best- 
Clymer Mfg. Co., of Fort Smith, Ark., 
feed manufacturers, whose affairs are in- 
volved in litigation. 

That there has been a notable increase 
in shipments of American flour into 
Ecuador in recent months was stated in 
a report circulated over this territory 
recently by Ismel Aviles, consul of Ecua- 
dor at New Orleans. 

The Garrison Milling Co., Oklahoma 
City, has instituted a friendly suit against 
the Oklahoma City Gas & Electric Co. to 
determine whether the latter may be or- 
dered to provide natural gas for only 
one stove used in the company’s office. 

W. E. Hardeman, flour and feed sales- 
man of the Hardeman-King Co., McAles- 
ter Station, upon his return from New 
Orleans this week was transferred to the 
staff of the Muskogee Mill & Elevator 
Co. Argolus Anderson succeeds him at 
McAlester. 


Practically all of the grain belt of west- 
ern Oklahoma, the Texas panhandle and 
Texas south plains received showers this 
week. In some places the precipitation 
was heavy enough to insure completion of 
wheat seeding. Everywhere it was of 
benefit to fall grain crops. 


C. H. Murray, field inspector of the 
Texas department of weights and meas- 
ures, ordered the resacking of 2,300 sacks 
of flour at Anson, Texas, recently, be- 
cause of weight discrepancies. He con- 
demned all Seen discovered in Anson, 
because he found each 100-lb bag seven 
pounds short. 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, ‘has 
announced that Frank Kell, Wichita Falls 
and Oklahoma City miller, has been se- 
lected as a delegate to the Panama-Pacific 
conference to be held in Honolulu in 
November. Mr. Kell announces that he 
will be unable to attend. 


Frank Kell, veteran miller of Wichita 
Falls, has been selected as chairman of a 
Texas district of nine counties to raise 
a Salvation Army fund. At Dallas, re- 
cently, Mr. Kell was elected a member 
of the board of directors of the South- 
west Business Conference, which held its 
initial meeting in that city. 


J. W. S. Bower, pioneer mill and grain 
man of eastern Oklahoma, who recently 
leased the | sage of the Muskogee Mill « 
Elevator . to the Hardeman-King 
Grain Co., is retiring from the milling 
business, and he and fis sons will devote 
themselves to the conduct of their several 
grain elevators in the eastern part of 
the state. . 


A report of the New Orleans Chamber 
of Commerce circulated among members 
of the American Legion there last week 
showed that state-owned grain elevators 
in that city have a total capacity of 
2,620,000 bus, that several privately owned 
elevators have a total capacity of 5,050,- 
000 bus, and that grain shipments from 
that port last year totaled 72,171,348 bus. 


Traffic managers of some of the lead- 
ing mill concerns of Oklahoma and Texas 
will probably attend a h-aring in Chicago, 
on Nov. 15, of complaints made by Gulf 
steamship operators against ocean rates 
to European and Mediterranean coun- 
tries. It is claimed that New York rates 
are so much lower than Gulf rates as to 
give New York a monopoly of export 
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business on some commodities. This 
doubtless accounts for the fact that so 
much flour from southwestern mills has 
ne to New York instead of to New 
rleans and Galveston for export this 
year. 





Wheat Receipts by Grade 
Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States grain stand- 
















































































ards act, during the month of July, 1922 

and 1921: 

Dark northern spring— 1922 1921 
BS ED cccceceesssacece 3,540 2,661 
I Cianenen es 00s 002 2,281 2,098 
errr 2,287 4,147 
AT GOROTB oc cccccccces 2,103 5,629 

PEE nbc cone eens 10,211 14,535 

Northern spring— 

WB cccccccecsvccece 1,332 373 
ry OF Sanesavescnacens 794 206 
eT rere 315 302 
BEE GERMGTS wcccccccccce 292 348 

BORA cccusecccece 2,769 1,229 

Red spring— 
> E $eehvorcecescece 10 5 
Sy EE €ne5004960000s00 13 6 
BD MNS oé.cucesvecier 12 4 
Ge SEE 0 céeecbnces 5 17 

NED 6 v0 6 Bae cases 40 32 
Total hard red spring.... 13,020 15,796 

Amber durum— 

Pe I -G:hawe dh. berae-ee-e's.e 275 584 
Dh 1 6h0h400000000455 1,598 1,823 
"ES eer ee 619 515 
eee 167 285 

0 eee 2,559 3,207 

Durum— ° 
Ph M PHOn Cece reeceves 162 26 
CM <4 ene et av edeer 711 306 
BoE 2200s onesseesens 325 183 
GEE GEMOTS ccccccccsese 344 214 

MERE s wextesneens 1,542 729 

Red durum— 

Pk TM e650 eaeesdseese< 507 532 
Dy IE 0400050086800080 411 499 
SS ee rrr 127 110 
Pee 89 52 
WEEE oscceeeeses 1,134 1,193 
otal Garmm 2... .ccsccccs 5,235 5,129 

Dark hard winter— 
 & ears 1,862 3,381 
Sh I bAes oy tHeebas eas 4,117 6,596 
ern 2,956 2,934 
eee 1,897 1,414 

WEED wp coccvecces 10,832 14,325 

Hard winter— 

Me Oe O06 dn ecventeves 7,963 15,211 
Se Wt Resevedvbcdovode 24,490 48,776 
Bt: OF. Aaenweeeeeeneses 15,775 20,292 
EEE QUANG oc cavcccnccec 9,969 10,334 

WINGED a viccoccvects 58,197 94,613 

Yellow hard winter— 

Di thaquksssuusaee 852 1,273 

NW Adasveceeiescnas 5,136 6,942 
Sh. WY See sdececevccens 2,091 2,505 
Fo, Pree 1,187 1,695 
BURY barsnneéenes 9,266 12,415 
Total hard red winter... 78,295 121,353 

Red winter— 

PW M6 6eseeedeten eye 875 1,336 
i Me ¢0enneeeer santos 13,838 15,619 
ee Et sneesbeenerecens 12,565 17,186 
ys ere 11,410 13,866 

ee 38,688 48,007 

Western red— 

DM Séseetaan an saeee 115 159 

78 74 

5 11 

7 4 

Co eee ee 205 248 
Total soft red winter.... 38,893 48,255 

Hard white— 
wenesadsteeeusee 1,089 608 
rk OT Sherdivenkebesess 314 393 
BO Sev deccecceeeser 170 290 
ee ND. kp ewecvncnscs 55 151 

EE Aivt ade awuss 1 628 1,442 

Soft white— 

i  oeiinds dd ea ien OOS 163 153 
DE a6 4h bas catabeid 749 985 
Oe aE el 226 303 
ee Ev weteinoves 4 52 86 

MOE SSS chsweonene 1,190 1 527 

Western white— 

NTE VeWdsdeoed seta 598 651 
SE ME WER wh ieee kh KS Os 902 1,754 
J: Miek desitee e050 ce 529 716 
BE GURGGS 2c cccccccces 64 98 

WE Bick wees acaies 2,093 3,219 

Total white wheat...... 4,911 6,188 

Mixed wheat— 

Se het veces ste cewees 1,963 2,235 
OE ETS rrr 6,688 10,293 
cS a ee 4,479 6,381 
Se ED cc cccaseoses 3,243 4,012 
Total mixed wheat ...... 16,373 22,921 
gs ee ee 156,727 219,642 





The Cosmopolitan Shipping Co., Inc., 
New York City, announces that, effective 
Oct. 6, it has decided to increase the 
limitation of liability in its bill of lad- 
ing from $100 to $250 per package. 
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Flour trade was not very active in this 
market during the past week. The ad- 
vances in prices have been a little too 
much for buyers, and most of them, 
having sufficient supplies on hand to cov- 
er current needs, are awaiting develop- 
ments. It is the general opinion that it 
will take a declining market to bring 
them in again. 

Representatives of northwestern mills 
say buying was not so brisk this week. 
One factor entering into this was the 
difficulty in getting cars. The stiff ad- 
vance also served as a check on business. 
There was, however, a fair demand for 
small lots, and total sales made a fair 
volume. 

Trade in hard winters was moderate. 
Buyers have bearish ideas, and the mar- 
ket has gone up too rapidly for most of 
them. It is generally thought that the 
larger buyers have sufficient on hand, 
eal prefer to await developments before 
re-entering the market. 

Local mills report no special activity, 
and that buying of flour this week was 
mainly from hand to mouth and confined 
to small lots. This and the difficulty in 
getting cars is reflected in the output, 
which dropped off about 2,000 bbls. 

Clears are in fair request, especially 
the better grades. Many mills are well 
sold up on these, and are not offering 
very freely. Offerings of second clear 
are more free, but there is a fair demand, 
so there is no accumulation. 

Soft winter wheat flour was rather 
quiet. There was some buying, but the 
recent advances put a stop to it. It is 
thought that if prices were 25@30c low- 
er there would be freer buying. 

The export situation is about un- 
changed. Some sales of patents to the 
United Kingdom were made, but they 
were scattered and in small parcels. Ex- 
porters are receiving numerous inquiries 
from abroad, but so far little business 
has resulted. Clears are moving in fair 
volume for export to the Near East, but 
this class of business is restricted by 
mills not having much to offer. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $6.55 
@7.50 bbl, standard patent $6.25@7.25, 
first clear $4.50@5.60, second clear $3.20 
@4; hard winter short patent $5.95@7, 
straight $5.60@6.75, first clear $4.40@ 
5.25; soft winter short patent $5.75@ 
6.10, straight $5.25@5.75, first clear $4.50 
@4.90. 

The rye flour market is quiet, and some 
mills are resorting to price cutting to 
get business. Buyers are thought to 
be fairly well supplied, and are slow 
about entering into new contracts. The 
local rye flour output was again about 
2,000 bbls. White rye flour is quoted 
at $4.35@4.85, medium at $4.10@4.35, 
and dark at $3.25@3.75. 

Semolinas were in quiet demand, and 
sales were small in size and few in num- 
ber. Stocks are reported of fair size 
and macaroni factories are understood to 
be operating at reduced capacity. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at $5.60@5.70, jute, 
No. 3 semolina $5.50@5.60, durum flour 
$5.20@5.30, clear $3.70@3.80, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. 

MILLFEED 

Prices on millfeed are up $1@2. De- 
mand has been urgent up to the last day 
or two, but at present the edge seems 
to be off. Prices are considered too high, 
and buyers have been slow in following 
the recent advances. Mixed feed manu- 
facturers seem to be the best buyers. 

Mills are not offering feed here in any 
volume. Most of them have their out- 


puts taken care of for some time, and 
are confining their sales to mixed cars 
with flour. Deliveries of feed are very 
slow, and much complaint is heard in this 
respect. 

Flour middlings have been quite ac- 
tive of late, and prices are much on 
Red dog has not enjoyed any special ac- 
tivity, and the trade has not been show- 
ing much interest. 

Bran is quoted at $25@27.50 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $26.75@27.50, flour mid- 
dlings $28.75@31.50, and red dog $32@ 
33. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week .......+- 40,000 31,000 77 
Last week ........ 40,000 33,000 82 
YOOF OBO ccccesces 40,000 33,000 82 
Two years ago..... 26,700 20,000 76 


CASH WHEAT 


There was no special feature to the 
cash wheat market this week. Red win- 
ter was comparatively weaker, and pre- 
miums were off about 2@3c. Hard win- 
ters were stronger than other varieties. 

Millers were not so interested in. red 
winters. Offerings were light, but were 
more than sufficient to take care of the 
demand. Millers were good buyers of 
hard winter wheat, and there was also a 
good, and on a few days urgent, call 
from shippers. Springs were in no par- 
a demand, and offerings were lim- 
ited, 

Two cargoes of Canadian wheat were 
reported consigned to Chicago this week. 
One is understood to be already sold for 
mixing purposes and one is unsold. The 
trade is of the opinion that Canadian 
wheat on the basis of 313,@32c over 
December, duty paid, is not a bad buy, 
but at present the bad car situation is 
interfering with this trade, as it is sold 
on in-store basis. 

Receipts were 445 cars, against 434 
last week, and 314 a year ago.. A part 
of this passed through for eastern mills 
from the Southwest. Shipping sales to- 
taled 310,000 bus, mainly domestic. 

Premiums on No. 1 red are around 61, 
@ic over December, No. 2 red 6@61,4¢ 
over, No. 3 red 5@6c over; No. 1 hard 
winter 5@6c over, No. 2 hard 44,@5'\4c 
over, No. 3 hard 4@4%%c over; No. 1 
dark northern spring 12@16c over, No. 
2 dark northern 8@12c over, No. 1 north- 
ern 3@10c over, No. 2 northern 2@5c 
over, No. 3 northern 1@3c over. 


NOTES 


Chicago Board of Trade memberships 
sold recently at $5,500. 

The American Corn Millers’ Federation 
will hold its annual meeting on Dec. 4-5. 

O. F. Frisbie, of the Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., Inc., Schuyler, Neb., was in 
Chicago this week. 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., has returned to Chicago from 
an eastern business trip. 

Walter A. Thomas, of the Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in this market during the week. 

W. R. Morris, Kansas City, manager 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the 
Southwest), was in this market Oct. 16. 

W. C. Pritchard, office manager of 
the Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, 
is on a business trip to New York and 
Boston. 

James Ford Bell, vice president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the —- office of this company 
during the week. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
in Chicago the greater part of the week. 
He remained for the millers’ meeting, 
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and left on the special train for Phila- 
delphia. 

M. A. Gray, chief chemist for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped off in Chicago on Oct. 18 on his 
way to Cincinnati. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, on Oct. 
17, Harvey L. Boyer was expelled from 
membership in the Board of Trade. 


S. N. Osgood, former manager of the 
Commercial Feed Co., Minneapolis, is 
now with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Mr. Osgood has been in Chicago several 
days this week. 

Lake flour shipments from Chicago 
this week were 9,000 bbls, of which 5,000 
went to Buffalo, and 4,000 to Erie; 916,- 
000 bus corn, 768,000 bus to Depot Har- 
bor, 60,000 to Montreal, and 88,000 to 
Collingwood. 

Asbjérn P. Bjérnstad, of Christiania, 
Norway, arrived in Chicago on Oct. 19. 
He expects to remain here for about a 
week calling on mills and exporters. Mr. 
Bjérnstad attended the closing session 
of the Millers’ National Federation meet- 
ing on Oct. 20, and met a number of ex- 
porting millers. 

According to reports from the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, 32,929 fewer 
freight cars were in need of repair on 
American railroads on Oct. 1 than on 
July, when the strike began. The total 
number in need of repair is given at 
291,654, or 12.8 per cent of the cars on 
all lines, a decrease of 12,894 cars from 
the total of Sept. 15. 


WISCONSIN 


MitwavkeE, Wis., Oct. 21.—During the 
period when flour prices were advancin 
in sympathy with the rise in cash | 
option wheat prices, flour trade showed 
signs of a steady shrinkage, but toward 
the end of the week, when a reaction set 
in, inquiry revived. So far the lower 
level has not been important enough to 
bring out any rush of buying, and such a 
development is not looked for, although 
it is firmly believed that if the market 
continues downward, a moderate trade is 
likely. 

Judging by inquiry and orders, a con- 
siderable part of the consuming trade 
apparently is in a fairly comfortable 
situation with respect to flour supply, for 
orders booked most of this week called 
for relatively small lots and in nearly 
every case the order was accompanied by 
shipping directions. Under existing con- 
ditions of transportation, such specifica- 
tions in the eyes of mills mean “as soon 
as possible” instead of immediate deliv- 
ery, for the car situation this week has 
been more harassing than since July 1. 

Business this week was fairly well di- 
vided between family patent and bakers 
patent. Trade apparently was limited 
to necessities. The experience of job- 
bers was approximately the same. Cus- 
tomers asked for small quantities at a 
time. Wholesale bakeries appear to be 
well fortified through purchases in Au- 
gust and September. A feeling seemed 
to pervade the trade that the advance in 
wheat, already regarded as_ fictitious, 
was due for a break, and when the first 
soft spot came Thursday, and was ac- 
centuated on Friday and Saturday, sat- 
isfaction was apparent, manifested by a 
better inquiry. 

Prices show a slight reduction from 
the peak reached at the top of the ad- 
vance in wheat, although flour did not 
follow this advance to its limit and is 
slower to follow the decline, especially 
since this is not of broad proportions as 
yet. Best patent is 10@1l5c bbl higher 
than last week, and bakers patent is up 
10@20c. Fancy brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $6.90@7.65, 
and straight at $6.40@7.05, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. 

The call for fancy clears is such that 
mills find no trouble in making pout 
disposition of the available supply. In 
the case of second clear, however, the 
situation is different. The lower quali- 
ties are hard to move at anywhere near 
a satisfactory figure. Prices are slightly 
easier in comparison with last week. 
First clear was quoted at $5.25@5.75, 
and second nominally at $4.10@5.20, in 
98-lb cottons. 

The situation respecting Kansas‘ flour 
has improved slightly. While hard win- 
ter wheat stands at about the same level 
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as a week ago, red winters are 4c bu 
lower, reducing the premium over hard 
to 1%c bu. At the same time this re- 
adjustment has favored winter wheat in 
relation to spring. Winter flour prices, 
while advanced during the week, are 
easier, and with some interests willing 
to. make concessions, there has been 
established a certain price advantage 
that in the last three to four weeks was 
almost entirely absent and worked to 
the disadvantage of Kansas flour. 

Local mills once more are doing prac- 
tically as much.business in Kansas flour 
as in spring. Jobbers have not felt much 
improvement, but are hopeful, especially 
in view of the general check on the re- 
cent upward movement of grain prices. 
Fancy Kansas patent was quoted at 
$6.85@7.20, and bakers patent at $6.15 
@6.85, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity” Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 16,000 10,000 63 
Last week ........ 16,000 9,500 60 
EGE FEOF ccccccces 28,000 15,992 57 
Two years ago..... 24,000 1,700 7 
Three years ago.... 24,000 14,000 58 
Four years ago..... 18,000 11,700 65 
Five years ago..... 16,000 7,000 4 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
continues to show increases in receipts 
as well as shipments, due to the passage 
of considerable flour from the Northwest 
through this port to take advantage of 
lake vessel facilities. Receipts this week 
were 58,100 bbls, against 56,570 last 
week and 29,620 last year. The Milwau- 
kee road this week brought in 46,900 
bbls; lake transit lines took out 29,220, 
and lake vessels carried out 17,000. 


MILLFEED 


Although the keen edge of the demand 
for millfeed seems to have been dulled 
to some extent by the declining tendency 
of grain and flour prices in the last two 
or three days, plenty of business is being 
placed before mills, and they are in no 
better position than before to make 
prompt deliveries on new orders. The 
principal effort is to clean up old con- 
tracts, which is a slow process because 
of the car shortage and the relatively 
heavy sales made recently, which cur- 
rent production, while fairly heavy, has 
not yet absorbed. 

Prices are firmly held at another ad- 
vance during the week, and there is no 
sign of any softening, inasmuch as the 
supply remains wholly inadequate to fill 
the demand. Brokers are pressing mills, 
and the jobbing trade in turn is exerting 
pressure as a reflection of the generally 
heavy consumptive call. While the heavy 
feeds are in no wise so much wanted 
as the lighter grades, they have profited 
in more or less nominal price advances. 

Compared with a week ago, spring 
bran is up $1.50@2 ton, and winter ad- 
vanced 50c@$1. Middlings are $1.50@2 ton 
higher. Flour middlings in the same 
period advanced $1@2. Red dog is un- 
changed to $1.50 ton lower on the out- 
side of the range. Rye feed took an- 
other rise of $1@1.50, and hominy feed 
is up $1. Oil meal shows an advance of 
50c@$1.50, and cottonseed meal is $1 ton 


higher. Reground oat feed has been 
marked up 50c ton. Gluten feed is $1 
higher. 


Receipts of millfeed at Milwaukee this 
week were 2,880 tons, compared with 780 
last year; shipments were 6,979 tons, 
against 7,346 last year. 


RYE FLOUR 


The steady improvement in the call 
for pure white rye flour has caused local 
mills to increase their operating sched- 
ules still further, despite the fact that 
business remains quite unbalanced by the 
lack of a commensurate demand for 
medium and dark grades. At no time 
this year, however, has business been 
so active as at present, and the result is 
that production has reached the highest 
point of the year. 

Milwaukee rye mills this week made 
2,400 bbls, compared with 2,000 last week 
and 3,215 in the same week a year ago, 
when capacity was larger. This repre- 
sents approximately 80 per cent of the 
existing rye capacity in this market. 
Since the latter part of January, produc- 
tion has been floating between 500 and 
2,000 bbls, and the increase of 400 bbls 
in this week’s output is regarded as sig- 
nificant of genuine improvement, That 
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this should come about in the face of a 
consistently ascending market, when buy- 
ers have admittedly been holding off in 
anticipation of a lower level of prices, 
is still greater proof. 

Locally there is a moderate demand 
for pure dark rye flour, but otherwise 
this grade is hard to move. Eastern de- 
mand, including export requirements, is 
small, although inquiry is active. East- 
ern brokers are offering prices that Wis- 
consin rye millers are unable to accept. 
Some of these are below the price com- 
manded by the medium qualities a month 
ago, when rye was selling considerably 
below the present level. As a rule, when 
these offers are answered with an ad- 
verse response, the inquirers say they 
have acceptances from mills in competi- 
tive territory, but investigation reveals 
the fact that some brokers are not act- 
ing in good faith in this respect. 

There has developed a slightly easier 
feeling in rye flour prices, in sympathy 
with the decline in the cash article in line 
with futures. Pure white still shows an 
advance of 15@25c bbl, while straight is 
up on the inside of the range, and dark 
is lower but mainly nominal. Pure white 
was quoted at $5.40@5.65, straight at 
$4.95@5.10, and dark at $3.65@4.60, in 
98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


Corn millers are dependent almost en- 
tirely upon domestic needs, as export 
inquiry and demand is very slow, due to 
the fact that the exportation of the 
grain is meeting practically all of the 
requirements of foreign countries, and 
especially Europe. While at this season 
in more nearly normal years consider- 
able forward buying was done, the bulk 
in the last two to three years has come 
immediately after the beginning of the 
new year, the fall months being devoted 
to filling current needs. 

The rather sensational strength in the 
corn market, however, has checked pur- 
chasing of corn goods. Prices have been 
emer upward until corn flour has com- 
manded nearly 2c lb. This is considered 
much too high by the trade, although 
justified by cash corn prices. With the 
option soaring into astonishing levels, 
the cash article is commanding a rela- 
tively enormous premium of 5%,@614,c 
bu. At today’s close, cash corn was 
quoted less than 6c bu under choicest 
rye, which illustrates the price situation 
fairly well. 

Corn mills are doing a good business 
in feed, and this is supporting produc- 
tion schedules more perhaps than the 
call for flour, meal or grits. Output is 


of fair proportions, but is limited to a 
considerable extent by the car shortage. 
Prices are firm and higher. Corn flour 


was quoted at $1.90@1.95, white corn 
meal at $1.85@1.90, and corn grits at 
$1.80@1.85, in 100-lb sacks. 


NOTES 


The Cochrane Grain & Commission Co., 
Cochrane, has filed notice of ‘dissolution 
as a corporation. i 

W. J. Grover, general manager of the 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills, was 
on ’change yesterday. 

The Busalacchi Bros. Macaroni Co., 
360 Grove Street, Milwaukee, has in- 
creased its capitalization to $60,000. 

The flour and feed mill of William 

Schmidt, Auburndale, was practically 
burned to the ground on Oct. 17, causing 
a loss of $8,000 to $10,000. Mr. Schmidt 
probably will rebuild at once. 
_ The Elkhorn (Wis.) Lumber Co. is 
installing feed mixing equipment in its 
mill to produce for the custom trade bal- 
anced rations from home grown grains 
and feed. A similar installation was re- 
cently made by Dadum Bros. at White- 
water. 

Joseph Sedolka, of Brownsville, has 
purchased from the Champion Pure 
Food Co. the old flour mill on North 
Mill Street, Waupun, which for several 
years has been used as a storage house. 
Mr. Sedolka will install modern feed 
grinding machinery and rebuild the mill 

am. 

Paul O. Nyhus, of Appleton, has been 
appointed state crop reporter of the 
Wisconsin department of iculture, co- 
operating with the federal department. 
He succeeds Joseph A. Becker, who re- 
signed recently to accept a position in 
the agricultural research division of the 
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federal department at Washington. Mr. 
Nyhus is a graduate of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture and for the past 
three years has been doing agricultural 
field work for the First National Bank 
of Appleton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton L. Hibbard, 637 
Summit Avenue, Milwaukee, have an- 
nounced the marriage of their daughter, 
Lila Lucille, to Miles Erwin Fraser, 
which took place Saturday, Oct. 14. Mr. 
Fraser is a son of John Fraser, Sr., and 
associated with his father in the Fraser 
Co., milling engineer, Milwaukee. 

L. E. Meyer. 





NEW WHEAT EXPORT KATE DENIED 

Omana, Nes., Oct. 21.—John A. Kuhn, 
traffic manager of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, has returned from Washington, 
where, under instructions from the board 
of directors of the exchange, he appeared 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to protest against the granting of 
the application of the Illinois Central 
Railroad for permission to put into ef- 
fect a cohend rate of 1544c per 100 lbs 
on wheat from Chicago to New Orleans 
for export, this reduced rate to cover 
wheat originating at Lake Superior 
ports, which, of course, means Canadian 
wheat. After listening to argument by 
Mr. Kuhn, the Commission Secided to 
deny the application of the carrier. 

Mr. Kuhn protested against the Com- 
mission’s granting the application of the 
carrier on the following grounds: 

“First. The publication of this rate 
would mean that Canadian grain for 
Europe would displace American grain. 

“Second. The effect of this publication 
would at once reduce the price of Ameri- 
can wheat to the extent of 5@10c bu, 
since Canadian wheat is selling at that 
figure under American wheat. 

“Third. To furnish cars at Chicago 
for this Canadian wheat while we are in 
such dire distress for cars in this part 
of the country would be a rank discrimi- 
nation against the American farmer in 
favor of the Canadian farmer. 

“Fourth. Since New Orleans is the 
only port left to us for our American 
wheat as well as corn, that port would 
be congested with Canadian wheat, and 
this of itself would mean a reduction 
in the price of American grains, both 
wheat and corn.” 

Mr. Kuhn further pointed out to the 
Commission that Montreal as well as 
Buffalo was hopelessly congested, which 
is the reason a premium is being paid for 
American wheat by New Orleans export- 
ers, and to give the Canadian wheat an 
outlet through the New Orleans port, he 
declared, would be the grossest kind of 
discrimination against the American 
farmer. . 

Leicu Leste. 





TARIFF EFFECTS ON IMPORTS 

The flood of imports which had been 
expected during September in anticipa- 
tion of the new tariff did not materialize, 
although the nation’s combined imports 
and exports for the month showed an 
increase of more than $50,000,000 over 
those of September, 1921. 

Imports for the month are shown in 
Department of Commerce figures to have 
totaled $232,000,000, against $179,000,000 
in the same month a year ago. The Sep- 
tember figure was about $50,000,000 un- 
der the total for August, and was the 
smallest monthly aggregate since last 
April. 

Exports for September were valued at 
$317,000,000, compared to $324,000,000 in 
the same month last year, making the 
total turnover of American foreign 
commerce $549,000,000, an increase of 
approximately $50,000,000 over that of 
September, 1921, but approximately $80,- 
000,000 less than that last August. The 
trade balance in favor of the United 
States for September was $85,000,000, 
compared with $145,570,958 in Septem- 
ber, 1921, and $20,000,000 last August. 

For the nine months of this year end- 
ing with September, exports were val- 
ued at $2,740,000,000 and imports at $2,- 
184,000,000. Compared with the same 
period in 1921, exports decreased $810,- 
000,000, while imports increased $311,- 
000,000. For the nine months of this 
year, the total trade balance in favor of 
this country was $556,000,000, against 
$1,678,000,000 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1921. 
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INCREASE THE LOAD 


Scarcity of cars, and inability to get 
enough of them to take care of shipments, 
is the outstanding feature of the week. 
One of the Toledo mills was prevented 
from getting into full-time operation this 
week on this account. Promises of a 
sufficient supply of cars have been made, 
but promises and cars are two different 
things. 

One Toledo miller has now determined 
that his minimum shipments shall here- 
after contain not less than three hundred 
barrels of flour, or twenty tons of feed 
for every hundred barrels of flour, a 
minimum carload of thirty tons instead 
of twenty, and he advocates the adop- 
tion of this rule and practice in the trade. 

He says his way is being made difficult 
by northwestern spring wheat millers of- 
fering his customers two hundred barrel 
cars, and that these millers are using their 
willingness to make such shipments as an 
argument in closing sales. Self-interest 
would seem to dictate co-operation from 
millers in this matter, particularly in the 
Northwest, where the car situation is sup- 
posed to be even worse than it is here. 

Increasing the load, and prompter 
loading and unloading of cars, should 
afford some relief to the present situa- 
tion. It is a thoroughlv practical meas- 
ure, and one that is open for adoption. 
Increasing the supply of cars and engines 
is something which will require time. 
Either the business of the country must 
fall off considerably, or new cars and en- 
gines must be built, and there is no pros- 
pect of immediate relief from either one 
of those sources. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


There was a variety of experiences 
among millers as to new sales of flour 
this week. A fair business was done at 
Toledo; in fact, one miller reports busi- 
ness very good, with further export sales 
made every day. However, all the ex- 
porting millers were not able to get in 
on this business, and there seemed to be 
more of a range in the prices offered 
than usuaL One sale netted the top price 
for the crop, 40s, and other sales were 
made at 39s. 

Several interior millers also reported 
good export sales for the week. Some of 
these interior country mills find prices too 
low for acceptance. The Canadian and 
Australian winters have held values down 
so low in the United Kingdom that west- 
ern soft wheat mills have found it diffi- 
cult to sell any round lots. Soft wheat 
is selling higher in the St. Louis territory 
than it is in Ohio, and this is an anoma- 
lous situation. 

Some outside millers say that the trade 
is not buying so freely since the advance 
in price, although it is willing to Poy 
better prices where shipment can be defi- 
nitely promised. There is still quite a 
difference, however, between promising 
shipment and getting the shipments 
through. 

A notable incident of the week was the 
bidding up for wheat by some millers. 
One Toledo miller bid as high as $1.22 for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, during the 
week. He received about 75,000 bus on 
his bids, and these receipts were large 
enough to occasion comment, in view of 
the tight situation which has prevailed. 
All Toledo millers were higher bidders 
during the week, and the advance brought 
out a little more wheat. 

Many millers are friendly to the ad- 
vance which has taken place in wheat 
prices. They have the feeling that it is 


of general and widespread benefit to 
farmers, grain dealers, millers, and flour 
and feed distributors. There is a feeling 
that conditions justify present levels. 

Some millers took off their hedges a 
while back and have made a little profit 
on their wheat. This has facilitated the 
sale of flour. Some express satisfaction 
that their export sales have turned out 
to be profitable to their foreign connec- 
tions. Sentiment as to the probable 
course of the market is mixed. 

It is noticeable that there is more of 
an inclination among buyers to anticipate 
their requirements tnan a short time ago. 
In other words, one observes occasionally 
a tendency to break away from the abso- 
lute and literal following of the hand- 
to-mouth policy which has prevailed so 
long. The tendency has not become espe- 
cially marked, nor is it characteristic of 
the buying, and it probably would not 
warrant comment except that it indicates 
a departure from long-established prac- 
tice. 

In spite of numerous and frequent ad- 
vances, feed continues in good demand 
and movement. One Toledo miller ad- 
vanced the price of bran $4 ton and mid- 
dlings $5 this week without checking the 
movement. His total advance on feed has 
been nearly $10 ton in the last two weeks. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.18 for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, Oct. 
20; during the week the bid went as high 
as $1.22, disregarding the Toledo deliv- 
ered price. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent was quoted at $5.70@6.10, local 
springs $6.55@6.75, and local Kansas 
$6.30, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo; soft winter 
wheat bran, $29@30; mixed feed, $29.50 
@31.50; middlings, $80@33. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
This Week ....ccccccsccces 36,100 75 
EMOt WOOK ccccccesscccccce 35,000 73 
FOOP OBO ccccccccccccccces 37,100 77 
Two years AGO ....-.eeeeee 19,800 48% 
Three years AGO ....+sseee 37,400 78 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
This week ...... 23 144,360 88,483 61 


Last week ...... 19 118,560 73,973 62 

Year ago ....... 21 124,710 80,299 64 

Two years ago... 27 150,660 62,173 41 
NOTES 


C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., has been on a trip to Massa- 
chusetts and Maine. 

I. C. Finn, representing the Riegel Sack 
Co., Chicago, was in Toledo calling on 
the trade the last of the week. 

George Brown, treasurer and general 
manager Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, was in New York this week. 

R. T. Stedman, representing Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., in 
Ohio, called at this office this week. 

J. F. Hall, manager central states 
branch. at Toledo, Ohio, of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
was in Cincinnati and Chicago this week. 

K. K. Baldwin, flour broker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has taken the account of the 
Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn., and 
will represent this mill in northeastern 
Ohio. E. E. Bosin is sales manager of 
the mill. 

The Cannon Valley Millin 
apolis, has arran with 


Co., Minne- 
. R. Butler, 


Ravenna, Ohio, formerly of the Edward 
Katzinger Co., Chica 
Ohio, and with E, A, 


, to represent it in 
amm, Port Huron, 
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Mich., to represent it in eastern Michi- 
gan. 

The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold a meeting at the Chamber of 
Commerce, Lima, Oct. 24, to which all 
members of the gra:n trade are invited, 
whether or not they are members of any 
association. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
and Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler 
Co., Troy, Ohio, attended the meeting of 
the directors and delegates at Chicago, 
and the opening of the Philadelphia Tide- 
water Terminal. 


It is reported that the B. H. Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. contemplates the 
erection of a new warehouse at Cincin- 
nati, to cost $1,000,000. This company is 
a large purchaser of flour, both for its 
stores and its bakery. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, Nov. 14-15. Secretary Tanner is 
making an effort to assure a large at- 
tendance, and is inviting the suggestion 
of subjects for the programme. 


Henry Young, trustee in bankruptcy 
of the hallovas (Ohio) Flour Mills Co., 
which property was advertised to be sold 
Oct. 10 at public auction, advises that 
the order of sale was withdrawn by the 
bankruptcy court and no sale was held. 


Miller & Sheridan, flour brokers and 
jobbers, Louisville, Ky., are handling the 
accounts of Gold Mine and King’s Best, 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Raven’s Best and Green Seal, Kaw Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, and also flour 
from the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co. 


The crop reporting service of the state 
department of agriculture reported the 
following prices as being paid farmers 
for wheat on Sept. 15: average, 98c; pre- 
vious month, 97c; year ago, $1.16. Ac- 
cording to Secretary Tanner, the prices 
being paid farmers on Oct. 17 by Ohio 
mills showed a range of $1@1.13. 


The weather has been very favorable 
this week for fall work, clear, and with 
moderate temperatures. Recent rains 
have put the ground in good condition. 
The planting of wheat has progressed 
rapidly and is now finished in some locali- 
ties. In many places the grain is up, and 
has a good appearance. Seeding was de- 
layed to avoid damage from Hessian fly. 
A recent heavy frost also should have 
served to check any damage from this 
source. No definite information is avail- 
able as to acreage. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasuvittz, Tenn., Oct. 21.—Flour 
prices continue firm, and buyers have 
been manifesting more interest. Some 
good-sized contracts have been booked, 
with new business making considerably 
better showing than for the correspond- 
ing period last year. The improvement 
in demand has been greatly appreciated, 
as buying had previously been the light- 
est of the season. The car situation is 

tting some better, though considerable 

ifficulty is experienced in obtaining suf- 
ficient for shipments of flour. 

Flour prices have not changed greatly 
this week, and at the. close were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7.20@7.60; standard 
or regular patent, $6.30@6.50; straight 
patent, $5.80@6.10; first clears, -$4.35@5. 

Rehandlers of flour report business 
quiet, with a fair volume of small sales. 
Prices: spring wheat, first patent, 98 Ibs, 
estton, delivered at Nashville, $7.50@8; 
hard winter short patent, $6.25@6.75. 

The strong tone of prices is the fea- 
ture of wheat. Mills are going into ter- 
minal markets for supplies, there being 
no local offerings of consequence. No. 
2 red, with bill, is quoted at $1.38@1.40 
bu, Nashville. 

The millfeed situation continues good 
at steady prices, as follows: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $25@27; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $80@32. 

Some of the large corn mills report 
improved demand. Corn meal has been 
dull since the war ended, but some of the 
big commercial plants are now said to be 
seeing possibilities of ot opera- 
tions again. Prices: bolted meal, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
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points, $1.65@1.70; unbolted meal, $1.60 
@1.65. 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 187,530 122,944 65.5 
Last week ....... 183,780 118,029 64.2 
VYeOGr G80 .ccccces 196,470 109,173 55.5 
Two years ago.... 204,990 96,645 47.1 


Three years ago.. 200,790 153,295 76.3 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 21 Oct. 14 
Flour, Dbig .......-es06. 30,600 35,300 
Wheat, BUS .c.ccccccess 205,000 245,000 
Corn, Dug ...--ceccceece 72,000 103,000 
Oats, DUB ...cscccccceees 267,000 218,000 


NOTES 


J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, was 
in Chicago this week to attend the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation meeting. 

J. R. Bachman, of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Milling Co. and Fred Vories, of the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, were 
in Nashville this week regarding an In- 
terstate Commerce Commission hearing 
on less than car lot rates. 

The Tennessee department of agricul- 
ture, in a recent bulletin, has interesting 
data for feedstuff interests. The pam- 
phlet embraces statutes of Tennessee re- 
lating to feedstuffs, rules and regula- 
tions of the department for enforce- 
ment, and a list of between 300 and 400 
feedstuff dealers of the state, with their 


addresses. 
Joun LEIPER. 


PITTSBURGH 


PrrrssurcH, Pa., Oct. 21.—The general 
tone of the flour market the past week 
was good, although toward the close 
there was a weakening from the firmness 
that pervaded it the first three days of 
the week. 

The problem of delayed cars and slow 
deliveries is one that the flour jobbers 
and distributors are now struggling with, 
and while there is a more hopeful feeling 
manifested, due to the activity of railroad 
traffic men in their endeavors to get flour 
through, consumers are disturbed over 
the situation. 

Sales were better than last week, and 
the activity was reflected in stiffened 
prices. Good spot flours command a good 
price, and are eagerly taken by bakers. 
The family supply trade is also reported 
brisk, and the outlook is considered ex- 
cellent. 

Demand for springs was rather good, 
and the buyers who had been holding off 
for lower prices evidently reconsidered 
their decisions. It is apparent to the 
wise buyer that prices have about reached 
rock bottom, so far as good flour is con- 
cerned, and that the discreet buyer will 
make his purchases now. y 

There was a fair demand for soft win- 
ters, with prices ‘slightly advanced over 
last week. A number of representatives 
of southwestern. mills were in Pittsburgh 
this week, interviewing bakers and trad- 
ers in general, and offering, it was said, 
some concessions worthy of considera- 
tion, for carload shipments. 

Rye flour was firm and in fair demand, 
and the same can be said of clears. 

Flour prices: spring wheat patent $6.40 
@17.50, and hard winter $6.25@7, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.50@5, 
bulk; clears, $5.50@6, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; white rye $5@5.25, medium $4.25 
@4.75, dark $3.75@4.50, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The millfeed market took on new life 
this week, and demand was good. How- 
ever, the car shortage and freight conges- 
tion handicapped receipts, and jobbers 
could not deliver the goods. As-a result, 
prices advanced somewhat. Quotations: 
standard middlings, $25.50@26.50 ton; 
flour middlings, $29@30; red dog, $35.50 
@36; spring wheat bran, $24.50@25.50; 
winter wheat bran, $25.50@26.60. 


NOTES 

Mrs. Catharine A. Dietrich, mother of 

D. Wellington Dietrich, secretary of the 

Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, died 
at her home in Reading, Pa., aged 86. 

Charles A. Schofer, associated with his 

father, James A. Schofer, in the bakery 


business at Reading, Pa., was married on 
Oct. 19 to Miss Margaret H. Guenther. 


Luke C. Patterson, for many years 
store manager of the Union Supply Co. 
at Brownfield, Pa., has been appointed 
purchasing agent for the 70 stores of the 
company, with headquarters at Union- 
town. He succeeds Miles E. Pritts, re- 
signed. 

Henry L. Eberly, aged 76, a retired 
flour and feed dealer of Altoona, Pa., 
died at his home there on Oct. 18 after 
a brief illness. He was a veteran of the 
Civil War, and served under. General 
Sheridan, enlisting at the age of 17. His 
widow and two daughters survive. 

In the Blair County common pleas 
court at Hollidaysburg, Pa., on Oct. 17, 
in the case of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. against John Hall, a grocer of Al- 
toona, an amicable settlement was reached 
before the case was called for trial. Hall 
agreed to pay the milling company $150 
in payment of a debt. Suit had been 
brought for $250. 

C. C. Larus. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit1E, Inp., Oct. 21.—The ruling 
cash price for No. 2 wheat has risen to 
$1.18 in the local market, and is bringing 
out stocks that have been held since har- 
vest. As an offset to the advancing price, 
millers state that buyers have suddenly 
ceased their activity, and the week has 
been quiet, so far as new orders are con- 
cerned, However, the sudden slump has 
given millers an opportunity to catch up 
with orders on hand. There has been very 
little export inquiry, the high price of 
wheat being the cause. 

Flour quotations for the week end, 
based f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb cottons, 
carload lots: best patent, $7@7.25; 
straights, $5.75@6.50; Kansas hard, $7.25 
@7.50; clears, in 100-lb jutes, carload 
lots, firsts $4.25@4.50, seconds $3.75@ 
4.25. 

Millfeed is in great demand, with in- 
creasing orders and less ability to meet 
requirements. Quotations, based f.o.b., 
Evansville, 100-lb sacks, in carload lots: 
bran, $27@28; mixed feed, $28@29; 
shorts, $32@33. 

— * 


J. L. Knauss, who has been represent- 
ing the Southeastern Millers’ Association, 
returned Saturday night from Chicago, 
where he attended the Federation con- 


vention. 
W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Oct. 21.—The general 
opinion in the flour trade this week has 
been that prices should be higher, but 
the somewhat lower options of the past 
few days checked buying. Mills show no 
tendency to reduce quotations, and sa 
that prices would no doubt be advanced, 
but for the sharp advance in feed. 
Winter wheat mills are offering their 
top patents at $6.30@6.50, and standard 
patents are quoted at $5.90@6.25; Kan- 
sas short patents $7.50@7.75, straights 
$6.90@7.10; northwestern springs, $7.75 
@8.25. 

Feed has been scarce this week, and 
mills generally are oversold. They are 
uoting bran at $32@34, standard mid- 
lings at $33@36, flour middlings at $36 
@39, and red dog at $41.50. 


NOTES 
Carroll N. Presson, trading as the 
Model bakery, Hampton, Va., is bank- 
rupt. Liabilities, $1,811; assets, $1,860. 
Freight embargoes have been lifted on 
all railroads entering Norfolk, and nor- 
mal schedules have again obtained. The 
scarcity of cars, however, is being keenly 
felt, some shippers reporting they are 
able to obtain only about 50 per cent of 
normal transportation for this reason. 
Bakers, grocers, flour and feed deal- 
ers, biscuit companies, and other allied 
trades will join in the Pure Food Show 
to be held here Nov. 1-11 under the 
auspices of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association. The show is 
held 10 days this year, instead of one 
week, as formerly, because in the past 
crowds have overflowed into the street 
each day and night. The exhibits this 
year are expected to be the most exten- 
sive ever seen in Virginia. 
The city of Norfolk has awarded a 
contract for the construction of a con- 
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crete covered pier, 1,200 feet long and 
494 feet wide, on the city waterfront at 
Sewall’s Point adjoining the municipal 

ain elevator. The contract was for 

580,000. This is the second unit of the 
municipal terminal development provid- 
ed for last February in a $5,000,000 bond 
issue. The grain elevator, which will 
be ready for operation by Nov. 15, was 
the first unit. It is the first concrete 
elevator in this section. 


Virginia representatives at the Ashe- 
ville, N. C., hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the south- 
eastern rate case, have returned home, 
with their testimony completed. The out- 
come of the efforts of Virginia shippers 
to prevent the proposed readjustment of 
freight rates in the southeastern terri- 
tory will not be known for several weeks. 
One certain result of the agitation for 
and against these readjustments was thie 
organization of the grain, flour and feed 
men throughout Virginia in a compact 
association. 

Josern A. Leste. 





GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga., Oct. 21.—Flour prices 
have moved in narrow ranges and in 
small volume during the past week. 
Trade is very dull. While there is « 
steady demand, shipments are in smal! 
lots. Jobbers and merchants could put 
out more goods, but they believe in 
safety first. ‘The terms are either cash 
or short time to extra good prompt cus 
tomers. Stocks are very light, but suf 
ficient to meet the narrow demand. 

Wheat millfeed prices are strong, ani 
demand is very good for small lot ship 
ments. Stocks are light and in som 
cases very small. The mills are short on 
production of most of the millfeeds, on 
account of poor flour trade. 

Cottonseed meal — are strong, and 
the oil mills are short on crushing for 
the season. Farmers are holding seed 
for better prices, but are selling cotton 
freely. Seven per cent meal is strong 
at $40 ton, in car lots. Merchants and 
jobbers are carrying small stocks, while 
mill stocks are not accumulating very 
rapidly. 

Hominy feed is in good demand, but 
volume is restricted either to cash or 
prompt customers. 

Hay receipts continue very light, and 
demand is fairly good. Car shortage is 
handicapping the movement to some ex 
tent, and shippers are holding off, ex- 
pecting higher prices. 

J. Hore TicNer. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 21.—While the 
market has kept firm and quotations have 
risen over last week, the trade is still 
holding off for lower prices. It claims 
that the car shortage is the main cause 
for higher figures. Only those who are 
compelled to book will pay the present 
prices, and they hesitate to buy for im- 
mediate shipment for fear of serious 
delays in transportation, but spot flour 
will probably be in demand shortly. In- 
quiries for clears for export were numer- 
ous. Bran and shorts were also in de- 
mand for local use. 

Flour prices quoted here by mills, 
basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat flour, 
95 per cent patent $6.90@7.15, short 
patents $7.25@7.60, ony | clears $5.70@ 
5.95; hard winter wheat flour, 95 per cent 
patent $6.20@6.50, short patents $6.50@ 
7, fancy clears $4.70@4.90; soft winter 
wheat, 95 per cent patent $6.20@6.40, 
short patents $6.50@7, fancy clears $5@ 
5.20; white corn flour, in 100-Ib sacks, 
$1.90@2. 

Corn products, 100 lbs, in bulk, sacked: 
cream meal, $2.05; grits, fine and coarse, 
$2.10; corn flour, $2@2.10. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white, 
80c bu; oats, No.-2 white 50c, No. 3 
white 49c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on 
track, $1.20. 

Inspected since Oct. 1: wheat, 958 cars; 
corn, export 1,432, local 83; oats, local, 
96; rye, 20. Inspected outward on ship- 
board: wheat, 278,199 bus; barley, 1; 
corn, 128,511. 

Stocks in elevator: wheat, 1,739,000 


bus; corn, 1,246,000; rye, 36,000; barley, 
3,000. 


Georce L. Ferry. 
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The volume of business has been 
smaller this week than last. The market 
for flour, as for wheat, is still dominated 
by the political situation, and while the 
news today is distinctly better it must be 
borne in mind that any negotiations dur- 
ing past years with the Turks have always 
been much protracted, so that today, 
while a general agreement has been ar- 
rived at, the Near East question is any- 
thing but settled. 

Why the war in eastern Europe should 
affect the wheat market is one of the 
queries of the moment, seeing that com- 
paratively little wheat is shipped to those 
markets. The answer lies mainly in the 
fact that the-United Kingdom markets 
have been caught with bare boards and 
that events are only being anticipated by 
a week or two, as the demand, and conse- 
quent advance in prices, was bound to 
come, 

The United Kingdom position is some- 
what parallel to that of 1914, when stocks 
of both wheat and flour, afloat and ashore, 
were nearly as low as they are today, and 
the outbreak of war brought home to 
every one in what a precarious position 
the country stood as regarded stocks, 
dangerous for peace times, and still more 
so in times of war, when the great sea 
routes were threatened by enemy vessels. 

No apology is offered for bringing be- 
fore readers the great tragedy of the 
twentieth century, as it has a bearing on 
our position today as regards quantities 
available for near-by needs, and the 
threat of war, even when by no imagi- 
nable means can it attack our trade 
routes, still makes thoughtful members 
rs the trade consider our present posi- 
ion. : 

Compare it, for argument’s sake, with 
last year. In 1921, out of a total stock 
afloat of wheat and flour of about 6,600,- 
000 qrs, some 2,900,000 were earmarked 
for the United Kingdom and “orders.” 
Today, 1922, taking the recent table is- 
sued by George Broomhall, we find that 
approximately out of a total of 4,100,000 
qrs of wheat and flour afloat, only 1,200,- 
000 are for the United Kingdom and “or- 
ders.” There is a decline of about 25 
per cent on the year of stock afloat for 
the Continent, while for the United King- 
dom and “orders” it is down 58 per cent. 

We know that America and Canada 
have good crops, both in quantity and 
quality, of spring wheat. In the latter 
country 80 per cent is grading No. 2 
northern or higher. The pressure of these 
big crops must be felt some time, but at 
present, owing to the railway strike and 
congestion, they are not cutting a very 
big figure as to quantity, and the discount 
for distant months is declining, except 
for September No. 1 northern Manitoba. 

On broad lines, therefore, if we elimi- 
nate political troubles, what is the proba- 
bility of price movements as regards 
flour, which is our greatest interest? We 
must accept the fact that quite a Den 
trade has been done among bakers. any 
of the firmest followers of the day-to-day 
purchase system have come out into the 
open and taken a month’s supply, and if 
we take only the present position of 
United Kingdom stocks into considera- 
tion, their action has undoubtedly been 
the right one. These buyers have, how- 


ever, rarely purchased beyond October 
delivery, October seaboard clearance be- 
ing their limit. 

erchants with bitter memories of last 
year’s decline continue to keep their 
stocks in small compass, and it is general- 
ly understood that wheat merchants and 
millers are working much on the same 
lines. This must make for steady mar- 
kets in the future, and prices should be 
maintained at their present level or bet- 
ter. Depleted stocks will not be replen- 
ished in October or early November, as 
all arrivals up to that time will probably 
go into consumption, so that the trade 
must buy again soon. If the present con- 
servative attitude is maintained there 
seems little fear of a decline in prices on 
this side for some time. 


FLOUR PRICES 


There has been no decline from last 
week. Cable advices from America and 
Canada tend higher, and the demand for 
parcels, either shipping or shipped, has 
improved. The market on Monday last 
received a setback, owing to the London 
millers reducing their prices 1s 6d for 
their straight run. Stronger wheat mar- 
kets have restored confidence, and there 
is no cutting of prices. Spot stocks are 
in very small compass. One buyer has 
been searching the market for 20 sacks 
of good Canadian patent, and had — 
difficulty in supplying his needs. There 
are, however, reasonable quantities close 
at hand. 

Medium quality export Canadians can 
be purchased at the same price as last 
week, namely, 35s, c.i.f., for October sea- 
board, and in one case 34s 9d, while No- 
vember seaboard can be bought at 34s 6d, 
c.i.f. Better quality is also on offer at 
36@37s, c.i.f., October seaboard, although 
this position is getting scarce. Short pat- 
ents would come at 37@38s. 

Minneapolis export patents can be ob- 
tained at 37s 6d, but there are no buyers 
at the price. There has been some trade 
in good Kansas clears at 33s 6d, October 
seaboard, the mill only offering for No- 
vember seaboard. Straights from the 
same mill come at 36s, but no business 
has been reported, although this price 
seems cheap, compared with other offers, 
which are in the neighborhood of 38s, 
c.f. 

Australian on passage can be purchased 
at 34s 6d, c.i.f., and the landed value is 
about 37s, but there is little offering. 

Pacific Coast flours are quoted at 33s 
for ordinary quality, but for strong types 
the millers will not accept less than 35s, 


cif. American soft winter clears of 
poor =~ have been offered at 29s, 
c.i.f., October seaboard. . 


London millers have reduced their price 
for straight run to 41s 6d, delivered, 
which is equal to 37s 6d, c.i.f. It is un- 
derstood they are not taking more than 
1s below this. 

Flour arrivals, in sacks of 280 Ibs each: 
from the United States, 8,087; Australia, 
5,616; Argentina, 5,429 (low grade). 


WHEAT PRICES 


Prices have been well maintained, par- 
ticularly as regards Manitobas, which 
show an advance. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba for September shipment has sold 
during the week at 50s 6d, owing to a 
squeeze in this month, but near at hand 
parcels are in demand, and this grade for 
shipment during first half October shows 
an advance of 2s at 48s 6d, cif. All 
October is on offer at 46s 6d, while Octo- 
ber/November would come at 45s 6d. No. 
2 hard winters are unchanged at 47s 6d, 
c.i.f., on passage, with September/October 
at 46s 3d. Australian has hardened to 
50s, c.i.f., owing to the poor quality of 
the English wheat now offering. It con- 
tains too much moisture for satisfactory 
milling. Rosafe, 63-Ib, is quoted at 48s 


6d, arrived, and for September/October 
there are sellers at the same price. 


MILLFEED 

There has been a fair demand, but no 
advance in prices. London milled bran 
can be purchased at £5 10s ton, and mid- 
dlings at £7 10s, ex-mill. Plate pollards 
are perhaps fractionally dearer at £5 
10s, c.i.f., and Plate fine middlings are 
also the turn dearer at £8, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


It is reported that the cereal crops in 
Scotland up to the middle and lower 
Deeside districts will be about an av- 
erage, but in later districts the grain will 
be immature and light. Midlothian is on 
offer at 50s and Aberdeen at 46s 3d, both 
ex-store, London, but prices tend to go 
against buyers. London milled is 46s 3d, 
ex-mill. American offers are all dearer, 
and business at late rates has been re- 
fused, so that it would be difficult to buy 
direct at less than 38s 6d, c.i.f., for 
prompt shipment. For rolled oats 39s 6d 
would have to be paid, and firsthand sell- 
ers are rather indifferent. 


MARK LANE “LANDMARK” DISAPPEARS 


A presentation was recently made by 
the members of the Mark Lane Corn Ex- 
change to one who has loomed large on 
the market for the last 40 years. The 
recipient was George Hazlewood, the 
commissionaire or superintendent of the 
market, sometimes familiarly termed the 
“chucker-out,” from the duty that de- 
volved upon him of quietly removing in- 
truders or any who refused to conform 
to the rules of gentlemanly behavior, but 
whose capacity in this latter direction 
was not often called into action. 

There are few men to equal him in 
massiveness of stature and build, for he 
is at least six feet five inches in height 
and very broad, and in his young days 
served in the Life Guards of the British 
army, famous for their wonderful phy- 
sique. He is now over 70 years of age 
and, still hale, passes into retirement with 
the good wishes of all who have come to 
regard his presence as a landmark on 
the exchange. 

The tangible expression of these good 
wishes was a check for £130, accompa- 
nied by an illuminated album containing 
the signatures of the subscribers. 


LOWER PORT RATES 
Most of the leading United Kingdom 
ports will make considerable reductions 
in their rates for discharging and load- 
ing vessels, stevedoring, quay porterage, 
etc., within the next few weeks, and the 
railroads have intimated their intention 
of falling in with these plans at the rail- 
road owned ports. The charges will still 
be about 127% per cent above the pre- 
war level, but that they are gradually 
coming down is encouraging for com- 
merece, as the present reductions will place 
the United Kingdom ports in a better 
position to compete with those of the 
Continent. 


PLIGHT OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


Ruin is staring the British farmer in 
the face, it is claimed in certain quar- 
ters, and it is urged that the government 
should step in and rescue him from this 
peril. The great slump in grain is said 
to be the cause of all the trouble, and 
farmers are discussing, behind closed 
doors, with their workers, a variety of 
plans for co-operative action. Laborers 
are pressing for the re-establishment of 
the national wages board and a minimum 
wage of 30s per week, while their masters 
ask for relief in rates and income tax, 
and for government loans at moderate 
interest to discharge pressing liabilities. 

The selling prices of grain are almost 
back to pg figures. For instance, 
wheat sold in 1914 at 36s 8d per qr; in 





1921, at 56s 10d; today the price is 37s 9d. 
Barley in 1914 sold at 28s 10d per qr; 
in 1921, at 61s 10d; today, at 37s 3d. 
Oats sold in*1914 at 22s 5d per qr; in 
1921, at 28s 10d; today, at 24s 7d. The 
position is aggravated by the fact that 
midcontinental nations are unable to pur- 
chase grain from oversea, and shipments 
which ordinarily would have gone to those 
countries have come onto the British mar- 
ket. Not only does this apply to grain, 
but to potatoes, as the Dutch crop has 
almost entirely been diverted to England. 


NOTES 
S. A. McKeown, of the W. P. Tanner- 
Gross Co., Inc., New York, returned to 
London this week from an extended trip 
on the Continent in the interests of his 
firm, and will sail for home on Oct. 7. 

Alfred F. Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, called at 
this office today. Mr. Pillsbury has been 
on this side about two months, the great- 
er part of the time having been spent by 
him in France and Italy. He expects to 
sail for home on Oct. 14. 

W. J. Hiltunen, millers’ agent, of Hel- 
singfors, Finland, called at this office 
during the week. He reported that the 
economic situation is steadily improving 
in Finland, and that the use of American 
and Canadian flours is well maintained 
throughout that country. 

George W. Hoyland, of the Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has arrived 
in London, and expects to be on this side 
until Sept. 28. e will leave for the 
Continent at the end of this week for 
Holland and Germany, but will return to 
London before sailing for home. 

W. A. Lansker, representing the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, ar- 
rived in London this week. After spend- 
ing a few days in this city he intends to 
visit the other markets of the United 
Kingdom, and later on will proceed to the 
Continent in the interests of the mills 
operated by his firm. 





LIVERPOOL 


There has been very little wheat bought 
for forward shipment during the week, 
with only a fair demand on spot and for 
near positions. Owing to American of- 
fers being so firm, prices on this market 
are generally about 9d per qr higher than 
last week, but the better news from the 
Near East has somewhat counteracted the 
advance. Liverpool graded wheat fu- 
tures have ruled fairly steady this week, 
and are quoted at 9s 4%,d for December 
delivery, compared with 9s 4d a week ago. 

A very poor inquiry exists for import- 
ed flour, and quotations from the other 
side are quite out of line. Manitoba ex- 
port patents are unchanged at about 35s, 
c.i.f., for October shipment, but meet with 
no inquiry. Top Manitoba patents and 
Minneapolis spring patents are 39s, c.i.f., 
same shipment. Australian patents on 
spot are offered at 37s, c.i.f., and for 
prompt shipment are very firm at 37s 6d, 
owing to large quantities having been 
booked for the refugees at Smyrna and 
in the Near East. 

There seems to be no inquiry for Kan- 
sas patents, which are not quoted for 
shipment, but some English milled flour 
from Kansas wheat is offered on spot at 
38s. Demand continues slow for Ameri- 
can soft winter wheat patents at 37s 6d, 
c.i.f., for October shipment, and. un- 
changed on spot at about 37s. 

Slightly more activity is manifest in 
home milling centers and, although there 
are now no official prices and each mill 
is trying to undersell its competitor, val- 
ues are about Is up all around, and are 
as follows: patents, 42s; straight run, 
39s; bakers, 37s. 

American second clears are in slightly 
better demand and have been sold at 23s 
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for October seaboard, but the business is 
very patchy. Canadian second clears are 
offered at 22s@22s 6d and quite a trade 
has been done. River Plate flour is very 
firm, £9 5s ton being asked for stuff on 
passage, and about £8 10s for October 
seaboard. 

Bids of £11 15s are invited for Ameri- 
can linseed cakes for October/November 
seaboard, but buyers’ ideas are about 7s 
6d@10s under this price. There are a 
few resellers at £11 10s, but not much 
has been bought for forward shipment 
and, sooner or later, buyers will have to 
come up in their ideas or sellers come 
down. Mill offals are in good demand 
and remain very firm, with thirds about 
£9 and bran £6 10s. 


SCOTLAND 


The Near East war cloud has affected 
the rate of exchange equal to about Is 
per sack of flour. This and other fac- 
tors have led to the belief that the Scot- 
tish market will remain short of stocks 
until Jan. 1, because shipments ordered 
now will be October to December, and 
it will likely be January before they ar- 
rive here. Meantime, demand is im- 
proving. Both Manitobas and winters 
are in request, but supplies are small, 
and boats reaching the Clyde are bring- 
ing only minor cargoes. 

Prices are firming up. In London, on 
Saturday, October wheat of No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba grade was selling at 53s 
qr, owing to its scarcity on spot, where- 
as for October shipment it is offered at 
47s 6d. Home millers’ prices also are 
firming up, and they are losing the ad- 
vantage they enjoyed temporarily. Their 
top grade Manitoba flours are offered at 
38s@38s 9d per sack, c.i.f. basis, with 
about 2s less for second grades. For 
winter flours, home milled, first and sec- 
ond grade prices are at about the same 
as the Manitobas. 

Usually, Manitobas are worth more 
than winters, but the trade appears to 
have let the winters run short here for 
the time being, which gives them an ex- 
aggerated value. For imported flours 
the current quotations on a c.i.f. basis 
are as follows: American winter patents, 
38s, spot and shipment; Ontario winters, 
34@36s; Australian, 36s for October 
shipment, and about the same on spot; 
Kansas is regarded as too dear, and is 
out of the market. Manitoba patents 
for shipment are 36s, and 37s on spot, 
with second grades at 35s 6d spot and 35s 
9d for October-November shipment. 

It is surmised here that Canadian win- 
ters have been going freely into the 
States, owing to the unwillingness of 
buyers here to pay the price for them. 
As regards wheat, there appears to be 
a scarcity of early Manitoba, with not 
much offering before October-November 
shipment except at a high premium. 
Australian shipments of both wheat and 
flour are almost over for the season, sup- 
plies being now offered in very limited 
quantities. 

Farmers have responded to the Scot- 
tish oatmeal millers’ call for support of 
the appeal for the marking of all im- 
ported produce, whether oatmeal or 
rolled oats, with the source of produc- 
tion. At the meeting of the Scottish 
chamber of agriculture, at which the sub- 
ject was raised, C. F. Hunter, secre- 
tary of the Scottish Oatmeal Millers’ As- 
sociation, explained that the attitude 
adopted was that it should be compul- 
sory for all imported oatmeal and rolled 
oats to be marked as imported, and sold 
as such, from the first importer to the 
final retailer. By doing so, he claimed, 
they would not only be protecting the 
consumer, but the Scottish oatmeal mill- 
ers would at least get a chance of re- 
covering the trade which had been lost 
to them through unfair competition. 

Several farmers spoke in support of 
the proposal from the standpoint of im- 
proving the market for Scotch oats, and 
it was agreed to co-operate with the 
Oatmeal Millers’ Association in consider- 
ing amendments to the merchandise 
marks bill, which is to come before the 
House of Lords when Parliament re- 
sumes. One of the great difficulties of 


the position in relation to any marking 
of oat products from abroad is that not 
only is imported produce sold here as 
ostensibly home produce, but it is freely 
mixed with the home article, and thus 
loses its identity. 
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HOLLAND 


Improvement in the Holland market 
continued during the week ending Oct. 2, 
and on some days there was a decidedly 
livelier feeling all round, the master bak- 
ers being somewhat anxious to cover re- 
quirements of the near future and deal- 
ers looking about for the best offers in 
the market. 

It can hardly be said that there was 
any improvement in consumption, as Hol- 
land has plenty of cheap vegetables and 
fruits, but the higher tendency of the 
American wheat markets, combined with 
the political situation in eastern Europe, 
undoubtedly created a feeling of uncer- 
tainty and the wish to be covered on the 
present basis. Everything considered, 
this offers a larger possibility for higher 
prices than the contrary, and to this, un- 
doubtedly, is largely due the improved 
demand. 

The sales made known covered Cana- 
dian, Minnesota and winter wheat flours, 
but the Canadian offers undoubtedly 
were the cheapest, and it is reported that 
fair parcels were taken here and by Ham- 
burg importers, or for shipment via this 
port for transshipment to central Europe. 

The prices paid were as follows: Cana- 
dian patents, 164% florins; Kansas hard 
wheat straights, 1614 florins ($6.40) per 
100 kilos, c.i.f., October shipment. 

Minnesota offers were scarce and most- 
ly out of line, with the exception of one of 
the large Minneapolis mills, which dis- 
posed of a fair quantity of its patent 
at 173%,@18 florins, which prices should 
be compared with the inland commodity 
quoted around 17 florins, and slightly 
lower according to brands. 

Canadian flour has been often imported 
in the past, although not regularly, and 
it has not yet been put to a sufficient test, 
but if the shipments now on the way give 
satisfaction it looks as if this flour will 
prove a serious competitor to the United 
States commodity this season. During 
the previous year there were practically 
no imports from Canada. 


IRELAND 


There has been no animation in the 
trade during the week, despite the fact 
that prices are a shade dearer. Business 
is very difficult for shipment, as importers 
will not take the risk of paying advanced 
prices in the absence of support from the 
consumer, who refuses to buy ahead. 

Information as to what is doing in 
Dublin and the south is still very difficult 
to get, owing to the disturbed state of 
the country, coupled with the fact that 
Dublin has been in the throes of a postal 
strike for some weeks; but it would seem 
that stocks of foreign flour are lower than 
in Belfast, which is saying a good deal. 
As one importer put it very concisely, 
any man who has strong flour to sell can 
sell it, but it is a different matter to try 
to do business for shipment. 

Manitoba flours are still the best value 
offering, so far as strong flours are con- 
cerned. High grade short patents are 
now quoted, for best grades under well- 
known marks, as high as 40s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast; others, not quite as popular, at 
6d less. Export patent grades are quoted 
at 36s 6d, and in some instances at 37s 
6d, Belfast, these prices being fully 1s 
per sack up on the week. For small lots, 
near shipment, business is out of the 
question. Those who have flour arriving 
are able to get Is@1s 6d sack over the 
shipment price, but there is no profit, as 
anything arriving now will show the im- 
porter a loss. 

Minneapolis flours have participated in 
the advance, and are further than ever 
out of line, possibly the cheapest offering 
under a well-known brand being on the 
basis of 39@40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
ls more Dublin, for October seaboard, 
with the spot price still 1s more than this, 
if a seller could be found. Other mills 
are asking 1@3s per sack above these 
quotations, their offers not being seri- 
ously entertained. 

A common Kansas export patent was 
quoted at 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, but it 
is not competitive in value, and business 
was impossible. Mills in Ireland have 
been fairly busy, both north and south, 
though the distribution of the northern 
mills is still restricted to a small area. 

Prices for soft flours vary according 
to quality and locality. It is possible to 
buy a very good winter wheat patent at 
87s, net, c.if., basis Belfast, and this 
price varies up to 45s, according to qual- 








ity. The cheaper figure refers more to 
the northern mills than those in the south, 
as it is questionable whether any flours 
can be bought in Dublin and the south 
under 42s, 

American soft winters have given way 
in some instances Is 6d per sack, and 
one can buy a very good flour under a 
well-known popular brand at about 37s, 
net, c.if., Belfast, October/November 
seaboard. 

Home millers are keeping their flour 
very close to American quotations, with 
delivery as required by the buyer, which 
is not making it worth while for a user 
to buy flour ahead at the difference, if 
any, between American and local quota- 
tions. 

OATMEAL 

Demand for flaked oats and oatmeal 
has been good, especially for home made. 
Millers are nearly all now on the new 
crop, and consumption is quite up to the 
average. 

While the weather has greatly inter- 
fered with harvesting, and a good deal 
of the crop is still in the fields, yet new 
Irish milling oats are not any dearer than 
the old. ie a consequence, new Irish 


flake has been put on the market on the . 


basis of old crop, viz: 48@50s per 280 
Ibs, American basis, delivered in fancy 
packages. 

American rolled oats were inclined to 
be weaker, but it was mostly for a No- 
vember shipment. Prices are again a hjt 
firmer, and last week’s quotations of 35 
@37%s per 280 lbs, net, cif., Belfast, 
according to quality and brand, is nomi- 
nally about the figure. 

Canadian millers are too dear, and have 
not been offering much lately, but are 
again coming into line a little at 37@38s. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are in fairly good demand 
but, owing to local mills being rather 
busier on flour, the output is larger, which 
militates against any attempt at an ad- 
vance in price. Local made bran is £8 
5s per ton, delivered, but fancy broad 
white is unobtainable under £10. 

Demand for feedingstuffs is better, and 
millers are obtaining a slight advance in 
prices. Indian meal is about £9 10s per 
ton, delivered, and the flaked variety for 
cattle feeding £2 more. Imported lin- 
seed cakes are offering at £13 per ton, 
full delivered terms, on spot. Shipment 
business is light, but there have been one 
or two transactions in the neighborhood 
of £12 per ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for 
October shipment. 

Home made decorticated cottonseed 
cake is holding at about £13 per ton. De- 
mand is good and there are no stocks, 
the trade being from hand to mouth. 
Meal is firm at about £12 per ton, net, 
c.if., Belfast, for October/November 
shipment. 





TREATMENT FOR CORN DISEASES 

Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 21.—The se- 
verity of the root, stalk, and ear rots 
of corn, diseases found to be more or 
less widely distributed throughout the 
corn belt, can be greatly reduced by 
properly balancing the fertilizing ele- 
ments in the soil and by planting se- 
lected strains of corn. These conclusions 
are the result of investigations carried 
on by the Department of Agriculture, 
in co-operation with a number of state 
experiment stations in the Middle West. 


JoHN Marrinan. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Oct. 
14, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,354 401 603 67 296 
GORE scccccss 1,337 175 10 aes one 
Pacific ..... 935 coe 834 

Totals ....3,626 576 613 901 296 


Prev. week. .3,972 792 761 877 807 


Totals July 1- 
Oct. 14 ...65,010 15,710 9,360 10,955 10,678 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Jan. 1, 1922, to Oct. 21, 
1922, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 


omitted): 
c—Output—7_ --Exports— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...11,558 11,659 515 694 
St. Paul ....... 381 398 ose one 
Duluth-Superior 700 557 vee eve 
Outside mills .. 7,678 7,498 520 692 
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STATE TRADING LOSSES 


British Blue Book Gives Account of Disas- 
trous Commercial Enterprises Under- 
taken by the Government 


Lonpvon, Enea., Oct. 4—A Blue Book 
has been issued by the government giv- 
ing an account of its trading enterprises 
for the year 1920-21, which is a most de- 
plorable record of inefficiency and waste, 
involving losses that run into millions 
of pounds sterling. The farm settlement 
for ex-service men, which should have 
proved a profitable investment, has re- 
sulted in a dismal failure through in- 
efficient management and lack of con- 
trol. The operations of the ministry of 
food in some instances made a profit, 
but wy 4 they also were a failure and 
engulfed the government in a sea of losses 
through incompetency and lack of com- 
mercial knowledge and foresight on the 
part of those in charge. 

In one case, through an oversight, 
£250,000 was overpaid for some bacon 
and lard. In another case a very con- 
siderable excess payment was made in 
respect to condensed milk, while the 
losses incurred by trading in cattle feed- 
ingstuffs amounted to £143,000. One 
special item of £122,000 in this connec- 
tion is attributed to the failure of the 
administrative officer concerned to pass 
on to the consumer the charges incurred 
for storage and transport. 

The worst losses of all were connect- 
ed with flour and bread, it being shown 
that the total loss incurred by the bread 
subsidy reached the sum of £162,000,000. 
An explanation is also given of the loss 
resulting from the manner in which mill- 
ers’ profits were dealt with under the 
flour mills order of 1917, as follows: 

“An agreement was entered into be- 
tween the millers and the food controller 
under which the millers were guaranteed 
their standard mill profits, while any mill 
profits in excess of that standard were 
payable to the food controller. These 
excess profits were assessed for excess 
profits duty, and this duty was paid by 
the millers, a corresponding allowance 
being made under the agreement by the 





food controller in ascertaining the 
amount of excess mill profits payable 
by them to him. The statutory duty on 


the profits payable to the food controller 
appeared therefore in effect (although 
not in law) to be borne by him, inasmuch 
as it reduced the profits otherwise pay- 
able to him. 

“Certain millers have since claimed re- 
payment of the duty owing to deficien- 
cies in the nonmilling part of their busi- 
ness. One miller has reclaimed the whole 
of the excess profits duty paid by him, 
including the duty on the excess profits 
payable to the food controller. ‘The con- 
sequence is that the state has received 
in all a sum which falls short of the 
aggregate excess of the mill profits made 
by the controlled millers above the stand- 
ard guaranteed to them.’” 

All this goes to show how unsatisfac- 
tory and even disastrous government 
trading may prove. As the Times states 
in its comments on the losses, the busi- 
ness of a government is to govern, not 
to trade. While it remains outside the 
commercial and industrial arena its po- 
sition is strong, but directly it embarks 
upon business enterprise its difficulties 
multiply rapidly, for the price is raised 
against it as soon as it wants to buy, its 
employees are mostly entirely unversed 
in commercial trading and yet demand 
the highest possible wages, and it can 
scarcely take any steps without prejudic- 
ing business interests. The fatuous ex- 
periments of state trading by the British 
government would be humorous if they 
were not so grave a matter to the tax- 
payers, and it is urged that an end be 
brought to remaining trading operations 


as soon as possible. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Jugo-Slavia—Crops 
Grain crops of Jugo-Slavia since 1919, and 
those of Serbia prior to 1916, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Rye Barley Oats 
1922. 47,800 57,000 7,090 12,900 15,800 
1921 51,868 74,522 5,770 18,274 14,760 
1920 64,710 86,556 6,616 20,650 28,595 
1919 50,956 64,753 ..... 20,446 42,192 

SERBIA 

Wheat Corn Ry Barley Oats 
1915. 10,000 12,000 800 2,250 4,000 
1914. 9,000 20,000 1,000 3,000 6,000 
1913. 10,524 28,621 937 2,866 6,512 
1912. 16,351 22,838 1,748 4,777 6,477 
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Canadian spring wheat flour mills are 
finding a moderately good demand for 
flour, and are mostly busy. The big 
ones are all running full time, and many 
of the smaller mills are in like position. 
This is the busy season in Canada, as 
buyers naturally increase their purchases 
of flour when winter approaches. In 
view of the recent rise in cost of wheat 
at points east of the lakes, there is some 
talk of an advance in prices, which mill- 
ers say is fully warranted. Meanwhile, 
domestic prices east of the lakes remain 
at the level established by the decline 
of 30c on Oct. 10. Spring wheat top 
patents are quoted at $6.50 bbl, seconds 
at $6 and first clears at $5.80, jute, mixed 
cars, delivered, Toronto and Montreal 
territory, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Business in winter wheat flour is not so 
good. Wheat is costing more, and buyers 
refuse to pay the corresponding advance 
in flour. Production is light, and trade 
is largely confined to domestic pastry 
and cracker requirements. An average 
quotation for 90 per cent patents, in 
secondhand jute bags, would be $4.65 
bbl, basis Montreal freights, while blend- 
ed winter and springs, in new jute bags, 
are worth $5.25, net terms. 

Considerable Canadian spring wheat 
flour is being sold for export. British 
and European buyers are in the market 
steadily for modest quantities, and there 
is also some trading with Newfoundland, 
the British West Indies and the United 
States. In spite of the tariff of $1.53 
bbl now imposed by the latter country, 
sales of flour are being made daily for 
shipment to the big eastern markets. 
With the duty on a specific basis there 
is no trouble over valuations for cus- 
toms purposes, and sellers feel free to 
operate where prices obtainable suit 
them. If plenty of cars were available, 
the amount of American business pass- 
ing would increase considerably, as 
prices offering are mostly better than 
any that are to be had oversea. 

Latest sales of Canadian springs for 
shipment to the United Kingdom were 
at 37s@37s 6d per 280 lbs for export 
patent grades in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f. 
terms, November seaboard loading, while 
sellers are now asking 38s, same terms. 
Top patents, 3s more. Ontario soft win- 
ters have been sold at 36s, but are now 
held at 36s 6d@37s, c.i.f., Glasgow. Ex- 
porting brokers are offering Ontario 
mills $4.85@4.90 bbl for export patent 
springs, bulk, Montreal, and $4.50 for 90 
per cent Ontario winter patents. 


MILLFEED 
_Bran and shorts hold firmly at pre- 
vious prices. Mills are well sold up, and 
colder weather is increasing the demand. 
United States buyers are doing consider- 
able business in Canada, and would do 
more if cars to move the feed could be 
obtained. The standard price for bran, 
in mixed cars with flour, is $20 ton, and 
for shorts $22, in bags, delivered. Car 
lots of bran are quoted at $17.50 ton, 
and shorts at $19.50, f.o.b., mills, bags 
included, net cash terms. 
WHEAT 
Ontario winter wheat is in poor sup- 
ply, and prices are rising. Farmers’ de- 
iveries are much under normal. Street 
and car lot prices are 3@5c above those 
of a week ago. Mills are now paying 
95c@$1 bu for wagonloads of No. 2 red 
or white at their doors, while car lots 
are quoted at $1.08@1.11, on track, coun- 
try shipping points. United States buy- 





ers are operating freely in this wheat 
whenever they can get cars. 

Western spring wheat deliveries to On- 
tario mills are poor in the extreme. Con- 
a on the great lakes has cut off 

eliveries by water to such an extent 
that most of the country mills are get- 
ting their wheat all rail, when they get 
any at all. Unfortunately, the railways 
are able to handle not more than 90 cars 
per day by this route, and as there are 
some 7,000 cars now on order at Fort 
William it will be seen how tight the 
situation has become. Sellers who have 
wheat at Bay ports are asking $1.191, 
bu for No. 1 northern, cars, on track, 
prompt shipment, and for wheat to ar- 
rive in last haf#f November $1.16 is asked 
at the Bay. 

CEREALS 

Millers say demand is improving, and 
their chief concern now is to obtain suf- 
ficient supplies of oats. Rail and water 
routes are so congested with wheat that 
western oats are hardly obtainable, while 
the Ontario grain is not quite up to mill- 
ing standard. It is unfortunate that 
this province should have had a crop of 
poor quality in a year when so much 
could have been made out of the milling 
demand. Domestic prices remain at $2.90 
@3.05 per bag of 90 lbs for rolled oats, 
and $3.20@3.35 per bag of 98 lbs for 
oatmeal, delivered, in jobbing quantities. 
Demand for export is quiet, and prices 
show a decline of 6d from a week ago. 
Glasgow is offering for rolled oats 41s 
6d per 280 lbs, and for oatmeal 38s 6d, 
jute, c.i.f. terms, November seaboard. 
Oat hulls are nominally worth $10 ton, in 
bags, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The milling and feeding demand for 
oats is good, and this is true also of 
corn. Other grains are fairly quiet. 
Western oats have advanced 1@2c since 
last week. No. 2 Canadian western 
grade is now selling at 61c bu, delivered, 
all rail, Ontario points. Ontario oats 
are 2@5c bu higher at 40@45c for No. 
2 white, country points; barley, 67@70c; 
rye, 62@67c; American corn, No. 2 yel- 
low, 83c, track, Bay ports; whole wheat 
screenings, $15 ton, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


No changes have been made in quota- 
tions for ocean freight space to Cana- 
dian mills. They are now paying 25c 
per 100 lbs for November seaboard, 
while United States lines are said to be 
selling the corresponding space at ldc. 
To some extent Canadian mills are tak- 
ing advantage of the lower American 
rates, but car shortage restricts the 
movement. 

NOTES 

A reliable estimate states that 1,500,- 
000 bus Ontario soft winter wheat have 
been shipped to the United States for 
domestic consumption since harvest. 

The St. Mary’s (Ont.) Milling Co., 
Ltd., made an assignment recently for 
the benefit of its creditors. F. W. Ray- 
mond, London, Ont., was appointed trus- 
tee, and the creditors are to meet on 
Oct. 24, 

Ample rains have put the farm lands 
of Ontario in good condition for plow- 
ing, and farmers are turning to this 
work with the earnest intention of mak- 
ing the area seeded this fall and ready 
for seeding in the spring the largest yet. 

Asbjérn P. Bjérnstad, flour importer, 
Christiania, was in Toronto two or three 
days of this week. Mr. Bjérnstad came 
here from New York. He is visiting a 
few Canadian and American milling cen- 
ters with a view to business in flour. 

Canadian millers are interested in the 









information that in September the rate 
of freight on wheat from Argentina to 
the United Kingdom was a little less 
than 5c per bu by regular shipping lines. 
A normal rate would be in the neigh- 
borhood of 1214c. Compared with prev- 
alent rates from Canadian and United 
States ports, that quoted for liners from 
Argentina is about one half. 

So far as one can hear in the trade, 
the evil of consigning flour to British 
markets which was so rampant among 
Canadian mills a year ago and less has 
been eliminated. British importers re- 
sented this practice intensely, and the 
general consensus of opinion among the 
millers concerned was that they were 
making a bad mistake in carrying on 
business in that way. An editorial in 
The Northwestern Miller finally crystal- 
lized the opposition, and now the prac- 
tice seems to be dead. 

The Stone Laboratories, 88 York 
Street, London, Ont., are now in a posi- 
tion to receive and render prompt serv- 
ice on samples of flour from Ontario 
mills. Millers in this province are per- 
haps too little inclined to take advantage 
of laboratory services of this kind. If 
they would do so consistently they 
might be surprised at the results. With- 
out some such certain knowledge as to 
the quality of their products there can 
be no definite principles underlying their 
buying and grinding of wheat. 

It is understood that the department 
of trade and commerce, Ottawa, will ap- 
peal to the privy council in an attempt 
to upset a judgment rendered in the 
Manitoba court of appeals whereby it is 
declared that the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada has no power to 
compel any grain company doing busi- 
ness in Manitoba to take out a license 
under the Canada grain act. The su- 
preme court of Canada has just ren- 
dered a decision upholding the Manitoba 
court. This forces the government to 
take its case to the privy council if the 
Canada grain act is to be saved from 
a serious breach in its authority. 

The Hon. Thomas A. Low, M.P., min- 
ister without portfolio in the dominion 
government and proprietor of a flour 
mill at Renfrew, Ont., was the principal 
speaker at this week’s meeting of On- 
tario millers. In the course of an ad- 
dress at the evening dinner he urged 
millers not to be so pessimistic about 
their business, and predicted a great 
future for the Canadian milling trade. 
He admitted the seriousness of the pres- 
ent wave of price cutting and of the han- 
dicap pleced upon the milling industry 
by discriminatory ocean and _ inland 
freight rates but, on the whole, Mr. Low 
is an optimist and believes present 
troubles will cure themselves. 


MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., Oct. 21.—Although 
the spring wheat flour trade has been 
without feature for the past week, a fair 
amount of business has been done at the 
official prices. The winter wheat market 
was firm, due to a strong demand and 
scarcity of supplies available for imme- 
diate trade. Spring wheat flour is still 
quoted at $6.50 bbl for choice grades in 
ear lots, with broken lots at $6, and 
strong bakers at $5.80, all jute, delivered, 
less 10c bbl spot cash. 

Choice grades of winter wheat flour in 
broken lots are listed at $5.20@5.30 bbl, 
jute, delivered, and patents $5.50@5.60, 
in new cotton. Choice grades in car lots 
are quoted at $5, jute, delivered. 

White corn flour is scarce at $4.40@4.50 
bbl, jute, while rolled oats are selling at 
$2.90@3 in 90-lb bags, both delivered to 
the trade. 

Manitoba bran is unchanged at $20 ton, 





shorts $22 and middlings $27, in bags, 
delivered. United States buyers have 
been bidding here for Manitoba bran, but 
as they are offering $1 ton less than the 
regular prices prevailing, the amount of 
business transacted has been small. 


NOTES 

E. L. Pease, vice president and man- 
aging director of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, has been elected a director of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation announces from its office in Mont- 
real that copies of the United States 
customs tariff of 1922 may be had on 
application to the association. A charge 
of 25c per copy is made to nonmembers. 

The export rush of grain continues. 
Up to Oct. 14 the trade for the season 
in this port totaled 115,983,483 bus. This 
was about 1,000,000 less than for the same 
time a year ago, but the port experts are 
confident that they will surpass last vear’s 
figures before ice forms. One day, re- 
cently, 90 ships, all in the grain trade, 
were in port. On Oct. 14 Montreal re- 
ceived by rail and water from up the 
lakes 645,067 bus of grain; the same day 
there were delivered to ocean vessels 1,- 
428,077 bus. The following day the re- 
ceipts were 1,400,819 bus, and the exports 
1,065,584. L. F. Kipp. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Oct. 21.—The only 
drawback to the milling industry in west- 
ern Canada at present is hardship in 
procuring transportation. Demand is 
everything desirable, but delivery slow 
and difficult. Millers are exceedingly 
busy, all plants running full time. Flour 
quotations remain steady, showing no 
change from last week’s figures. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.30 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.70 and first clears 
at $5, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
10c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and other car lot buyers get 
special prices. 

MILLFEED 


Good business is being worked in bran 
and shorts for domestic trade. The out- 
look, on the whole, is bright. Prices un- 
changed. Quotations: bran $17 ton, in 
mixed cars with flour, and shorts $19, 
in bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

WHEAT 

The Winnipeg market displayed con- 
siderable strength Monday morning. On 
the early advance of around 1%@1%%,c 
for October, farmers were willing sell- 
ers, and exporters were taking every- 
thing that came out. Values declined 
later, October closing 14¢c lower than on 
Saturday. By Tuesday, however, an ad- 
vance of 15¢c had been made, the under- 
tone of the market continuing very firm. 
Figures fluctuated but slightly the re- 
maining days, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing table, giving prices of No. 1 
northern for the wolk: 





o—Futures—, 

Cash Oct. Nov. 

a BEDE E ee $1.01% $1.01% $1.01% 

Oct. -. 1.08% 1.03% 1.03% 
Oct. 1.02% 1.02% 1.02 
Oct. 1.01 1.01 1.01 

Oct. 1.01% 1.01% 1.01% 

ee errerree 1.01% 1.00% 1.00% 

Basis, in store, Fort William. 
Exporting trade fell away toward the 
end of the week, due to lack of tonnage 


and difficult transportation facilities. 
Generally speaking, there is no improve- 
mént in this regard. Boats are unduly 
delayed in discharging their cargoes, 
and the facilities east of the Great Lakes 
for transporting Canada’s crop to sea- 
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board are proving totally inadequate. 
Considerable elevator congestion is also 
reported from country points, but the 
car situation is as gi as can be ex- 
pected, inspections averaging 1,557 cars 
per day, against 1,745 last week. The 
feregoing conditions have not as yet had 
any effect on price. 
OATMEAL 

The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is steady, with prices firm. Trade 
is of moderate proportions. Both com- 
modities are quoted at last week’s figures. 
Good brands of rolled oats are selling at 
$2.50, in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal 
at $3.05, in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There is a fair volume of business 
passing, but trade is largely restricted 
by the transportation situation, and the 
urgency to get wheat to the seaboard. 
Receipts from the country are increas- 
ing daily, and prices are fluctuating un- 
der the influence of wheat, closing with 
little variation from a week ago. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 421,¢ 
bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
51%c; rye, 72c; flaxseed, $2.131,,—in 
store, Fort William. 
CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather during the past week has 
been dry and bright, with steadily ris- 
ing temperatures. Roads are in first 
class condition for the farmer; land is 
in good shape, fall plowing being 40 to 
50 per cent completed. Harvesting and 
threshing throughout the prairie prov- 
inces is practically finished. A few iso- 
lated districts have some grain to thresh, 
but it is fully expected everything will 
be cleared up this week. It is contended 
that live stock will go into winter quar- 
ters in good condition, with an ample 
supply of food in store. There is a 
good crop of potatoes. Farmers are 
anxious to sell, but the price offered is 
not sufficient to meet the expense of dig- 
ging and shipping. ° 

LOSS BY MIXING WHEAT 


The executive of the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association decided on 
Friday of this week to get a line on 
all grain which has been handled through 
private terminal elevators at the Head 
of the Lakes, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the extent to which mixing of 
wheat results in lowering the grade. 

It is also opposed to a moratorium, 
provided creditors are reasonable, and 
decided to check up on all literature put 
out by the dominion government, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and the West- 
ern Canada Citizen to attract immigrants 
to this country, with the intention of 
making certain that conditions here are 
not being misrepresented. 

The resignations of J. B. Musselman 
as a member of the executive, and S. G. 
Lowthian as treasurer, were accepted. 
W. Lamb, on the staff, was appointed in 
Mr. Lowthian’s place. The vacancy on 
the executive will not be filled for the 
present. 

MR. HORN HONORED 


John Horn, manager of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at Win- 
nipeg, was honored at the recent general 
meeting of shareholders in Toronto by 
being appointed assistant to J. E. Mac- 
farlane, general manager. Mr. Macfar- 
lane makes his headquarters at Toronto, 
while Mr. Horn’s headquarters will re- 
main at Winnipeg. 

Mr. Horn has had a thorough train- 
ing in the milling business, and is well 
qualified for his new responsibilities. He 
began his milling career with the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and later joined 
the staff of his present company. Friends 
in the trade are congratulating him on 
this well-deserved promotion. 


INTERESTING LEGAL CASE 


An interesting case concerning the 
flour trade was Sansd in Edmonton re- 
cently. It grew out of the war regula- 
tions governing the flour business of 
Canada. W. C. Omand, flour exporter, 
Toronto, bought flour from the Alberta 
Milling Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., for 
delivery to the Canadian Wheat Board. 
The board’s inspectors found flour de- 
livered under these contracts of an in- 
ferior quality, and collected some thou- 
sands of dollars from W. C. Omand in 
satisfaction of their claim for inferiority. 





Later the milling company refused to re- 
imburse the buyer. The case went to 
court in Edmonton last winter, and*the 
buyer lost on a technicality. An appeal 
to the full court of Alberta has given a 
decision against the milling company for 
the full amount of the claim, with costs. 


NOTES 


J. E. Hall, president Vancouver (B. 
C.) Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., spent sev- 
eral days this week in Winnipeg, return- 
ing home Friday evening. 

E. L. Pease, vice president and manag- 
ing director of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, has been elected a director of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Proposals of the provincial board of 
the United Farmers of Manitoba on 
group insurance are being sent out to 
all locals, which will discuss the matter 
at their annual convention. 

Advices from Chinese markets state 
that the flour trade there is in bad shape. 
Stocks on hand are being sold for less 
than cost, and buyers are showing no 
disposition to purchase further supplies 
at present prices. 

Since Sept. 1, grain disposed of by 
farmers in the Canadian Pacific Railway 
districts has averaged 2,123,755 bus a 
day. The Canadian National Railways, 
since the commencement of the crop year, 
moved 48,332,000 bus. 

Lake freight rates quoted Oct. 19 by 
shipping agents for current charters are 
as follows: Port Colborne, 4c; Buffalo, 
6c; Bay ports, 4c; Montreal 12%c. For 
winter storage, rates quoted for both 
November and December at Buffalo are 
8c, and at Bay ports, December only, 6c. 


Fifteen thousand bus of the western 
Canadian wheat crop were spilled over 
the right of way, some 18 freight cars 
were smashed and the track was torn up 
for several rods in a rear-end wreck at 
Baird, on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Oct. 15. Members of both train 
crews escaped injury. 

Canada’s cereal producing area has 
been extended to the Yukon. Flour 
made from Yukon grown wheat is on 
sale in Dawson City. James Parr, super- 
intendent of the dominion experimental 
farm near Dawson, this season raised a 
fine crop of wheat which he milled into 
high grade whole wheat flour. 

Shipments since Sept. 1, of western 
Canadian wheat to the United Kingdom 
through the port of Vancouver total 
615,851 bus to date, and 5,324,914 have 
been booked for shipment to the end of 
February. To the Orient, 367,000 bus 
have been booked for November and 
December shipment. For Japan, 267,000 
bus are on order; for China, 100,000. 

The case of the Manitoba Grain Co., 
Ltd., vs. Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada, in the matter of its refusal 
to take out a license under the Canada 
grain act, is likely to become famous. 
The board succeeded in getting judg- 
ment against the company for said re- 
fusal before a local magistrate, but this 
was afterwards upset in an appeal to a 
higher Manitoba court, and has now 
reached the stage where it must go to 
the Privy Council in England, 

Official information shows that the for- 
eign trade of Canada for the first six 
months of the current fiscal year was 
satisfactory. Exports increased steadily, 
while imports remained stationary. This 
in turn had the effect of putting the Ca- 
nadian dollar to a premium in New York. 
Exports of domestic products for the six 
months referred to totaled $388,000,000, 
against imports of $364,000,000, an in- 
crease in exports of $52,000,000 and a 
decrease in imports of $15,000,000. 


W. J. Fream, secretary of the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., has been appoint- 
ed member of the board of public utili- 
ties commission of Alberta. His resigna- 
tion as secretary has been accepted by 
the United Grain Growers, and will be 
effective Dec. 1. No successor will be 
appointed until the directors meet, Nov. 
20. Mr. Fream has been acting as super- 
intendent of relief for the tta gov- 
ernment in the southern part of the 
province, and in his new appointment he 
will also take charge of relief work in 
the northern area. 

The port of Vancouver expects to 
treble its volume of grain trade on this 
crop. This would mean that 20,000,000 
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to 25,000,000 bus would be handled. With 
increased elevator accommodation, Van- 
couver will rapidly become a great grain 
port. Any disparities there may be in 
grain rates will be swept away as sooon 
as there is a sufficiently large demand 
for service via that route. At present 
the people of British Columbia complain 
that they are discriminated against in 
the cost of hauling grain to Vancouver, 
compared with the cost to Fort William. 


Western Canadian grain inspections 
show the largest grading of rye in the 
history of this country. The shortage of 
rye crops ih Europe is making this grain 
an attractive proposition for exporters, 
and as western Canada has been fa- 
vored with an unusually large crop the 
volume of trade is showing record fig- 
ures, The production of rye in western 
Canada this year is placed by the do- 
minion government at 47,000,000 bus. 
As very little of this grain is consumed 
in this country, most of the crop will 
be available for export after providing 
for seeding. 

The big terminal elevator companies at 
Fort William have agreed among them- 
selves that they will not this year pay 
overage charges to the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. ‘This decision is the re- 
sult of a case against James Richardson 
& Sons, Ltd. in the court of king’s 
bench for Manitoba, wherein the right 
of the government of Canada to contis- 
cate overages found in public terminal 
elevators is challenged. ‘Lhe decision of 
elevator companies to refuse payment 
this year is due to their fear that if 
they pay any such money to the govern- 
ment under protest they might have to 
resort to litigation to get it back again, 
even though the test case now under 
trial were to go in their favor. It is 
reported that the law officers of the 
crown at Ottawa have given an opinion 
that the terminal elevator companies 
have a sound case. 

L. E. Gray. 





HAS FUN WITH BOX CAR 

The following skit bearing on the car 
shortage situation was last week issued 
by the Service Grain Co., Salina, Kansas: 

“The box car is an inclosed vehicle 
used by railroads for the transportation 
of various commodities, including grain. 

“To old heads of the present genera- 
tion box cars were quite common, but to 
‘Cake-eaters’ and ‘Flappers’ they are a 
curiosity, and there is a movement on 
foot to try to secure out of the remain- 
ing few in captivity a specimen to be 
placed in the park or a public place in 
each county seat as an interesting relic. 

“If you happen to get possession of a 
box car, please be good enough to notify 
the undersigned and we will give you 
instructions as to what to do with it. 

“In the meantime if you have any 
grain for sale for delivery in boxes, bar- 
rels or sacks, please bear in mind that 
the Service Grain Co. is in the market. 
We are making a specialty of parcel 
post shipments of wheat, and recommend 
this method of transportation to our 
friends as the quickest, safest and most 
reliable under present conditions.” 





MEXICAN IMPORT REGULATIONS 

The following particulars covering 
Mexican government regulations on im- 
ports have been issued to the trade by the 
W. L. Richeson Co., Inc., freight bro- 
kers and forwarders, New Orleans: 

For the information of all concerned, 
we are calling attention to a notice that 
has been issued by the Mexican consul 
advising that commercial invoices which 
accompany consul invoices on shipments 
originating in the interior of the United 
States are not being viséed by the Mexi- 
can consul or consul of a friendly nation 
at point of origin, in accordance with 
circular issued by the Mexican customs 
authorities, dated June 12, 1922. 

The consul general of Mexico, at New 
Orleans, has requested that customhouse 
agents, forwarding agents and business 
firms be sure to comply with these re- 
es in future, so as to prevent 

elay in clearance of their consular doc- 
uments when this requirement is not 
fulfilled. 

In other words, the meaning of the 
above, according to the interpretation of 


the Mexican consul here, is that the 
Mexican consul at point of ori or 
consul of any friendly nation of Mexico 


can visé the documents, and if there is 
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no consul at point of origin, it will be 
necessary for such firms to have their 
commercial invoices certified to by a 
notary public to the effect that the prices 
as shown therein are true and correct, 
Where it is possible to have these in- 
voices certified or checked by a Mexican 
consul or other consul of a friendly na- 
tion, it is not necessary to have same 
viséed by a notary public. 

The invoices should show the f.ob, 
New Orleans value, which is the saine 
value that should also be shown on the 
consular invoice where documents are 
prepared by the shipper. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial Nevvs, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Oct. 7, 1922 (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 1920 

Flour production, bbls— 
Ole DHE Secesvenecne ts 3,095 3,000 2,554 
BS SS ae 38,100 41,100 29,700 
Flour, July 1-Oct, 7, 

bbis— 
MOTOS 0ccbcdnceveas 3,520 5,062 4,500 
De. ins baaWastaes $5 


Wheat, July 1-Oct. 7, 
bus— 
Receipts from farms. .345,000 440,000 385, 00( 


BEDOTOD scccccdccceese 70,203 118,422 90,418 
ree 5,200 1,237 4,617 
Ground by mills...... 171,600 186,000 133,00 
Wheat stocks, Oct. 7, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 34,062 60,087 31,171 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.123,107 110,967 210,178 


United States—Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of tl 
United States barley crop of 1922, based on 
condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921 and 1920, in bushels (00's 
omitted): 











1922 1921 1920 

Mew York 2... 4,108 3,318 4,950 
errr 5,365 4,550 6,533 
GOED acccvesveces 1,755 2,037 2,825 
Michigan ......« 6,561 4,112 6,650 
Wisconsin ...... 14,976 10,642 15,913 
Minnesota ...... 23,922 17,720 22,375 
SOR awescccccss 5,197 3,901 4,950 
North Dakota ... 27,948 16,988 19,530 
South Dakota ... 23,207 17,3238 25,790 
Nebraska ....... 6,111 4,915 7,424 
MEORGRS ccccccqce 16,254 13,200 19,812 
MEE th bene ae ses 1,634 1,872 1,704 
Oklahoma ...... 2,580 2,684 2,74 
Montana ........ 1,512 1,200 1,152 
Colorado ........ 4,646 4,444 6,292 
BROMO ccccccccce 2,890 2,784 3,220 
Washington ..... 1,610 2,797 2,895 
WOON. cecariace 1,998 2,240 2,415 
California ...... 41,640 29,700 28,750 
United States.. 196,431 151,181 189,352 





United States—Oats Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States oats crop of 1922, based on 
condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average for 

1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 Av. 

Mew Tord coccess 32,300 24,912 38,298 
Pennsylvania ..... 39,616 35,283 41,223 
1@ ccccccccccces 40,959 387,122 63,392 
Indiana .......... 33,616 45,072 71,070 
Times .cccccvece 110,628 121,741 181,914 
Michigan .....0¢. 61,447 28,101 62,298 
Wisconsin ....... 104,870 63,958 95,503 
Minnesota ....... 138,456 94,176 116,095 
TOWR. ccccvccesces 220,520 154,960 222,016 
Missouri ......... 20,624 42,960 48,04 
North Dakota .. 83,820 49,761 50,095 
South Dakota .... 76,320 68,300 68,288 
Nebraska ........ 65,154 70,0564 80,902 
OEE viwetres'es 29,434 88,827 63,487 
errr 36,922 33,570 48,119 
Oklahoma ....... 31,060 35,300 38,485 
BEORURRS 6 occ cs ces 14,973 10,787 16,398 





United States. ..1,229,774 1,060,737 1,412,602 


United States—Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States corn crop of 1922, based on 
condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average for 

1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











1922 1921 Av. 
New York ....... 30,857 36,708 28,615 
Maryland ........ 24,691 25,155 26,26 
West Virginia .... 20,337 20,128 22,80 
Pennsylvania .... 64,735 76,272 64,29 
VEE. 5-620%6.0.06 54,789 47,600 63,825 
North Carolina ... 48,499 49,254 64,570 
South Carolina ... 30,746 32,959 37,70 
Georgia .......... 69,975 66,439 
MEO cccces 159,326 146,94 
Indiana 169,848 182,56 
TIMMONS sccccccccs 306,966 337,245 
Michigan 66,417 61,710 
Wisconsin 97,482 69,152 
Minnesota 140,507 106,66 
TOWER wececccscces 444,190 403,684 
Missouri .. , 182,880 176,224 
North Dakota ... 17,203 16,940 12,370 
South Dakota .... 113,010 125,632 97,297 
Nebraska .. 166,186 207,732 200,936 
Kansas ..... +++ 105,201 102,142 85,679 
Kentucky ........ 9,67 82,150 97,152 
Tennessee ....... 76,214 90,713 86,490 
Alabama ........ 48,749 62,651 659,668 
Mississippi ....... 49,186 67,096 65,702 
Louisiana ........ 29,488 35,022 32,555 
eee 121,234 156,920 112,648 
Oklahoma ....... 57,066 76,925 60,270 
Arkansas ........ 46,850 60,148 48,167 
Colorado ......... 19,068 15,979 11,577 





United States. ..2,853,399 8,080,372 2,830,942 
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SHULTS BAKERY PURCHASE 


United Bakeries Corporation of Chicago Buys 
Eastern Concern—Details of Arrange- 
ment Still Unannounced 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 21.—There is 
little further development to record in 
the recent transaction whereby the Unit- 
ed Bakeries Corporation, of Chicago, ac- 
quired the Shults Bread Co., New York, 
capitalized at $5,000,000. The official 
personnel has not yet been decided upon, 
so far as can be learned, and there is 
no definite information to be had as to 
when this phase of the deal will be set- 
tled. 

It is understood that William B. Ward 
arrived here from Chicago on Thursday, 
Oct. 19, and probably within a week 
there will be some definite information 
to be had as to the general policy of the 
new company and aes who will direct 
it. It has been authoritatively stated that 
the president of the United Bakeries 
Corporation is to be Win M. Campbell, 
president of the Campbell Baking Co., 
Kansas City. 

The basis upon which the Shults 
Bread Co. is to be taken over by the 
larger company is that the holder of 
each share of Shults Bread Co. preferred 
stock is to receive in payment one share 
of preferred stock and a half share of 
common stock in the new company, be- 
sides $15 in cash. The total purchase 
price is approximately $5,500,000. 

The flour buying, it was stated, is to 
be in the hands of M. Lee Marshall, at 
present manager for the Campbell Bak- 
ing Co., who will be located in Chicago, 
which quite definitely settles the ques- 
tion as to whether or not those in the 
New York flour trade will have a part 
in supplying the big combination with 
the flour it will use. This loss will be 
a somewhat serious blow, because the 
Shults concern was a purchaser on an 
average of about 5,000 bbls weekly. 








INDIANA BAKERS ACTIVE 


On invitation of President A. L. Tag- 
gart, a number of Indiana bakers met in 
Indianapolis the evening of Oct. 11 to 
discuss ways and means of bringing 
about closer co-operation and, if pos- 
sible, getting the bakers together into 
one national association which would rep- 
resent the industry as a whole. 

It was the unanimous opinion of those 
present that the real foundation of such 
an organization was local and state as- 
sociations. The-small groups, it was felt, 
get closer to the bakers, because in them 
they can talk over their own local prob- 
lems. 

The problems confronting Indiana bak- 
ers today are the chain stores, unfair 
competition among bakers themselves, 
and the exchange of, or allowing for, un- 
sold bakery products. 

Chain stores, it was alleged, use bread 
as a leader or drawing card, and sell it 
for less than it costs bakers to produce 
a quality loaf. C. P. Ehlers, secretary- 
manager of the Indiana Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, says that quality is the only means 
of meeting competition of this kind. 

As to unfair competition, this relates 
to premiums, show tickets, etc. These 
methods, Mr. Ehlers says, are bein 
gradually dispensed with, as bakers fin 
this is the wrong method of getting their 
product before the consumer. It is taste 
that tells in the end. 

It is evident that some Indiana bakers 
are again exchanging or giving credit 
for bread and other bakery products. 
The association is on record as opposing 
this practice, and members are urged to 
refrain from it. 





This is considered to be a good fruit 
year in the United Kingdom. The pros- 
pective F egy of apples and cherries are 
reported to be slightly above average, 
pears good, and plums very good. 
Peaches, nectarines and apricots are 
slightly below average. 
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A WORLD 





PROBLEM 





All Phases of the Production, Milling and Distribution of Wheat and Flour 


Discussed by B. J. Rothwell, 


President Bay State Milling 


Co., at New England Bakers’ Convention 


The particular problem of which I shall 
speak is the production, milling and dis- 
tribution of wheat and flour. It cer- 
tainly is a world problem, for the sun 
never sets upon the completion of har- 
vest. As month follows month, the reaper 
is ever busy on some part of the globe. 

Today, wheat is being cut in Norway 
and Sweden; in November and December 
it will be cut in South Africa, Peru and 
Argentina; January will find the har- 
vester at work in Australia, New Zealand 
and Chile; February and March, in upper 
Egypt and in India; in April he will be 
busy in lower Egypt, Persia, Asia Minor 
and Mexico; in May, in northern Africa 
and in Texas; in June, in the southeastern 
Mediterranean countries and in our own 
southern states, as well as in California; 
July is the greatest harvest month, and 
then the army of reapers will invade the 
Balkan countries, central Europe and our 
own southwestern and middle western 
winter wheat states; August and Sep- 
tember will find it marching across our 
great northwestern spring wheat states, 
Canada and western and northern Eu- 
rope. So, year after year, the harvest 
repeats itself. 

The wheat production of the world, 
exclusive of Russia, is today but little 
larger than it was 10 to 15 years ago, 
although there are many millions more 
wheat bread eaters than at that time. 
The area of wheat bread consumption is 
steadily expanding, and is only limited 
by lack of purchasing power. Once wheat 
bread is introduced to a people they 
rarely return to, and never are satisfied 
with, coarser breadstuffs. 

While wheat is not a hothouse plant, 
and to some extent thrives on adversity, 
it is always an uncertain crop, in quan- 
tity, almost to the moment it is cut. The 
crop of the United States has been known 
to shrink 100,000,000 bus within 30 days 
of harvest. 

As to milling quality, this is largely 
governed by temperature, wind and hu- 
midity during the final week or 10 days 
previous to cutting; it is uncertain for 
weeks after, for, aside from possible seri- 
ous damage by a wet harvest season, the 
bread making characteristics of a crop— 
the combinations and milling separations 
necessary to get the best results—can only 
be ascertained by repeated experiment; 
they cannot be fully determined by analy- 
sis and laboratory tests, upon which, by 
the way, many bakers lay far too much 
stress. The oven is the one final and 
conclusive test, the court of last resort 
which often sets aside previous decisions. 

In extent of flour production the Unit- 
ed States leads the world. The annual 
output of its mills is 125,000,000 to 130,- 
000,000 bbls. About 110,000,000 bbls are 
consumed at home; the remainder is ex- 
ported to all parts of the world, but 
mainly to the United Kingdom, Holland, 
Germany, the Scandinavian countries, 
South America, China, Japan, Cuba and 
the West Indies. 

American flours, as a rule, are the prod- 
uct of a single distinct type of wheat, 
whereas in the large foreign port mills 
the grist is a mixture of a dozen or more 
types from every exporting country under 
the sun, and differing widely in charac- 
teristics. “Necessity is the mother of 
invention,” and in the art of blending, 
tempering and manipulating these wheats 
and saturating their flours, the foreign 
millers excel. Their product, however, 
would not satisfy the American baker. 
The process of flour milling is briefly 





a succession of alternate grindings and 
siftings, the gradual reduction of the 
wheat and separation of the material into 
scores of separate streams, and the 
grading of these streams and their com- 
bination into the different grades of flour 
produced by the mill. 

In the most advanced milling plants 
the wheat is first analyzed, then stored in 
elevator bins or tanks according to its 
special characteristics, for wheat, even of 
the one federal inspection grade, varies 
widely in color, quantity and type of 
gluten and, consequently, in bread flour 
milling value. In the most thoroughly 
equipped plants the daily grist is drawn 
simultaneously from numerous bins or 
tanks, so as to maintain the utmost pos- 
sible uniformity. It then gets a double 
cleaning, first by scouring in rapidly re- 
volving steel cylinders, second by a thor- 
ough washing and drying, the daily con- 
sumption of water in large mills running 
into hundreds of thousnnie of gallons. 

In such a plant incessant watchfulness 
is the rule, for the milling process is 
sensitive to sudden atmospheric changes, 
and corresponding adjustments of ma- 
chinery must instantly be made. 

Samples of the various streams and fin- 
ished grades are frequently tested»by 
dipping and doughing, while at regular 
intervals during the 24 hours, samples are 
sent to the laboratory for analysis and 
baking. Here, instruments of scientific 
precision are used to determine color, 
moisture, volume, bread yield, etc., so 
that these can be compared with the fixed 
standard adopted as the maximum for 
each crop year. 

Laboratory reports are made in dupli- 
cate to the manager and to the super- 
intendent, who usually meet at a fixed 
hour to examine the loaves and confer 
regarding the report—the day’s produc- 
tion, percentages, yield of flour per bush- 
el, etc. In addition, samples are sent 
daily to one or more commercial labora- 
tories to serve as a check. 

All these are of importance to the man- 
agement because the relation of the per- 
centages of the different grades to the 
total is understood, but to others they have 
no special meaning and may, indeed, be 
entirely misleading. The buyer may, 
however, rest assured that the miller of 
brands of established reputation is jeal- 
ous of their good name and does every- 
thing humanly possible to protect it. 

The distribution of the American wheat 
crop is closely allied with speculation, 
the abuse of which works great evil to all 
concerned, except the broker, to whom all 
who “play the game” pay tribute. The 
buying and selling of futures as a hedge 
by those who grow, mill, distribute, or 
export grain, provide an important and 
necessary safeguard, but there is no 
legitimate excuse for the army of gam- 
blers who sell a crop short before it is 
cut, sometimes before it is sown, force 

rices down before the pressure of en- 
arged receipts is felt, and who, having 
forced prices abnormally or ruinously low 
to the farmer, shift from short to long, 
and later, at the cost of the consumer, 
run prices up on what is often manu- 
factured rumor, circulated simply to 
shear the lambs. 

The leading American ee exporters 
are men of unquestioned integrity, of 
outstanding ability, and of extraordinary 
capacity for mammoth organization, as 
was clearly shown during the World War, 
when, as a patriotic service, they direct- 
ed, as agents of the government, the dis- 


tribution, domestic consumption and ex- 
portation to our allies of the entire wheat 
crop of the United States. 

The European wheat crop of this year 
is authoritatively said to be about 160,- 
000,000 bus short of last year, and the 
United States and Canada are the only 
countries which can largely provide for 
this shortage. It is believed, however, 
that, because of lessened ability to pay 
in cash and increased difficulty of paying 
in goods, this entire amount will not be 
imported, but that there will be a sub- 
stitution of corn and rye, and increased 
extraction of flour from the wheat. 

The requirements of the wheat import- 
ing countries are about 800,000,000 bus 
per annum. This would require 4,500 
voyages of ships carrying 5,000 tons each. 
The cargo of each ship would about equal 
150 carloads of 1,200 bus each. Placed 
end to end, these cars would reach from 
Boston to San Francisco and halfway 
back. Most export shipments are in much 
smaller lots, so that an enormous number 
of ocean-going vessels is engaged in the 
wheat carrying trade, aside from the big 
fleets that sail our own Great Lakes. 

The principal exporting countries today 
are the United States, Canada, the Ar- 
gentine, and Australia (India not being 
dependable), and from the principal ports 
of these countries wheat-laden ships sail 
daily to the great importing markets of 
Europe. 

Liverpool and London are the principal 
cargo markets, and their grain merchants 
—probably the keenest in the world— 
study closely the movement of this vast 
grain-laden fleet. They know from day 
to day, within a comparatively few bush- 
els, the amount of wheat on passage, from 
whence it comes and about when it will 
arrive. There are also important mer- 
chants, of great shrewdness, in other Eu- 
ropean centers, such as Hamburg, Copen- 
hagen, Rotterdam, Marseilles and Con- 
stantinople. 

While Chicago and other speculative 
markets may occasionally fly their own 
kite, in the long run Liverpool fixes the 
price of wheat the world over. On the 
Liverpool Corn Exchange there is focused 
daily, from every quarter of the globe, 
every item of news affecting the produc- 
tion, transportation and distribution of 
wheat and other grains. 

These merchants keep their finger upon 
the wheat trade pulse of the world, and 
measure it with consummate skill. They 
weigh the effect of an overdue monsoon 
in India, the overflow of the Nile in 
Egypt, drouth in Australia or the Argen- 
tine, freezing and thawing or floods in 
our winter wheat states, a black rust 
scare in the American Northwest, late 
seeding or early frosts in Canada, a rail- 
road strike (that hardy annual) on 
American railroads, changes in ocean 
freight rates, political unrest in Bombay, 
Delhi or Calcutta, Bolshevik activity upon 
the Polish frontier or in secret treaty 
with Germany or Turkey, revolution in 
Greece, sudden overthrow of a French 
ministry, smash in marks upon the Berlin 
Bourse, or a sharp fluctuation in the ex- 
change value of dollars, now the measure 
of money the world over. 

They have, in short, to be intimately in 
touch with agricultural, industrial, finan- 
cial, political and social conditions the 
world over. 

Prior to the World War, Russia rivaled 
the United States as a wheat producer, 
and was an even larger exporter. Today, 
millions of her people are on the verge 
of starvation. any would already be 
in their grave but for the generosity of 
America and its wondertully efficient re- 
lief work. 

Such is the triumph of anarchy! of 
lawlessness! that grim specter knockin 
at our own door, that specter with which 
some of us are walking, arm in arm, in 
one direction, while condemning fellow- 
men for walking with it in another. This 
specter we must annihilate by whole- 
hearted, unselfish devotion to law and 
order, faithfully observing the spirit as 
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well as the letter, by upstanding, un- 
equivocal support of the Constitution and 
by profound respect for the authority of 
our courts, if this splendid republic, this 
Land of Promise,—yes, of fulfillment,— 
is to be perpetuated and handed down, 
unimpaired, to our children and to our 
children’s children. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 21—A _ general 
improvement has been noted in the St. 
Louis baking industry during the past 
month. ‘The trade is encouraged over 
the present outlook, and with a continu- 
ance of the existing improvement most 
of the local plants will complete a fairly 
satisfactory year. 

One of the most encouraging factors is 
the total absence of price wars. ‘The 
baking trade has evidently seen the eco- 
nomic harm resulting from the sale of 
5c bread under existing conditions, and 
it is doubtful if those stores which are 
offering a loaf at that price are profiting 
materially therefrom. 

Supplies are very low. While the pur- 
chases of flour by bakers have been con- 
tinuous of late, no particularly large 
transactions have been consummated. 
Few, if any, purchases have been made 
for over 30 or 60 days’ shipment, and 
for the most part shipping instructions 
have been for immediate delivery. 

Considerable inconvenience has result- 
ed, especially to the smaller baker lo- 
cated at interior points, from the ap- 
parent inability of the railroads to move 
shpments with any degree of prompt- 
ness. 

The encroachment of chain stores on 
the business of the retail baker, and in- 
directly that of the wholesale baker 
through the loss in volume to the retail 
grocer, is receiving serious consideration 
by the local industry. It is usually the 
chain store that sells a 5c loaf as an in- 
ducement to get trade into the store, 
with no idea of making any profit on the 
bread. 

NOTES 

The Junge ne Co., Joplin, Mo., 
will construct an addition to its plant at 
a cost of $25,000. 

Lafayette Phillips, father of Clyde 
Phillips, widely known in the St. Louis 
baking trade, died Oct. 8. 

The Pralle Bakery Co., St. Louis, was 
recently awarded the contract for fur- 
nishing bread to the city institutions. 

John H. Hoerr, manager of the 
Hauck-Hoerr branch of the American 
Bakery Co. and also interested in the 
latter firm, was married on Oct. 5 to 
Miss Schlueter, of this city. 

Ferdinand Hartman has opened a 
bakeshop in one of the principal resi- 
dential districts of the West End of this 
city. The plant is equipped throughout 
with new machinery, and is modern in 
every respect. 

R. Ebner has been elected business 
agent of the St. Louis Bakers’ Union No. 
4. Other officers elected are as follows: 
S. Locker, president; G. Dueringer, vice 
president; J. Winter, treasurer and of- 
fice manager; Jacob Grimm, financial 
secretary. 


The Organization Opposed to Chain 
Stores was recently formed in St. Louis 
with the announced purpose of obtain- 
ing 20,000 members from all sections of 
the state to aid in the work of curbing 
the chain stores, particularly those han- 
dling bakery and other f products. 


Carl Bauer, of the Bauer Bros. bak- 
ery, Cape Girardeau, Mo., and treasurer 
of the Southeastern Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association, died at the Plant- 
ers’ Hotel, St. Louis, on Oct. 3. He was 
taken ill while attending the bakers’ con- 
vention in Chicago last month, and was 
brought as far as St. Louis on his wa 
home when the condition of his healt 
prevented his being taken any farther. 
Mr. Bauer is survived by his widow and 
two brothers, the latter having been as- 
sociated with him in the baking business. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





The acreage planted to cotton for the 
1922-23 crop was greater than last year 
for the United States, Egypt and India. 
According to the latest forecasts, the 
production for the United States and 
Egypt will be considerably larger than 
last year. 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 





Annual Convention Big Success—Paid Secretary Employed— Campaign for 
New Members—Applies for Membership in American Associ- 
ation—Discussions Practical and of Helpful Nature 


The New England Bakers’ Association 
is famous for its conventions, but this 
year’s assemblage, held Oct. 2-3, at 
Swampscott, Mass., was a record breaker 
from both business and social angles. It 
made the committees feel that their ef- 
forts had been worth while, because they 
succeeded in enthusing everybody with 
their own spirit. The official badges gave 
out before the last delegates had regis- 
tered. Hugh V. Keiser, of Springfield, 
Mass., made an ideal chairman. 

The business programme was excep- 
tionally interesting. ‘The papers read 
were largely devoted to the interests of 
the retailers, but the wholesalers also re- 
ceived attention from the speakers. 

President Keiser expressed satisfaction 
in seeing such a crowd of representative 
bakers and allied tradesmen present. He 
welcomed all and expressed the hope that 
the deliberations of the convention might 
prove of benefit to every delegate. After 
he had welcomed the delegates he an- 
nounced that the Fleischmann Co. had 
issued a challenge to other allied mem- 
bers to get more new men into the or- 
ganization within the next two months 
than all others combined. The chair an- 
nounced a committee, composed of E. 
C. Johnson, Ned Campbell, F. W. Dick- 
elman, K. L. Kalbfleisch and G. H. Petri, 
to take up the challenge, and stated that 
three prizes would be given to the con- 
testants, a gold watch, a gold watch 
charm, and a pair of gold cuff links. 


WILL EMPLOY PAID SECRETARY 


The New England Bakers’ Association 
has made such remarkable progress that 
it has decided to employ a paid secre- 
tary, who will devote all his time to the 
association. With the membership con- 
test, the organization hupes to double or 
treble its present membership of 300 be- 
fore Jan. 1. The organization has taken 
over the labor bureau in Boston, so the 
secretary will have his office in that city. 
Alton Hathaway, of Cambridge, Mass., 
was appointed chairman of the labor 
bureau. 

The treasurer’s report showed all bills 
paid, with a balance of over $1,000 in 
the bank. 

The Swampscott meeting was really 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the form- 
ing of the national association in Boston. 
A number of speakers voiced their pleas- 
ure that from this small beginning a 
mighty national association has grown up. 
In this connection, H. R. Clissold, of 
Chicago, editor of the Bakers’ Helper, 
reviewed the splendid results achieved 
through the earnest labor of Frank R. 
Shepard. 


JOINS AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Ellwood M. Rabenold, New York City, 
general counsel for the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, came to Swampscott to 
acquaint the bakers of New England 
with the recent action taken by that as- 
sociation at its convention in Chicago in 
so changing the constitution of the na- 
tional body as to permit state and group 
associations to become members of it. 
Mr. Rabenold was particularly anxious 
that the New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion be the first to make use of the op- 
portunity to become more closely affili- 
ated with the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and work harmoniously together in 
all matters of national importance. Be- 
fore Mr. Rabenold left the convention 
hall the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary of this 
association be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to make application in 
the name of the New England Bakers’ 
Association for membership in the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, under the pro- 
visions of article 4, section 2, of the con- 
stitution of said American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, as amended; be it also 

Resolved, That the treasurer of this 
association transmit to the American 
Bakers’ Association, as dues in that as- 
sociation, only such monies as shall be 
received by him from members in this 


association for that purpose; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the voting power in the 
American Bakers’ Association resulting 
to this association from such payment 
of dues, or from the payment of dues 
in the American Bakers’ Association for 
the account of this association member- 
ship therein, shall be received according 
to the determination of this executive 
committee on the board of governors of 
this association. 

The afternoon session was under way 
early. The first number was a moving 
picture entitled “Increasing the Demands 
of Bread,” shown by the Fleischmann 
Co. This was the picture that made such 
a hit at the national convention in Chi- 
cago. 

he first speaker on the afternoon pro- 
gue was S. A. Linnekin, vice presi- 
ent of the Babson Statistical Institute, 
who brought a message of good cheer to 
the bakers. He assured them that good 
times were ahead. He pointed out how 
successfully the United States had 
weathered the business depression, and 
said that, in a natural revolution of the 
business cycle, the American business man 
may look with confidence into the future. 

Richard Dietz, of Holyoke, Mass., who 
recently returned from abroad, spoke 
very entertainingly about baking condi- 
tions in Europe. He gave a vivid de- 
scription of the hardships and restric- 
tions that the business men of Europe in 
general, and German bakers in particular, 
have to labor under. 

House-to-house sales were expected to 
open up a lively discussion, but only a 
few took part in it. L. L. Gilbert, of 
New Haven, Conn., Fritz Wachenheim, 
of South Boston, and Edward Schatz, of 
Lowell, agreed that this problem con- 
fronted the neighborhood baker. Some 
bakers seemed inclined to think that this 
way of doing business was a fad and 
would soon blow up, the same as the win- 
dow bakeries did, but John Hartley, of 
Chicago, pointed out that a number of 
bakers, especially in the middle West, 
have made a tremendous success with 
house-to-house delivery. At his sugges- 
tion, the further discussion of the prob- 
lem was laid over to the next meeting, 
? a held in December at Providence, 


The second session of the convention 
opened with a moving picture of the 
raisin industry. 

John Hartley, of Chicago, secretary of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, was the first speaker, and by request 
read a paper on homogenizing prepared 
by Charles Glabau, technical director of 
the Bakers’ Weekly. In the paper Mr. 
Glabau explained to the bakers the latest 
step forward in the scientific handling of 
their dough by a machine called a “ho- 
mogenizer.” 

B. J. Rothwell, president of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., had 
a well-prepared paper on “A World 
Problem,” which appears in full else- 
where in this issue. 

G. I. Crane, of Dorchester, Mass., gave 
a number of hints for the retailer, ex- 
plaining that the first duty of a baker 
each day is to see that the heat in his 
oven is right, if he wishes to have uni- 
form goods that will please his customers. 
The other hints he handed out were equal- 
ly instructive, and should be of benefit 
if carried out. 

“Salesmanship in the Retail Bakery” 
was ably handled by A. S. Martin, of 
New Bedford, Mass., who explained how 
important it is nowadays for the sales- 
man or saleswoman in a retail bakery to 
be a student of psychology if they wish 
to be really salespeople and not mere 
order takers. 


VARIETY NEEDED 

John M. Hartley, of Chicago, read a 
paper on “How Can the Retail Baker 
Grow Best.” In part, he said: “The dis- 
play bakeries quickly learned the value 
of variety. In the beginning they under- 
took to get by with breadstuffs only. As 
soon as their first novelty wore off, they 
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found that they could not specialize and 
live as a retail baking system. They tried 
both methods of survival, wholesale de- 
livery, and a larger variety of baked 
goods. That lesson of variety can be 
taken to heart by any of us in the retail 
baking business. Some of us get in the 
rut of production, and make the same 
thing day after day. We get so we shy 
at any suggestion of a new product. We 
get mentally lazy—content to go through 
the routine of the physical work, so long 
as we are not called upon to do any con- 
structive thinking. 

“That sort of contentment with things 
as they are is dangerous. To stand still 
is one of the nearly impossible things of 
life. We either progress or we slip. We 
may not be conscious of it, but here a 
few dozen of the usual quantity is cut, 
and then another of the old lines is drag- 
ging, and bit by bit we slip, and one day 
we wonder why. The goods are as gvod 
as ever, the prices are right, and a new- 
comer in the neighborhood will swear by 
them. But our old customers need a 
change. 

“A merchant baker cannot afford to 
shut himself up within his shop and elect 
himself a law unto himself and his cus- 
tomers, issue an irrevocable bill of fire 
good the year round and each week 
through, and get away with a success /ul 
business. As things are—and as they ever 
will be—we must be on our toes, willing 
and able to meet the customers halfway 
in the matter of pleasing variety. |v 
halfway I mean that we should do our 
share of the thinking in that line. Sonie- 
times the customers themselves are ha) d- 
ly conscious of what is wrong with th«ir 

avorite bakery. It is merely a monotony 

of product, just as good as ever, but it 
has palled on them. Judicious use of 
variety is a life saver all round.” 

George D. Beroth, of the Beroth Bre:d 
Shop, Hartford, Conn., spoke on “he 
Baker and His Retail Store,” followed 
by a very interesting and instructive lvc- 
ture by Mrs. Victor Friend, of Friend 
Bros.’ bakery, Melrose, Mass., who asked 
those assembled, “Are you a _ master 
baker?” The pointers she handed out 
should bear good fruit. 

Frank R. Shepard, of Boston, vice 
president of the General Baking Co., 
brought the convention to a close, by a 
talk on twenty years’ growth in the bak- 
ing business. 


THE GOLF TOURNAMENT 


A bakers’ convention without a golf 
tournament is a thing of the past. Ralph 
D. Ward had arranged an exciting and 
interesting contest among the bakers and 
allied tradesmen. The winners were «s 
follows, in order of seniority: 

Bakers: J. P. Grant, D. L. Voge Co., 
Lowell, Mass., golf bag; R. D. Ward, 
Ward Baking Co., New York City, pipe; 
J. H. Drake, Drake Bros. Co., Boston, 

olf bag; O. F. Parker, Parker-Buckcy 
S0., New Britain, Conn., golf balls. 

Allied tradesmen: W. D. Phillips, Cin- 
cinnati, American Diamalt Co., golf bay; 
B. B. George, Cincinnati, Procter & 
Gamble Co., golf club; S. J. Eisner, 
New York City, Newark Paraffine « 
Parchment Paper Co., golf balls; E. ©. 
Johnson, Boston, H. A. Johnson Co. 
golf club. 

All other participants were awarded 
fifth prizes. 

BANQUET 


The banquet was a success, with Victor 
A. Friend, of Melrose, Mass., acting @s 
toastmaster. The principal speakeis 
were the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge and 
the Hon. John Jacob Rogers, who were 
listened to with great interest. There 
was much merry making throughout the 
evening. 

ENTERTAIN MENT 

The entertainment, though not permii'- 
ted to interfere with business, was elabv- 
rate and unusual. Alton B. Hasting:. 
Jr., was chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 

A minstrel show provided much en- 
joyment, with Hugh V. Keiser 4s 
“Kugene A. Dexter.” The end men, 
and those whom they represented in their 
rounds of merry making, were: E. I. 
Shields as William Deininger, president 
General Baking Co; C. Wickersham as 
Alton Hathaway, president C. F. Hath- 
away & Sons; F. W. Breed as Frank R. 
Shepard, vice president General Baking 
Co; Herman Dietz as Richard Dietz, Sr., 
director Massachusetts Baking Co; 
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arry Leighton as George C. West, 
em ent Wormint Baking Co; C. A. 
Reynolds as a S. Ward, president 
Ward Baking Co. 

The pon. J. C. Wilby as Fred 
Wachenheim, president Boston | Bakers’ 
Co-operative Society; W. J. Gilbert as 
D. F. Phelps, president New England 
Baking Co; I. A. Marshall as John J. 
Nissen, president Nissen Baking Co; A. 
R. Turner as Frank Eighme, vice presi- 
dent Grocers’ Baking Co. 

In the chorus were: Guy Maynard as 
A. J. Arnold, of the General Baking Co; 
C. O. Swanson, himself; James Grant as 
A. G. Swanson, president Worcester 
(Mass.) Baking Co; S. L. Tannenholz 
as Henry Blais, president New Bakery 
Co. 

The programme also contained a num- 
ber of specialties, among them one by 
Ned Campbell, who in his make-up as 
Miss Mary Phelan made a big hit, while 
Victor A. Friend as “Old Man Joe” was 
so well made up that even his most inti- 
mate friends did not recognize him. 


NOTES 


One hundred and ninety bakers reg- 
istered from Massachusetts. 

I. E. Madsen represented the Camp- 
bell System, Inc., of Kansas City. 

J. E. Hopkins, of the McCormick Co., 
was the only architect seen around the 
hall. 

Fritz Gienandt, of Boston, the cake 
baker and publisher of recipe books, was 
present. 

The Hubbard Oven Co. interests were 
taken care of by E. H. Potter and H. 
C. Hett. 

J. J. LeClare and F. E. Welch took 
care of the Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
interests. 

The J. H. Day Co. was represented 
by E. A. Johnson, W. H. Randall and 
S. F. Taylor. 

The International Milling Co. regis- 
tered W. A. Powers, G. C. Christ and 
A. E. Anderson. 

Frank Eighme, vice president Groc- 
ers’ Baking Co., Providence, R. I., was 
up early and late. 

H. A. Kroger, treasurer of Jaburg 
Bros., came on from New York City 
for the big meeting. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the 
Southwest) was ably represented by 
William J. Morris, Jr. 

The research department of the Ward 
Baking Co. was represented by C. P. 
Oliver and H. B. Griffiths. 

George S. Ward, president, and Ralph 
D. Ward, vice president, were registered 
from the Ward Baking Co. 

Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. 
representatives were M. E. Adams, T. V. 
Bodkin and C, L. McCarthy. 

John F. Lennon and H. W. Medbury, 
representing a number of mills, were 
there from Providence, R. I. _ 

The Petri & Jones Co. sent out from 
Boston G. H. Petri, I. A. Marshall, J. 
O. Bergnop and G. S. Cresoy. 
_Brockway Dickie, secretary of the 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
was among the early arrivals. 

J. J. O'Donnell, W. G. Torrey and 
A. F. Whitman were registered from 
the Star & Crescent Milling Co. 

_The gold pocket pieces distributed by 
E. McGaffey and C. N. Pendleton of 
the Worcester Salt Co. were in demand. 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation repre- 
sentatives included F. C. Oliver, Louis 
Schwartz, N. G. Manly and B. Lindsey. 


Martin Miller, treasurer of the Ja- 

burg-Miller Co., Inc., machinery spe- 
—t was present from New York 
ity. 

Otto Bresky, A. B. McGinn, Louis 
> Robert Sachs and S. L. Tannen- 
holz were present from the Seaboard 
Flour Co. 

_ The Eagle Roller Mill Co. sent A. G. 
Ganahl, W. E. Fuller, R. H. Moone, 
William Loveday, H. A. Wedge and L. 
J. Cloutier. 


Walter D. Phillips, vice president of 
the American Diamalt Co., came on from 
Cincinnati to meet his many New Eng- 
land friends. 

Machinery men attending included C. 
P. Keif, Peerless Bread Machine Co., I. 
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J. White and H. F. Lockwood, Union 
Machinery Co. 

Mill men registered were E. F. Law- 
lor, Weber Flour Mills Corporation; J. 
H. Smith and J. J. Morken, David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc. 

Harry Lockwood, president of the 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, came on 
to mix with the crowd and try his luck 
on the golf links. 

The old-established baking firm of C. 
F. Hathaway & Sons, Cambridge, Mass., 
registered A. H. and L. G. Hathaway, 
and N. H. Holmes. 

C. C. MacBurney, Philadelphia repre- 
sentative of the Edward Katzinger Co., 
Chicago, was there to meet his chief, 
Arthur Katzinger. 

Bay State Milling Co. representatives 
were B. J. Rothwell, president, C. L. 
McCarthy, T. V. Bodkin, M. E. Adams 
and Paul Rothwell. 

E. C. Baum, sales manager of the Joe 
Lowe Co., was there with a lot of new 
stories, which made a hit. He had with 
him Lewis Hegwein. 

F, J. Lingham, E. A. Cutting, J. H. 
Hunter and J. H. Moore were there 
from the Federal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 

Sands, Taylor & Woods, of Boston, 
flour merchants, were ably represented 
by D. P. Sands, E. O. Jorah, W. Y. 
Flynn and J. H. Hero. 

The New England Flour Co. had such 
well-known entertainers as Clarence O. 
Case, president, C. Asquith, Jack Folsom 
and S. J. Hunter on the job. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was rep- 
resented by M. W. Buxton, G. S. Hitch- 
ings, W. E. Peters, E. R. Tolman, F. W. 
Dickerman and P. H. Rogers. 

G. A. Hoernle, New York City, with 
the Ward Baking Co., was mixing with 
his colleagues. Another Ward baker at- 
tending was S. H. Gibson, Boston. 

Jack Folsom, formerly one of the 
best-known demonstrators for the 
Fleischmann Co., is now connected with 
the New England Flour Co., Boston. 

The Sun Maid Raisin Growers’ repre- 
sentatives distributed freely small pack- 
ages of raisins. In the party were F. F. 
Dunton, J. S. Love and J. C. Staton. 

Flour jobbers included Henry Knigh- 
ton and J. J. Thompson, Samuel Knigh- 
ton & Son, and J. W. Knowles and New- 
ton Macleod, James H. Knowles & Son, 
all of Boston. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. repre- 
sentatives were in charge of William 
Beebe, manager of the Boston office. 
They were G. B. Allen, G. A. Sullivan 
and P. H. Hansen. 

A. J. Arnold and J. J. Sullivan, Provi- 
dence, R. I., F. R. Blake, Charlestown, 
Mass., and B. L. Ferguson and Frank R. 
Shepard, Boston, registered from the 
General Baking Co. 

George C. West came down from 
White River Junction, Vt. Other Ver- 
mont bakers attending included Edward 
Teno, Bellows Falls, H. C. Ladd, Barre, 
and Fred Moquin, Burlington. 

W. F. Ireland, Los Angeles, secretary 
Southern California Bakers’ Association, 
was an interested spectator and took 
home ideas of how they do things in 
bakers’ associations on the east coast. 

Harold Thurley, the biological chemist 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
brought greetings, and reviewed in de- 
tail the work of science and research 
carried on at the institute in behalf of 
the industry. 

Among flour men attending were P. A. 
McKenzie and W. J. Menton, Hubbard 
Milling Co; James Partridge and G. B. 
Flynt, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc; R. R. 
Knight and J. J. Kennedy, Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co. 

Washburn-Crosby Co. men were much 
in evidence around the convention hall, 
and included H. B. Dennie, C. M. Gow- 
dey, H. H. Doty, C. W. Woods, F. G. 
Tyler, G. M. Coss, H. M. MacDonald 
and I. W. DeVarney. 

While attending the convention, Ar- 
thur Katzinger, the pan manufacturer 
of Chicago, celebrated his twenty-eighth 
birthday. He was showered with con- 
gratulations, and several parties were 
arranged in his honor. 


The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
had a force of its bakery salesmen on 





the ground in charge of F. C. Kaths, 
president. They were F. B. Watson, F. 
M. Thompson, J. L. Hensberry, W. R. 
Kessener and W. C. Tench. 

George P. Reuter, vice president Malt- 
Diastase Co., was here, there and every- 
where. In June, 1923, George is going to 
have charge of the masquerade ball of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
convention at Bedford Springs. 

The Massachusetts Baking Co. had a 
force of men present, among whom were 
Le Roy Emanuelson and F. E. Parsons, 
New Haven, Conn; K. J. Cederholme 
and Carl W. Swanson, Fitchburg, Mass; 
C. O. Swanson, Hartford, Conn. 

Prominent Massachusetts bakers tak- 
ing an active part in the convention pro- 
ceedings were C. A. Reynolds, Dexter’s 
bakery, Springfield, J. G. Weltin, Wor- 
cester, J. Dube, Salem, B. A. McNulty, 
Pratt Bread Co., Boston, and T. A. 
Cushman, Whitman. 

When it became known that George 
Knierim, the New England representa- 
tive of the American Diamalt Uo., Cin- 
cinnati, had died after contracting a cold 
on his way home from Chicago, the con- 
vention adopted suitable resolutions. Mr. 
Knierim was beloved by all who knew 
him. 

Flour mills represented: Frederick 
Mill & Elevator Co., New Haven, Conn., 
G. A. Copper; Excelsior Flour Mills., 
Marysville, Kansas, R. C. Greer; New 
Superior Milling Co., Boston, Fred 
Whaley; Old Fashion Millers, Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn., Misses May and Catherine 
Enright. 

Waxed paper manufacturers regis- 
tered were B. E. Baker and W. J. Brock- 
way, American Tissue Mills, Holyoke, 
Mass; Donald Clay and F. W. Breed, 
Hammersley Mfg. Co., New York; J. E. 
Giles, Nashua (N. H.) Gummed & Coat- 
ed Paper Co; F. C. Danforth and C. H. 
Sibley, Shawmut Waxed Paper Co., Hol- 
liston, Mass. 


The chairmen of the committees that 
helped make the convention the success 
it was were as follows: executive, Alton 
H. Hathaway; entertainment, A. B. 
Hastings, Jr; publicity, E. C. Johnson; 


speakers, Victor A. Friend; prizes, 
Frank R. Shepard; reception, E. C. 
Campbell; golf, Ralph D. Ward; regis- 


tration, Walter H. Dietz. 


Allied tradesmen seen around the hotel 
included W. E. Inch, Joseph Baker Sons 
& Perkins Co., Inc; W. J. O’Neil, Brown 
Co; M. I. Stone, Commercial Truck Co; 
L. D. Cleary, Thomas Cusack Co; B. F. 
Fardy, Dry Milk Co; C. P. Myrick, Edi- 
son Electric Appliance Co; F. J. Stone, 
Exide Battery Co; J. J. Witelaw, J. F. 
Jelke & Co; C. R. Anderson and W. B. 
Wilson, United States Foil Co. 


Prominent New Hampshire wholesale 
bakers registering included Andrew 
Weber, Laconia; A. E. Toussiant, Ber- 
lin; N. Naideui, Concord; E. T. Perry, 
Newport; L. S. Bergeron, Rochester; J. 
G. Bergeron, Sommersworth; G. H. Bid- 
dle, Newburyport; O. Cote, Manchester; 
F. W. Hersey, Portsmouth; D. H. Bilo- 
deau, Littleton; W. F. Clark, Ports- 
mouth; Peter Watson, Littleton; A. Nor- 
mapd, Manchester. 


The Fleischmann Co. interests were in 
charge of Hs R. Newcomb, assisted by 
C. Wickersham, E. H. Shields, E. C. 
Maynard, W. S. Verity, W. D. Birnie, 
T. F. Crowley, W. H. Clish, E. A. De 
Meritt, J. A. Brennan, P. E. Emery, C. 
W. Cammett, Charles Cassie, L. J. Ho- 

an, I. B. Brady, W. C. Fogg, Dr. R. E. 
zee, A. A. Tanguay, L. K. Rogers, E. F. 
Gunther, Thomas Lynch, G. P. Brown, 
G. C. Maynard, Fred Graham, Casey 
Campbell and J. M. Lawton. 


Ben B. George, in charge of the selex 
department of the Procter & Gamble 
Co., came on from Cincinnati to meet his 
many friends. After stopping a day or 
two at the company’s New York City 
office, he continued his ng A to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to attend the annual con- 
vention of the National Restaurant 
Men’s Association, where his firm had 
an attractive exhibit. Other Procter & 
Gamble representatives were P. E. 
Schada, M. G. Brook and H. A. Ham- 
burg. . 

Mill representatives included W. S. 
Whitworth, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; 
A. S. Cain, William Kelly Milling Co; 
H. L. Perrigo, Victor Milling Co; C. C. 
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Brooks, Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill 
Co; P. J. Thomas, Quaker Oats Co; A. 
G. Frantz, Omaha Flour Mills Co; W. B. 
Hanna, Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co; C. J. Finley, New Era Milling 
Co; S. B. Storey, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co; H. E. Gwinn, Gwinn Mill- 
ing Co; M. D. Wainwright, Cataract 
City Milling Co; J. W. Taylor and A. L. 
Jacobson, Arkansas City (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co. 
J. Harry Wootrince. 





BAKING AT MILWAUKEE 


Volume of Business Well Maintained in 
Wholesale Plants—Retailers Feel 
Increase in Home Baking 


Miutwavukee, Wis. Oct. 21.—Bread 
business of the wholesale bakeries in Mil- 
waukee is maintaining its volume well, 
and steady gains are reported by nearly 
all factors. The retail bakeries, or neigh- 
borhood shops, have begun to feel the 
effect of the usual trend at this season 
when, with winter approaching and cold 
weather at hand, home baking is resumed 
on a larger scale than during the hot 
summer months. No complaint is heard, 
however, among the smaller shops, for 
they are pushing sweet goods and spe- 
cialties more and more, and actually are 
doing a bigger business than before. 

In the past few weeks the entire bak- 
ery trade has been confronted once more 
by the sharp upward movement of flour 
prices, due to the inflation of wheat and 
other grain prices. This has affected the 
smaller shops more than the large ones, 
for as a rule the former have continued 
to pursue a strict hand-to-mouth flour 
buying policy, and therefore feel al- 
most immediately the turn of prices. 
The big shops, speaking generally, bought 
quite heavily of flour in August and 
September, when prices dropped to the 
low point of the year, and many of them 
contracted as far ahead as Dec. 1 or 
Jan. 1. They are now working on rela- 
tively cheap flour. 

A month or two ago, with flour costs 
down from the levels of last spring when 
the latest reduction in bread prices was 
made, there was a feeling that some de- 
cline in bread was due, but the wisdom 
of the policy of maintaining prices has 
been justified by the jump in costs since 
that time, due to the much higher level 
which flour reached in the past week or 
two. It is said that some of the whole- 
sale shops took cognizance of the recent 
low level and, while they did not an- 
nounce cheaper bread prices, gave the 
retail trade the benefit of a discount of 
15 or 20 per cent. In this manner they 
avoided the necessity of raising prices 
after once lowering them, with the at- 
tendant evils, but still kept current prices 
to a proper relation with current costs. 

One of the significant signs of the 
times is that the bakery trade in general 
is less inclined to complain about the 
competition offered by the so-called 
“window bakeries,” which for a time 
flourished in Milwaukee and other cities 
of the state and through their novelty 
took away some of the trade of the 
neighborhood bakers, especially. At first 
the men found considerable attraction in 
the novelty of carrying a loaf home un- 
der their arms, but it seems that most 
of them are satisfied to let the women 
folk again do the buying of bread for 
the home. 

It would also appear from recent de- 
velopments that the-chain store is suf- 
fering from a decline in patronage. A 
good many chain groceries have closed 
their doors in the past few months, and 
at least one big concern operating a 
large line of shops in southeastern Wis- 
consin is now in the hands of a receiver. 

Bakery trade has been favored by the 
fact that unemployment is now almost 
unknown in Milwaukee and other large 
industrial centers in Wisconsin, which 
during the past year to 18 months suf- 
fered severely from depression. It is 
significant that common labor is very 





scarce, and ye are complaining 


loudly over the lack of the supply of un- 
skilled men. There is a job for every 
skilled man, and even the semiskilled 
worker, who during the war was raised 
to the plane of the skilled workman by 
the exigencies of the situation, is finding 
a place once more in the general employ- 
ment scheme. All of this makes for a 
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better financial position of the average 
family, and in turn has a beneficial ef- 
fect upon bread consumption. 

Among bakers generally there is a feel- 
ing that the remainder of the fall sea- 
son and the coming winter will be one 
of active business, with a steadily grow- 
ing trade volume. About the only fac- 
tor that at present is in any material 
way affecting general business adversely 
is the serious car shortage. 

The fuel situation is less alarming, and 
the prospects not so gloomy as a month 
to six weeks ago. While there undoubt- 
edly will be a serious shortage of an- 
thracite, the supply of bituminous is 
greatly improved. ‘Thus the householder 
is a great deal more concerned than in- 
dustry. The supply of any kind of coal 
is none too plentiful, however, and bakers 
using this fuel recognize the fact that 
strict economy will have to be practiced 
throughout the winter. Wood is scarce as 
well, and transportation difficulties stand 
in the way of getting an adequate sup- 


y: 

Complaints have arisen in the last few 
days among consumers of gas in Mil- 
waukee that ovens, stoves and jets fired 
with gas give off an offensive odor. 
Officials of the Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
in a statement yesterday, said the odor 
was due to the quality of coal they were 
getting for their coke furnaces. Investi- 
gation, however, reveals that the odor is 
not dangerous to health. 

The wholesale bakeries specializing in 
rye bread in Milwaukee, for local and 
outside consumption, are gratified over 
the generous and steady increase in 
business, particularly in the last month 
or two. These shops feel that they 
finally are arriving somewhere in the ef- 
fort to repopularize rye bread, especially 
the dark loaf. Elsewhere the demand 
is mainly for the whitest loaf it is pos- 
sible to produce. This, it is said, contains 
so little of the rye berry that it is lack- 
ing in the distinctive rye flavor. 

ountering the complaint that the price 
of rye bread to the consumer is said to 
be too high, it is explained that the cost 
of production also is high. Because the 
call upon millers for rye flour is princi- 
pally for the whitest extractions, the bur- 
den of milling cost is thrown upon pat- 
ent, for medium and dark rye flours are 
in poor demand. To fill a given volume 
of orders for white patent, without a 
corresponding market for the other 
grades, naturally affects the price. 

This is one of the reasons why efforts 
are being made by millers and bakers to 
make the dark rye loaf popular as it 
formerly was. It means education of the 
public to the fact that only in the bread 
that contains the greater part of the rye 
berry is it possible to get the true rye 
taste and the atneteind health giv- 
ing attributes. At the same time it is 
necessary to educate bakers in the pro- 
duction of a good dark rye loaf, which 
is an art that some of the younger gen- 
eration do not possess. 


YEAST TRADE EXCELLENT 


Indicative of the general improvement 
in bakery business is the fact that the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., of Mil- 
waukee, which within the past year has 
made substantial additions to its plant, 
finds it necessary to. work to capacity. 
It had been figured that the extension of 
capacity would be sufficient to cover a 
number of years ahead, but even before 
the work progressed to completion, the 
newer facilities were required to fill or- 
ders. Business is reported excellent, and 
every month is showing a gratifying in- 
crease in sales. 


FERMENTONE DEMAND GROWING 


The malt extract department of the 
Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, former] 
the Pabst Brewing Co., is meeting with 
more and more success in marketing the 
specialty known as Fermentone, in the 
American bakery trade. The slogan, 
“Better Bread at Less Cost,” is bein 
widely advertised in connection wit 
Fermentone, and the list of bakers using 
the product regularly is growing steadily. 


NOTES 


Mrs. F. E. Smith has resumed the 


management of the Model bakery, Eau 
Claire. 

Elektrik-Maid Bakery No. 129 was 
opened Oct. 16 at Marinette under the 
management of Mrs. P. S. Kennedy. It 





is located in the Queen City Hotel 
Building. 

The White bakery, Sparta, temporarily 
put out of commission by fire in August, 
has reopened. C. L. Franke is proprie- 
tor. 

The Retail Grocers’ Association of 
Oshkosh has voted in favor of forming 
a buying club to make co-operative pur- 
chases. 

The Traas Candy Co., Appleton, has 
plans for a new confectionery and bis- 
cuit factory, 40x120, to cost about $35,- 
000 with equipment. 

The firm of Kittleson & Erdman, pro- 
prietors of the Elite bakery, Galesville, 
has been dissolved. The business will be 
continued by Mr. Kittleson. 

The Helsinger bakery, West Allis, is 
now offering to redeem in cash its bread 
wrappers at 50c per 100, to popularize 
its Home-Made brand of bread. 

Mrs. Frank Rieder, 410 North Avenue, 
Milwaukee, has organized a new concern 
to engage in the manufacture of pies 
with meat and vegetable fillings. 

The Bake-Rite System bakery at Wau- 
pun, established in March, 1921, by Har- 
old Blow and Germaine T. Davison, has 
been sold to Charles and Clifford Lan- 
daal, ex-service men. 

The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 914 
Central Avenue, Milwaukee, which re- 
built and more than doubled the size of 
its wholesale plant during the last year, 
is now adding a garage, 50x150. 

Oren Boutelle, for several years head 
baker for Fred Schilke, proprietor of 
the Home bakery, Delavan, has pur- 
chased the business. Mr. Schilke and his 
wife will spend the winter in California. 


Emil Everix, of the Koser bakery, 
Menasha, has disposed of the business 
to James Holley, formerly proprietor 
of the Holley bakery at Oshkosh. Mr. 
Everix will return to Chicago, his for- 
mer home. 


Oswald C. Jaeger, of the Oswald Jaeg- 
er Baking Co., was re-elected treasurer 
of the Optimist Club of Milwaukee at 
the annual election. He is a charter 
member, and has served as keeper of 
the funds since the club was first estab- 
lished. 

A new candy, biscuit and cracker in- 
dustry is to be established in Milwaukee 
by Otto J. Koch, who recently retired as 
secretary and sales manager of the Rob- 
ert A. Johnston Co. The Otto J. Koch 
Co. has been organized with $100,000 
capital. 

Wagners, Inc., is a new $15,000 corpor- 
ation organized at Racine by John C. 
Wagner, Charles A. Stout and J. Allen 
Simpson, to take over the bakery, res- 
taurant and hotel business conducted by 
Mr. Wagner for many years on Sixth, 
near Main Street. 


O. C. Hein, a veteran master baker of 
Wisconsin, has relocated at Clintonville, 
where the Hein bakery was opened Oct. 
15 in the Pendorf Building. Mr. Hein 
was for over 20 years in business at 
Watertown, and later operated a bakery 
in northern Illinois. 


The Federal System of Bakeries of 
Rock County, with headquarters in Janes- 
ville, is a voluntary bankrupt, with liabil- 
ities of $8,452 and assets of $16,584, of 
which $12,000 is claimed exempt. The 
partners, John E. Roets and F. J. Pettit, 
also filed individual petitions. 


The Horlick Maltoat Products Co., 
Racine, has amended its corporate ar- 
ticles to change the style to Maltoat 
Products Co. The change removes con- 
flict with the name of the Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Co., which has been operat- 
ing in Racine for nearly a half century. 


The A. M. Richter Sons Co., Manito- 
woc, has started the operation of its new 
apple cider vinegar plant, erected and 
equipped at a cost of nearly $65,000, and 
has a storage capacit 25,000 = 
Four carloads of apples, each yielding 
about 3,000 gallons, can be pressed daily. 


The Appleton (Wis.) Cereal Mills, in 
conjunction with the Daily Post-Crescent, 
of Appleton, recently conducted a home 
bakers’ contest to popularize the mills’ 
Cant-B-Beat brand of family patent. 
One hundred dollars. were distributed in 
eight awards for excellence, the best 
loaf drawing $50 in gold. There were 
more than 400 contestants, and a 17- 
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year-old motherless Bohemian girl, keep- 
ing house for her father, brothers and 
sisters, was adjudged winner. 


Eline’s, Inc., Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of milk chocolates and cocoa, as well as 
bakers’ materials, has placed in operation 
its new $2,000,000 plant. The concern is 
composed of members of the Uihlein 
family which owns the Joseph Schlitz 
Brewing Co. The name of the corpora- 
tion represents the euphonic and com- 
mon pronunciation of the Uihlein name. 
The plant is one of the largest chocolate 
factories in the world, and is considered 
the most advanced design of industrial 
plants of the day. 


The affairs of the Union Food Stores 
Co., parent corporation of the Waukegan 
Tea Co. and the Economy Grocery Stores, 
have been placed in the courts for ad- 
judication. The concern until recently 
operated a chain of more than 40 retail 
grocery stores in Milwaukee, Racine, 
Kenosha, Manitowoc, Berlin and other 
Wisconsin cities, but many of these were 
closed and the remainder have now sus- 
pended operations pending a settlement 
of affairs. Edmund Gausewitz, attorney, 
of Milwaukee, has taken charge as re- 
ceiver. L. E. Meyer. 





NEW YORK STATE ITEMS 


In a fitting manner one of the oldest 
and best known bakeries of the Empire 
State, Russell’s bakery in Binghamton, 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary this 
month. A large orchestra gave the visi- 
tors a musical treat, and several speak- 
ers took occasion to congratulate the 
“boss” on the wonderful achievement. 
A large number of beautiful floral pieces 
proved the popularity of the bakery. 

The Excelsior bakery, 70 Main Street, 
Whitehall, is claimed to be one of the 
best looking stores in northern New 
York. 

The Port Chester branch of the North- 
side Baking Co., of New Rochelle, has 
been closed. 

The bakery of Charles Contampasis, 
Schenectady, was damaged by fire caused 
by an overheated oven. 

The Pepe bakery, Corning, has recent- 
ly installed new equipment. 

A fire in Foley’s bakery, on Madson 
Street, Rome, caused $3,000 damage to 
flour. 

The Hammels Bakery Co., Rockaway, 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 capi- 
tal stock. 

The Bofird Baking Co., Rockaway, 
has leased the building recently vacated 
by the Shuttleworth & Biller Co., at 
Steeplechase, Rockaway Beach. 

The Humphrey Supply Co., Inc., Dun- 
kirk, will conduct a bakery and market; 
capital stock, $30,000. Directors: L. F. 
and J. W. Humphrey, and Casper 
Zacharias. 

Mahler &. Mueller will open a restau- 
rant and bakery in New York City; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 

The Sherman bakery will open at 149 
Sherman Avenue, New York City. 

The O & S bakery has been opened at 
8702 Rockaway Beach Boulevard. 

Fred L. Randall, 142 Thomas Street, 
Utica, will establish the Utica Baking Co. 
He was formerly connected with the 
Crescent Bread Co. of the same city. 

Henry Mueller, Jr., proprietor of 
Mueller’s bakery, 212 Forest Avenue, 
Buffalo, has leased a building at Hertel 
and Starin avenues, and a store at 1711 
Hertel Avenue, and plans to install an 
electrically operated cake baking ma- 
chine and other equipment, much of 
which will be hand tools. 

Carl W. Siegel is planning the estab- 
lishment of a retail bakeshop at 1175 
Hertel Avenue, in the new North Park 
residential district of Buffalo. 

The estate of Augustus Goodman, head 
of the well-known New York baking 
corporation, A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., 
who died July 2, 1921, has been ap- 
praised at $164,887. -He left $8,000 with 
which to buy s of the corporation at 
the list price and distribute them among 
needy families. He also gave $5,000 to 
the Federation for the Support of Jew- 
ish Philanthropic Societies, and $1,000 
each to 19 charities of various denomina- 
tions. 

The Excelsior bakery and restaurant 
will open at 500 Claremont Parkway, 
Bronx, when alterations are completed. 

Anthony Schultz, baker, 745 Sycamore 
Street, Buffalo, is bankrupt. Liabilities, 
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$2,797; no assets. The larger creditors 
are millers and bakers’ supply houses ip 
Buffalo. 

The Louvre Pastry & Candy Shop, 
Brooklyn, has been incorporated, with 
$15,000 capital stock, by J. D. Seephen- 
aidis and others. 

Edward Finn has succeeded George 
Max in the Max bakery, Lowyville. 

A Daylight bakery will open on Con- 
course and Valentine avenues, New York 
City. 

Mrs. J. Dyk and Mrs. Gertrude Dunn 
have purchased Miss Mary Kruger’s res- 
taurant and bakery on South Main 
Street, Sayville, L. I. 

The Unity Supply Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
is bankrupt. Liabilities, $3,576; assets, 
$3,023. 

Howe’s bakery will open at 94 Broad- 
way, Elmhurst, L. I. 

Joseph and Kate Yadwisinczak will 
open the Star bakery at 308-10 South 
George Street, Rome. 

Porter’s Trufoods, Inc., Syracuse, has 
been capitalized for $100,000. Earl E, 
Steel is one of the incorporators. 

B. Kirshenblat will move his bakery 
from 910 Second Avenue to 856 First 
Avenue, New York City. 

Sanft’s Trading Co., Inc., has been in- 


corporated, with $20,000 capital stock, 


to operate a chain of bakeries, cafés, etc., 
by Samuel and Lena Sanft, and Harry 
Lesser. 

Arrow Bakers, Inc., New York City, 
bakeries, lunchrooms, etc., has been in- 
corporated, with $20,000 capital stock, 
by Simon and Amelia Schmuckler, and 
Isidore Lowenbraun. 

The Barker Bakery Co., Beacon, will 
open a new store. 

Samuel Litshutz has started a bakery 
at 238 Rochester Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Feuer Brothers, Inc., New York City, 
bakeries, lunchrooms, etc., has been in- 
corporated, with $20,000 capital stock, by 
Irving, Morris and Lillian Feuer. 

Wasman & Bashin have reopened their 
bakery at 710 Grape Street, Syracuse. 

Otto Pfaffle has bought the Denker 
bakery at Rockville Centre, L. I. 

John and Charles Haug have succecd- 
ed to the bakery business of Haug & 
Freytag, 2870 Myrtle Avenue, Glendule, 
C. Schmid has purchased the bakery 
of E. Winter, 311 Wilson Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Henry’s Cafeteria, Inc., New York, 
with $10,000 capital stock, to do a gen- 
eral baking and lunchroom business, has 
been incorporated by Henry Gross, 
Henry Hauer, and Gertrude Rubenstein. 

Degner’s Pure Food Shops, Inc., New 
York, has been incorporated to do a 
general baking business. 

Hartman Bros.’ bakery, Williamsville, 
a suburb of Buffalo, was destroyed by 
fire, believed by Fire Chief Evans to 
be incendiary. 

Harold H. Havens, former cashier of 
the Buffalo plant of the General Bak- 
ing Co., who is alleged to have abscond- 
ed with $5,000 of the company’s funds, 
has been brought back from Florida. 

D. J. Podolin has opened a retail bake- 
shop at 53 Allen Street, Buffalo. 

George V. Patrick has leased the 
store at 514 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, 
and will remodel it for a retail bakery. 

Adelyn Leising will open a retail bak- 
ery at 19 Greenfield Street, Buffalo. 

Deews & Kuizel have opened a bakery 
at Broadalbin. 

The Myrtle Pie Baking Co., Inc., New 
York City, has been incorporated, with 
$2,000 capital, by Max L. Finklestein, 
Samuel C. Ashkenazy, and Marie M. Cor- 
coran. 

The Merchants’ Cafeteria Corporation, 
New York City, bakeries, etc., has becn 
incorporated, with $5,000 capital stock, 
by Raymond E. Maben, Charles P. 
Kramer, and Henry Klemens. 

S. B. Thomas, Inc., New York City, 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal, by Kathleen Thomas, Robert S. 
Swanson, and William E. Buchtenkirch. 

The Main Street bakery, Patchogue, 
located in the Central Hotel, was opened 
recently by Henry Zenker. 

The Electric Maid Bake-Shop, Roches- 
ter, is open for business. P. Aureele and 
J. P. Bouma are the proprietors. 

Klein’s bakery and restaurant will 
open at 1494 St. Nicholas Avenue, New 
York City. 

The Nativaal Biscuit Co. New York 
City, recently purchased the six-story 
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The Ovens in the Banner Baking Co.’s New Plant in Birmingham, Ala. 


building at West Fourteenth Street and 


‘Tenth Avenue. It now owns most of 


the property in the immediate vicinity. 
The bakery conducted by Scott Bros., 
270 Jefferson Avenue, Rochester, was 
badly damaged by a recent fire. 
Bruno C. Scumipt. 


EACH IN HIS OWN WAY 


A Flour Salesman’s Conception of the Banner 
Baking Ce.’s Success and of Its New 
Plant at Birmingham, Ala. 


There is a new plant in Alabama. Not 
just a bakeshop. Bakeshops are almost 
a thing of the past. Like ox carts, there 
are a few of both in use, but there are 
far more automobiles than ox carts, and 
more bread manufacturing plants than 
mere bakeshops. 

{t would not be hard to describe this 
new bread manufacturing plant; to tell 
you how well it is equipped; how it is 
built for beauty as well as for utility, 
though there is utility in its beauty. It 
would not be hard to tell you the name 
of every machine in use—and there are 
many of them; to tell of the ingenious 
devices for getting rid of the excess oven 
heat in the shop; to tell of the dressing 
rooms and showers for the comfort of 
the workers. In short to give a sort of 
architect’s description of the building, 
and a mechanic’s description of the ma- 
chinery. But no such attempt will be 
made. Any one who wants to know 
about that can visit the plant and make 
notes. 

The plant referred to is that of the 
Banner Baking Co., at Birmingham, Ala. 
This is a closed corporation; all stock is 
paid for, and there is none for sale. 
E. E. Essig is president and general 
manager. ‘Twenty-one years ago Mr. 
Essig was a baker in a shop in Mobile. 
He went to Birmingham about that time 
to work; he is at work yet. Today he 
has reached the goal; he has built a 
plant that the indtistry, as a whole, can 
point to with pride. Any baker, how- 
ever small in his trade, can point to this 
new plant and say to his son, “See the 
possibilities in the bakery business.” So 
for that reason the success of Mr. Essig 
is an asset to all bakers, and all have a 
right to feel proud of this new plant. 

Mr. Essig once said, “If you are right 
and stick to it, you are likely to succeed, 
but if you are wrong and go on, you 
are sure to fail.” Such is the philosophy 
= the president of the Banner Baking 

0. 








If one wishes to know anything about 
Mr. Essig, he will have to learn it from 
some outsider. He simply will not do 
more than to tell in a modest way the 
history of the business. People with 
whom he has been associated for years 
speak of their pleasant relations with 
him. One’ man says: “Mr. Essig is not 
simply honest, but he is never unfair in a 
request; he never asks for a favor that 
he would not be ready to grant you; he 
never parades his honesty or boasts of 
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it, as many a well-to-do man does as 
though by divine right; he never uses 
the whip hand as so many buyers do.” 
These things are mentioned because 
every young man has a right to know the 
things that make for success in business, 
as well as in anything else. 

Mr. Essig has not missed a national 
convention since his first one, which was 
at Louisville. He believes that a baker 
gets much more than it costs him by at- 
tending conventions. When asked what 
he had got out of conventions, Mr. Essig 
said: “Well you see this new plant! If 
I had not attended conventions, I would 
not have it.” 

Mr. Essig has backed his judgment by 
sending two of his boys to a school of 
baking. He believes that a young man 
starting in the baking business should be 
educated, the same as he should be for 
any important profession. The baking 
business is not a guessing contest any 
more; it offers service to the public, and 
the public has a right to demand that 
those who serve it shall be trained men. 

Speaking of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Mr. Essig says: “If we expect 
to hold the ground we have gained we 
must support our association. We must 
have our own school; we must not de- 
pend on private institutions for the 
training of our future bakers. If we 
want our sons to keep up with the steady 
growth that is sure to come, they must 
be trained. Every man in the business, 
large or small, should look with pride to 
what the association has accomplished, 
but he should not be satisfied to rest 
where we are. We should not be satisfied 
till we have 10,000 active members in the 
association.” 

The Banner Baking Co. has grown 
from what was known for many years 
as Essig & Busenlehner. About a year 
ago, Mr. Essig bought Mr. Busenlehner’s 
interest, and incorporated The Banner 
Baking Co. The officers are as follows: 
E. E. Essig, president; Mrs. Essig, vice 
president; Robert Funk, secretary and 
treasurer; William Funk, Carl Funk and 
Milton Essig, directors. 

Driving down Fourth Avenue, toward 
Fourteenth Street, in Birmingham, to the 
right you will see a two-story building 
of red pressed brick, with trees and a 
green lawn in front, flower boxes in the 
windows and flowers blooming; that is 
the plant of the Banner Baking Co. 





The total exports of United States 
cotton for the calendar year 1921 amount- 
ed to 6,678,226 bales of 500 lbs, com- 
pared with 6,358,625 in 1920 and 6,735,- 
356 in 1919. The country having the 
heaviest imports in 1921 was the United 
Kingdom, with 1,694,337 bales, followed 
by Germany with 1,566,651 and Japan 
with 1,121,224. 


The Mixing and Other Equipment Is of the Latest Type 
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CANADIAN BAKERS MEET 





Movement Started to Create a Technical Institute for Members—Practical 
Discussions by Trained Men on Subjects of Interest—Bakeshop 
Practices—J. McIntosh of St. Catharines Elected President 


The annual convention of the Bread 
and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 
was held in Toronto, Oct. 4-5. Dent Har- 
rison, of Montreal, presided. Mr. Har- 
rison said that during the past year, while 
he was president of the association, he 
travelled from Halifax to Vancouver, 
and from Victoria to Prince Rupert, 
making it a point to meet bakers face 
to face wherever he could. He had some 
very interesting experiences, and felt that 
because he had put more into it he got 
more out of the association last year than 
ever before. He related some of his ex- 
periences, but refrained from making the 
usual presidential address, remarking 
that he would let his actions last year 
take its place. 

Secretary H. E. Trent, of Toronto, in 
his report told of the three meetings of 
the association’s executive committee 
during the year, and of the organization 
in June last of the Outario Bread and 
Cake Bakers’ Association. The president 
of this body is James Burry, of Toronto. 
Mr. Trent also told of the ambition of 
the association to create a school of bak- 
ing where technical knowledge could be 
acquired by those seeking same. He 
spoke of the American Institute, in Chi- 
cago, and what it accomplished, —— 
ing that the bakers of Canada should get 
behind a similar movement. 

Mr. Trent referred specifically to the 
sales tax on the retailer and of the stren- 
uous plea made by the association to 
the government to lighten it. He also 
told of the various country associations, 
and of the time and money spent by the 
officers of these to create a friendly work- 
ing spirit in the trade. 

President Harrison then discussed the 
possibility of creating a school for bak- 
ers in Canada. He referred to the 
American Institute, stating that Cana- 
dian bakers could not very well partici- 
pate in this, for the reason that they 
would not get value received. He added: 

“We do not want to make a mistake 
and suggest anything arbitrary or com- 
pulsory, but our idea is rather to call for 
volunteers and try to get a larger por- 
tion of our dominion interested. If we 
could get bakers from Halifax to Van- 
couver interested in this subject I do not 
see why we could not get something start- 
ed, if only on a small scale. Where are 
we going to get our future bakers? 
Where are we going to get our superin- 
tendents from in the future? They must 
be educated some way, and the time is 
opportune, I think, for Canadian bakers 
to have a school of our own, where we 
can send our sons and friends’ sons to 
get this most necessary training.” 

Treasurer A. W. Carrick reported that 
during the year the association had col- 
lected in dues something over $3,000, and 
that expenditures were $2,361. 

I. K. Russell, Chicago, editor of Bak- 
ing Technology, broug t greetings from 
the American Bakers’ Association. He 
told of the American Institute and the 
good work it was doing for the bakers 
of this country. Mr. Russell made one 
of his usual peppy talks, and it was well 
received by his Canadian audience. 

Following Mr. Russell's talk there was 
more or less discussion of the dues in 
the American Association. Several Cana- 
dian bakers stated that they would like 
to belong to the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, and hoped that some fee could 
be arranged in keeping with what the 
Canadian bakers could get out of it. It 
was intimated that if the Canadian bak- 
ers could not establish a school of their 
own they would have to patronize the 
Chicago institution. 

The feature of the opening session, an 
address by the Rev. Byron Stauffer, of 
Toronto, on “The Silver and the Golden 
Rule in Business,” was taken from the 
programme and the convention saddened 
by the sudden death of this speaker two 
days before the opening date. The va- 
cancy was filled on short notice by Canon 
Cody, of St. Paul’s Church, Toronto. 

Canon Cody said in part: “You repre- 
sent one of the fundamental industries 


and manufacturing developments of this 
country. There is an old proverb in a 
foreign tongue that ‘a man is what he 
eats.’ He is not what he eats from the 
standpoint of character, but from the 
standpoint of health. I am sure that 
many men have gone off the straight path 
because they have not had the right stuff 
to eat. Medical men are making experi- 
ments on the bearing of nutrition on gen- 
eral health. Upon the general health de- 
pends in no small degree the power to 
conserve the whole community. You, 
therefore, as bakers, play a large part in 
keeping sound the health of the com- 
munity and, through the channels of 
health, in keeping sound its general moral 
standards. 

“You are familiar with our natural re- 
sources, and you know that although the 
population of Canada represents but 5 
per cent of the population of the whole 
world, Canada produces from 11% to 12 
per cent of the total wheat crop of the 
world, and every year, as acre after acre 
is broken up in our Westland, Canada 
will occupy a more and more important 
position as a producer of wheat. 

“Because of tariff restrictions there will 
be a diminution in our exchange of prod- 
ucts, but I am confident that, owing to 
the unsettled condition of things and 
finance in Europe, it will turn the minds 
of the people of the mother country more 
and more to us, and that Canada will 
become a greater factor in the future in 
the supply of wheat to the mother coun- 
try, and to those parts of the world that 
need wheat. 

“T am glad that you call your associa- 
tion manufacturers of bread and cake. 
Bread is the essential. I suppose that 
we pray for daily bread because we ask 
for the daily necessities and not the 
luxuries of life. Cake stands for the 
luxuries of life that make for additional 
joy.” 

In the afternoon session John McA\I- 
pine, of Philadelphia, made a very inter- 
esting talk on accounting. Mr. McAlpine 
said that he spends 85 to 90 per cent of 
his time in bakeries, and he exhibited 
statements from a number of bakeries 
which had an output of less than $25,000 
a year. He explained the best kind of 
bookkeeping for smaller shops, and in- 
vited those present to ask him any ques- 
tions they wished to. 

Mr. McAlpine was followed by Mr. 
Roberts, who discussed “The Revolu- 
tionary Oven,” in which he described the 
first travelling oven ever installed. 

Wallace A. Cook, of the Fleischmann 
Co., read a very interesting paper on 
“The Necessity for Advertising.” He 
said: “Your business is divided into three 
sections, manufacturing, selling and ac- 
counting. I will discuss the selling end, 
for with it is linked the advertising. 
Good reasons for advertising are: First: 
Through advertising you can tell the 
public simply and honestly why your mer- 
chandise is good. Second: Advertising 
is business news. Every bakery scien- 
tifically operated in the manner in which 
bakeries are today contains much news, 
and in your advertising you can tell your 
customers news of your bakery and news 
about Your products. Third: Advertis- 
ing is protection against unscrupulous 
competition, unfair tactics and general 
disregard for good business. 

“After you have been in business for 
15 years and are well established, but 
have done little or no advertising, there 
is nothing to prevent a newcomer in the 
field, even with the fairest tactics, coming 
in and taking over a considerable volume 
of business through aggressive sales work 
and advertising. 1f you want proof you 
can take any baker who has been in busi- 
ness and has consistently advertised, and 
judge his position in the trade today as 
against a baker who has not planned his 
advertising, and has suffered by reason 
of competition. 

“After you have been in business for 
15 years and have for a period of time, 
through advertising, informed the people 
with whom you are dealing of what you 
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have to offer, you have built up canfi- 
dence in the minds of customers which 
will not easily be shaken when some one 
else comes in. This particular idea of 
building confidence goes right down the 
line from the largest baker in a city of 
500,000 people to the small retail baker 
who has a business in a radius of only 
five or six blocks from his bakery. 

“Advertising does much to build up 
prestige for your business and your prod- 
uct, no matter what name you market 
your product under. Advertising is a 
necessity, because it is the most effective 
way of putting your product and what 
you claim for it before the — to 
whom you expect to sell it. ou may 
have a good loaf of bread, a good sales 
force, and an attractive package, but 
if you do not convince the public by your 
advertising that it can live well and eco- 
nomically through buying and eating 
your bread, your whole sales policy is a 
failure.” 

Professor Harcourt, of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont., said: 
“The miller has to dea] with a variable 
product. The wheat varies in its compo- 
sition, dependent on the soil on which it 
is raised. Wheat is influenced by the 
season possibly as much as by the soil; 
therefore, year by year there will be a 
difference in the crop out of any par- 
ticular soil. There is also a wide varia- 
tion in gluten which the miller cannot 
control, yet he is doing all he can to make 
a uniform product by studying the 
wheats and blending them. Two mills 
may use the same find of wheat, and 
yet turn out quite different flour. 

“With a variable flour the baker must 
depend upon his own skill. He must un- 
derstand the flour in order to get the best 
results. The baker cannot put strength 
into the flour, but he can put activity into 
it by the way in which he works the flour. 
One of the biggest problems in bread 
making is the control of fermentation.” 
He then touched on flour, water, malt 
and other materials used by bakers, giving 
those present a number of valuable point- 
ers to take home with them. 

A. L. Boyd, of the Sheldon Schools, 
gave an address on business managing or 
selling, and personality in business, say- 
ing in part: “In every business there is 
money power, equipment power, and man 
power, one of which is cause and the 
other two effects. Blot out the man 
power and the other two stand no chance. 
With the right kind of man power, even 
without money and equipment, the latter 
will shortly come into existence.” Mr. 
Boyd gave an interesting chalk talk in 
connection with his address on individu- 
ality and service. 

At the opening session, Oct. 5, the sec- 
retary read messages from C. A. Need- 
ham, president of the Bakers’ Associa-™ 
tion of Saskatchewan, W. R. Milton, of 
Winnipeg, and one from Raymond K. 
Stritzinger, president, and C. C. Latus, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association. The latter message con- 
tained greetings to the Canadian bakers, 
and an invitation to them to attend the 
1923 convention of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation at Bedford Springs. 

John Tolley, superintendent for the 
Ward Baking Co., New York City, then 
addressed the convention on “Dough 
Room Practice.” He said in part: “There 
is one thing that the superintendent of 
a bakeshop has to contend with in the 
question of making uniform bread; he 
must understand his flour. The flour may 
be the same, from the same mill, milled 
the same so far as the miller can tell, but 
you never get the same flour time after 
time. 

“I have instructed our head bakers 
whenever they get a new batch of flour 
to take one barrel and watch that batch 
closely, and notice the expansion in the 
oven. That is the best test a mixer can 
take to find out about his tlour. We have 
laboratories to make a test before the 
flour is purchased, but a laboratory test 
and a commercial test are different things. 
You can test flour and find out the 
amount of absorption and the quantity 
of gluten, but you cannot tell when you 
bake the flour what kind of a loaf you 
are going to get. 

“If the gluten is weak it will not stand 
the proper amount of fermentation. The 
dough may work beautifully so far as 
the dough in the trough is concerned. It 
will proof in the pans, it will rise in the 
oven, and then something happens. It is 
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because the gluten is not of sufficient 
strength to carry the loaf. The way to 
handle that flour is to take a dough with 
shorter fermentation, add a dough strong 
enough that will ripen without breaking 
the gluten down. Of course it will tuke 
more yeast. 

“You cannot increase your tempera- 
ture sufficiently to get vour dough ready 
in a shorter time and expect good results. 
The only way to do it is to have the 
strength there when it reaches the oven. 
Salt is a great factor in making bread. 
Salt must change according to the mix- 
ture of the flour. There are some flours 
that will take salt and retain it, and give 
a perfect loaf. With another flour you 
will have to cut your salt if you want to 
get the expansion. All depends on ihe 
strength and quality of the gluten in the 
flour. 

Dr. R. E. Lee, of the Fleischmann (o., 
New York, spoke on “Increasing the !)e- 
mand for Bakers,” and in connection w ith 
same used the moving pictures that 
proved so popular at the Chicago conve n- 
tion. 

R. M. Martin read an interesting pajer 
on easy bookkeeping for the retail bak«-r. 
In connection with his talk he also used 
the blackboard to bring home to his he: r- 
ers what he was telling them. 

rs Trowern, of Ottawa, spoke 
briefly on the sales tax as applied to the 
retail cake baker, saying that taxation 
improperly applied has always been 
sented, 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted as fv|- 
lows: past president, Dent Harrison, 
Westmount, Montreal; president, J. Mc- 
Intosh, St. Catharines; secretary, H. |. 
Trent, Toronto; treasurer, A. W. Carrick, 
Toronto; first vice president, W. R. Mil- 
ton, Winnipeg; second vice presiaent, (i. 
C. Morrison, Ottawa; third vice pre;i- 
dent, R. A. Dietrick, Kitchener, Ont; 
fourth vice president, J. R. Beckett, 
Peterboro, Ont. 

Executive committee: W. Thompson, 
London; S. Zurbrigg, Ingersoll; W. II. 
Carpenter, Brentford; N. Addems, Re- 
gina, Sask; Harrison, Montrei!; 
James Burry, Toronto; W. H. Carruthers, 
Toronto; William Boyd, Calgary, Alt:; 
V. Doyle, Kingston, Ont; J. W. Speers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont; L. Strachen, Mont- 
real; F. B. Hill, Hamilton, Ont. 





BAKERS’ SUPPLY MEN MEET 

The semiannual convention of the Ni 
tional Association of Bakers’ Suppl) 
Houses was held Sept. 28 in Boston. 
There was a large attendance of dele 
gates and their guests, and the five-day 
session was filled with interesting events. 

Following the registration of delegates 
the first day, the members were taken 
on an inspection tour of the bakers’ sup 
ply plants of H. A. Johnson Co., and thc 
J. Middleby Co., Boston, where they were 
shown the various departments ani 
methods of doing business. Later, a 
luncheon was served at the hotel. In the 
evening, the delegates were guests at 
theatre party. 

The convention opened with B. Bb. 
Grennel, president of the association, 
presiding. A representative from the 
mayor’s office extended a welcome from 
the city of Boston. T. F. Naughtin, of 
Omaha, filled the position of secretary 
very acceptably. Henry K. Jaburg gave 
an interesting discourse on “The Im- 
portance of the Selling End and Its 
Problems,” and A. R. Turner spoke on 
“Sales Contests.” 

Other speakers were: P. A. Bessire. 
who gave an instructive discourse 01 
“Plant Economics”; H. W. Allen, on 
“Buying and Its Influence on Profits’: 
M. R. Lauritzen, on “The Relationshi) 
between Jobbers and Manufacturers.” 

The ladies were entertained at severa! 
“teas” and given automobile ride 
through the park system. 

On the last day of the convention « 
tour of the North Shore by automobile 
followed by a dinner at the New Oceai 
House, Swampscott, closed what wa: 
voted by all present to be one of th 
most successful conventions ever held 
by the association. 





In Czecho-Slovakia the wheat yield 
this year is estimated to be about 79 
per cent of the production of 1921. The 
yields of rye, barley and oats are alse 
decreased. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST BAKERY 


In Belfast, Ireland, are the largest 
shipbuilding, the largest linen, the largest 
tobacco and the largest rope works in the 
world. ° That city might also, with some 
degree of accuracy, lay claim to having 
at least one of the largest bakeries in the 
world, because the Inglis bakery there is 
the largest self-contained bakery in the 
United Kingdom. 

The writer recently spent the greater 
part of one afternoon going through this 
amazingly large plant, but there were so 
many different units of one kind or an- 
other that he was unable to see them all, 
for lack of time. There seemed to be 
innumerable workshops incident to the 
carrying on of a business of such magni- 
tude. The company builds and paints all 
its own bread vans and motor bodies, and 
in addition maintains a large motor de- 
partment for repairs and supplies. The 
plant is self-contained so far as engineer- 
ing and electrical departments are con- 
cerned, with machine shops, joiners’ shop, 
forges for horse shoeing, etc. 

Inglis & Co., Ltd., keeps abreast of the 
times, and its policy is to give every likely 
new device or process a fair trial, but 
before adopting one it has to pass the 
acid test. At present it is engaged in an 
extensive remodeling undertaking, in- 
stalling additional equipment, and build- 
ing a larger power plant. The latter is 
along new and advanced lines, and with 
its completion the company expects to 
effect a very material — in its power 
cost in heating the various buildings, and 
in supplying steam for ovens and proof- 
ers, 


The premises cover a ground area of 
two acres, and consist of three large 
blocks, five stories each, and a number 
of smaller one- and two-story buildings, 
all connected: The entire plant is of brick 
and re-enforced concrete construction, 
fireproof and equipped throughout with 
an automatic sprinkler system. 

The equipment of the plant is in keep- 
ing with the policy of the company. There 
are altogether five complete automatic 
bread making units, each one capable of 
handling 12% sacks of flour per hour. 
There are 57 ovens, chiefly of the draw 
plate type, with an average capacity of 
540 2-lb loaves per baking. In addition 
to these there are two gas-fired travelling 
ovens, each 75 feet long. To keep all 
these going there is, of course, a big array 
of mixing, molding, dividing and proofing 
apparatus. 

Two unique flour blending plants have 
recently been installed. These are elec- 
trically driven, and are fitted with elec- 
tric lights automatically operated by the 
hopper of the automatic weighing ma- 





chine. These lights enable the operatives 
on the floor below to tell when the hopper 
of the weighing machine is ready to dis- 
charge, and prevent the possibility of the 
contents of the hopper being accidentally 
emptied onto the floor. 

Another electrical device, in the event 
of a jam taking place in the flour con- 





Captain J. Norman Inglis 


veyor, automatically switches off the 
power which drives the plant, and thus 
prevents a burst of the conveyor, or 
other damage being caused to the plant. 
Yet another innovation enables the opera- 
tive responsible for blending the flour to 
switch off the power by merely pressing 
a button on the side of the blender. This 
would be used in the event of a sack 


accidentally dropping into the blender, 
or in an emergency of any sort. 

These three devices were designed by 
J. Norman Inglis. 

Inglis & Co., Ltd., makes 25 different 
varieties of bread, not including fancy 
grades. One department is devoted to 
soda farls, of which there are 25,000 
baked daily. These are somewhat like 
griddle cakes, and are baked on hot 
plates. Then there is the potato bread 
department. Potato bread resembles the 
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half this price. All bread is baked in 
multiples of one pound, but because of 
the great variety of shapes and sizes, 
wrapping is practically unknown. 

The Inglis bakery gives employment to 
about 1,000 people. Its estimated weekly 
consumption of wheat flour is 375 tons, 
or 750,000 lbs. While considerable home 
milled flour is used, in the main the com- 
pany draws its supplies from the United 
States and Canada, and is noted for the 
high quality flour it buys. Storage ca- 


pacity for approximately 20,000 140-lb 
bags of flour is provided in the bakery, 
oan the company’s trucks are hauling 
flour continually from the docks and out- 
side storage warehouses. 

To distribute the product of the bak- 
ery 330 horses and bread vans, and up- 
wards of 50 automobile trucks, ranging 
in capacity from one half ton to five tons 
each, are used. Its breadstuffs are sold 
all over northern Ireland. In all, 40 
depots outside of Belfast are scattered 
over Ulster. At each depot the company 
maintains its own stables, dwelling house 
for men in charge, van sheds, etc. The 
bread is conveyed from the factory by 
motors or early morning passenger trains 
to these depots, and from thence is dis- 
tributed to the outlying country districts. 
By means of these depots the residents 
of practically every town, village or ham- 
let in Ulster are reached. The company 
has on its books the names of 50,000 cus- 
tomers. 

Inglis & Co., Ltd., has devised its own 
system for keeping track of its cost of 
distribution. Everything is based on the 
graph system, and by it the cost and up- 
keep of each truck can instantly be told 
from the time the rig first goes into com- 
mission. By this system the company 
knows exactly how much petrol and oil 
each truck uses for a given load and a 
given distance. A chart attached to each 
truck automatically records daily its 
mileage and the time it is standing still. 
These charts are later checked against 
the drivers’ written reports of towns vis- 
ited, etc. A novel series of colored tags 
is also used for checking automobile ac- 
cessories, and the receipt and distribution 
thereof. American bakers interested in 
delivery costs who visited the Inglis estab- 
lishment this year stated that its system 
in many respects was superior to any 
they had ever seen. 

The firm of Inglis & Co., Ltd., was 
founded a little over 50 years ago by 
James Inglis, J.P., who is still chairman 
of the board. George F. Inglis is man- 
aging director. The board of directors 
consists of J. Norman Inglis, Frederick 
Wheeler and Robert Mitchell. 

The mechanical genius of the company 
is J. Norman Inglis, who also is purchas- 
ing agent, and has under his supervision 
the mechanical end of the business. Mr. 


home made American pancake, but is 
thicker and heavier. In this department 
the company uses 10 tons of potatoes 
weekly. Various kinds of scones, rolls, 
cookies, cup cakes, layer cakes and pastry 
are also made. 

Plain white bread wholesales in Belfast 
at 914d for a 4-lb loaf, and this sells at 
retail at 10d, or 20c. The 2-lb loaf is just 








The Immense Baking Plant of Inglis & Co., Ltd., in Belfast, 








Said to Be Britain’s Largest Bakery 
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Inglis, or Captain Inglis, like many other 
Belfast business men, won an enviable 
position for himself in the army a 
the World War. He was commissione 
in the infantry in 1914, and attached to 
the Tenth Irish division. He went out 
to Gallipoli early in 1915 and served until 
September of that year, when he was in- 
valided home. Later, being passed for 
general service, he was posted to the 
Ulster division in France at the beginning 
of 1916, with which division he served 
until about nine months prior to the end 
of the war. 

Captain Inglis had for years taken an 
intense interest in wireless, and during 
the war he wrote and published a book 
on this which came to the attention of 
the army council. He was thereupon 
transferred to the Royal Engineers and 
brought down to general headquarters. 
His particular duty was the writing and 
compiling of technical handbooks of in- 
struction on wireless telegraphy. These 
handbooks were later at by the signal 
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service throughout the army. During this 
period Captain Inglis was attached to the 
wireless observation group at general 
headquarters, with which he served until 
about two months after the armistice. 

About 18 months ago Inglis & Co. pur- 
chased the Windsor bakery in Belfast. 
This also is a large wholesale establish- 
ment. Belfast seems to abound in large 
bakeries. It has more of them than an 
American city of the same size, but this 
is not to be wondered at, because the 
average Irishman eats considerably more 
bread than the per capita consumption in 
this country. Irish bread as a rule is a 
superior product, made from the very 
best materials obtainable. It has often 
been said that when English importers 
were unable to sell top patents in Eng- 
land they were always sure to find a ready 
market for them in Ireland. Irish bakers, 
like American, however, want to buy as 
cheaply as possible, though they are 
sticklers for quality. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 








BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Year by year the exhibition for bakers 
and confectioners as near as possible re- 
peats itself. The stalls of the trading 
exhibition are now permanent affairs, 
taken down carefully after each show; 
brought out and burnished in time for 
the new one. The cost of a nicely fitted 
stand runs into hundreds of pounds. As 
they are for the most part very orna- 
mental and enameled in white and gold, 
the general effect of the assemblage is 
nice. 

There was nothing new in the competi- 
tion line at the last exhibition except a 
considerable development of the commer- 
cial class in confectionery. This particu- 
lar competition consists of a display, as 
if in a shop window, of plain and orna- 
mental confectionery. The scheme of dis- 
play and of color is left to the competi- 
tor. Some highly creditable exhibits were 
shown. 

The new decoration for cake tops and 
panels, chocolate painting, seems to have 
made a step forward, but perhaps not 
a judicious one, in the matter of elabora- 
tion. The tendency seems to be to make 
the subjects and the execution too much 
like ordinary pictures, full of detail. As 
these drawings in dark brown are in- 
tended only for cake decoration, which 
is necessarily temporary, the purpose 
should not be lost sight of, and the pic- 
tures should be more suggestive than 
satisfying. The confectioner artists ap- 
parently need to learn the difficult task 
of leaving out rather than exaggerating 
the obvious, and really easier, task of 
filling in. 

There was on this occasion a new sort 
of medallion shown for sale by one firm, 
consisting of round and other shaped 
disks of rice paper, on which had been 
painted with vegetable colors apposite 
pictures for Christmas and _ birthday 
cakes, etc. 
culiar opalescent appearance, and are 
cheap. 

The disk is simply embedded in the 
royal icing or fondant on the cake while 
it is soft, and then some very simple de- 
sign of line piping done to mask the 
edges. The cake is finished with a fancy 
paper frill, and the work is done. These 
disks are intended for cheap cakes, suit- 
able as birthday cakes for children, and 
are certainly effective beyond similar 
decoration done on gum paste or sugar. 

In the machinery sections there was not 
much really new. Several types of ma- 
chines were shown that perform the 
double operation of cutting out the pieces 
and rolling into the form of buns or rolls 
on the same machine. There were new 
molding machines for large bread, im- 
proved on previous exhibits by being sim- 
plified. In the matter of dough mixers 
there appears a tendency for all mak- 
ers to adopt the revolving pan type, with 
a single arm to lift and stretch the dough 
as the pan carries it round to its contact 
with the mixing arm. 

There is a prospect that in the near 
future Dutch and German engineers will 
make a strong effort to secure a share of 
the English bakery machinery trade; to 
the small bakers the price of machinery 
seems still too high. Bakers here are 
considering very seriously the practice of 
bread wrapping, and crowds continually 


These medallions have a pe-’ 


surrounded the exhibits for automatic 
wrapping at this exhibition. 
MISGIVINGS 

There is considerable searching of 
hearts among trade unionists in the bak- 
ery trades, as to whether in the past they 
have done the right thing, and as to what 
is the right thing to do in the future. 
The general secretary of Scottish bak- 
ers admitted at the annual conference 
of the English union that, but for the 
financial assistance given by the latter 
body to the Scottish society in the recent 
strike in Scotland, it would have been 
completely broken. 

The men in Liverpool, some weeks ago, 
started a “lightning” strike, that is, went 
on strike without giving notice, or with- 
out taking the trouble to inform their 
own union, but they now present a bill 
for some £112. The account has not 
been paid, and the matter was referred 
back for consideration. 

The union demurs to commitments with 
the origin of which it has nothing to do, 
but refused to pass resolutions to the 
effect that in future local unions must 
not make arrangements agreeing to sanc- 
tion overtime at the ordinary rate of 
wages, the idea being that such sanction 
would destroy the arrangement which 
now obtains of a 48-hour working week. 
The refusal to support this resolution 
was on account of the restrictions it 
would put on the executive. 

The conference unanimously supported 
a resolution that the government should 
fulfill its pledge to pass an act abolishing 
night work in bakeries, and another to 
establish a statutory eight-hour day, 
but refused to commit its members to 
one that members should not be allowed 
to work in bakeries with nonmembers of 
the union. Proposals to reduce mem- 
bers’ subscriptions and the salaries of 
officials were both turned down. 

The general attitude of unionists at 
the moment is to lie low, and not make 
exacting demands. Many employers still 
retain staffs larger than required for the 
work to be done, and men know that to 
lose their situations at the moment would 
be hard luck, because of the difficulty of 
getting new ones. Wages are coming 
down and, generally, hours of labor in 
the smaller establishments are going up. 
The theory of joining with other unions 
is given lip service, but bakers are really 
not strong enough in themselves to be 
sought after by others. 


A SETBACK 

Technical education in London, in con- 
nection with the baking and confection- 
ery trades, has received a rather serious 
setback at the beginning of the new edu- 
cational year (October), because of the 
action of the London county council and 
several other contiguous public bodies. 
The idea of economy, which all the peo- 
ple not employed in government offices 
are told to practice, is interpreted as 
meaning that nothing is to be done, and 
nothing paid for, in connection with pub- 
lic service, that can possibly be neglected. 

The London county council, among its 
multifarious duties, is the educational 
authority for the area over which it has 
administrative control, parks, drains, etc., 
but this area does not nearly coincide 











with what is called the metropolis, which 
includes parts of four or five counties. 
Because the London county council has 
within its district the principal bakery 
school in the Kingdom, it has put a ban 
on students residing just outside its 
border, unless they, or their parents, 
will pay the difference between the or- 
dinary fees charged and the actual cost 
of upkeep of the school; or unless the 
county council ruling the area in which 
such students reside is prepared to pay 
that difference. Then this extra fee is 
made very high. 

It seems as if a standard amount has 
been fixed to cover the cost of the dear- 
est school, and that amount is to be 
charged for all. The absurdity of the 
position in connection with the National 
Bakery School had evidently been point- 
ed out to the authorities, for the extra 
charges to bakery students have been 
reduced about one half. 

Still, there is evidently something 
wrong. The National Association of 
Bakers contributes some $1,500 per an- 
num, and the London Master Bakers’ 
Protection Society gives $250 more to- 
ward the maintenance of the school. The 
former virtually controls the institution. 
Its members, who send their sons there, 
reside in all parts of the kingdom, yet 
the position is that the sons of members 
voting within the administrative coun- 
ty of London pay the normal fee, but 
the sons of other members, residing half 
a mile further from the school, if they 
travel back and forward daily, and do 
not reside in London, may be required 
to pay 50 or 150 per cent more. 

The most irritating part of the busi- 
ness is that individual students, or their 
parents, are left to fight the matter out 
as they may with their local authorities, 
filling up forms, writing letters, and 
waiting for weeks for answers. 

The result, in the case of the bakery 
school, as indeed for all technical insti- 
tutes, is that there will be a great re- 
duction in the number of students, while 
the overhead charges remain the same, 
thus raising the relative cost to this pub- 
lic authority that takes this remarkable 
way of economizing on public funds. 
The young men of the baking trade will 
be the sufferers. 


NEW YEAST CONCERN 


Just as one large distillery company 
has succeeded in absorbing all the other 
distillery and yeast companies, there 
arises a new claimant for the bakers’ 
trade in the form of a new yeast com- 
pany. It seems that the peculiarity of 
this new product, when it is made, is 
that the yeast can be, or is to be, manu- 
factured without the production of the 
accompanying alcohol. 

For some reason, which I do not pro- 
fess to understand, it is called “air” 
yeast, and the process of manufacture is 
exclusive. It seems that a German firm 
holds the monopoly of this secret proc- 
ess, and has secured the exclusive right 
for the manufacture of the yeast in 
England. The new company is to be 
called the British Yeast Mfg. Co. It has 
already acquired a site for a large fac- 
tory near Nottingham. The capital is 
stated to be £120,000 and, according to 
the report, is all assured. 

The estimated output per annum of 
the factory, as designed, is some 5,000 
tons, or, roughly, one sixth of the total 
present consumption. Bakers are nat- 
urally interested in a project of this 
kind, and if it does not invoke great en- 
thusiasm, it is because so many promis- 
ing ventures of the same sort in the past 
have failed to create the competition 
which is to bring down prices. 

The present importation of yeast from 
foreign. countries, although increasing in 
amount, is. probably not more than 1,000 
tons per annum. Some of that is sold at 
the same price as British made yeast, 
but a large quantity is also sold cheaper; 
yet it is unable to seriously affect the 
English trade. It is not that serious 
transport difficulties are against the im- 
ported article, for the necessary sea voy- 
age is less damaging to the packet yeast 
than is the long train journey from the 
distilleries in the north to the bakers in 
the south. 

What is meant by “air” yeast may 
mean no more than that the wort is 
aérated in the fermenting vats eating 
the period of yeast growth. Nearly al 
bakers’ yeast is now made by that meth- 
od, and, incidentally, the quantity of 
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alcohol produced by the purely aération 
system is considerably less than that 
produced by the anaérobic plan of fer- 
menting a strongly saccharine wort with- 
out air. But the present plan does create 
some alcohol, as a necessary corollary to 
the production of yeast. The alcohol is 
not in every case made into drinking 
spirit, but sometimes is methylated for 
industrial purposes, and in other fac- 
tories it is oxydized to vinegar. 

Not many years ago an Austrian firm 
proposed starting a yeast factory here, 
the yeast to be produced from the refuse 
of the manufacture of sugar from beets. 
The project was to make a dried yeast 
with long keeping qualities, similar to a 
product at the time imported in small 
quantities for experimental purposes 
from Austria. This project never got to 
the commercial manufacturing stage, al- 
though a good deal of money was spent in 
experiment. One may doubt if the pres- 
ent project has much hope of success, 
considering the organization of the 
present yeast trade, and the competition, 
English and foreign, it will have to meet. 


WORSE AND WORSE 


The downward trend of business and 
of prices in London seems to be con- 
tinuous. The wholesale firms, which are 
credited always with making the London 
price, are now selling to shopkeepers at 
16%c per 4-lb loaf, the bread to be re- 
tailed at 18c. In most districts, how- 
ever, bakers are selling at 16c, and the 
largest co-operative society in London is 
also delivering bread at that price. Some 
of the department stores are delivering 
now at l5c, and selling on the premises 
at 14c. In one or two working class dis- 
tricts the price in the shops is 14c. 

The trouble is accentuated by the ac- 
tion of the London Millers’ Association 
in publishing, almost every week, a rise 
or a fall of Is on the sack of flour. Un- 
der the present regulations of fixed 
weight loaves, the baler can do nothing 
to pass on these small charges in flour 
prices, but their recurring announcement 
in the dailies irritates the public, and 
provides copy for the newspapers, which 
their scribes, with half knowledge, or 
less, can make very nasty. 

If the baker could at the moment get 
8d per 4 lbs, or 4c per lb, he would really 
be not too badly off. Under the present 
restrictions the majority of bakers still 
contrive to get 93 4-lb loaves from a sack 
(280 lbs) of flour, and at 8d this gives a 
return of 62s. The price of flour used 
by the baker is, in all but a few cases, 
not more than 41s. There is therefore 
a margin, to pay all other charges ex- 
cept flour, or some 2Is per sack. In 
pre-war times this would have been con- 
sidered a very generous margin, but de- 
livery charges are now so high that, un- 
less the bread is sold over the counter, 
it is barely enough. 

When the government established a 
price for the baker in 1917, the margin 
or allowance over the price of flour was 
fixed at 23s per sack. This was under- 
stood as for shop sale only, and many 
bakers gave up. delivery at that time. 
Some have resumed since, but many 
others, to their own advantage, have per- 
sisted in shop trade. Those who deliver 
find the present price and the present 
competition very trying. 

The factories are doing badly, and are 
in no case picking up the trade they have 
lost. The small shops are easily under- 
cutting them; and the factories, when 
they do reduce prices, are usually several 
weeks too late, so far at least as timely 
reduction might help a revival of their 
trades. Their collective efforts as « 
wholesalers’ association in London seem 
to retard rather than help their indi- 
vidual businesses. It may be some con 
solation that they all suffer alike, with 
possibly one exception. 


CRACKERS 


There is a growing volume of discon- 
tent among the public regarding the 
price of biscuits (crackers) since the 
combination of two of the largest con- 
cerns. On account of the strong trade 
association to which the other biscuit 
manufacturers belong, there is practical- 
ly no competition in the matter of prices, 
which ‘are still maintained at three or 
four times pre-war rates. 

During the war, biscuit manufactur- 
ers had to pay some 32s per sack more 
for their flour than the price charged to 
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Tea House at Sandwich 300 Years Old 


bread bakers (biscuit making was called 
a “precluded purpose”), because the 
flour used for bread had a large subsidy 
from the government to keep the price 
uewn to 18¢ per 4-lb loaf. But biscuit 
flour was not so subsidized. 

The biscuit manufacturers in such cir- 
cumstances were isolated, and felt badly 
treated, and therefore combined to pro- 
tect themselves as well as they could 
against the ministry of food. The public 
had then to pay an enormous price for 
biscuits; sufficient in fact to give manu- 
facturers handsome profits in spite of 
the high cost of flour and other ma- 
terials. 

Now the biscuit people pay the same 
price for flour, fat, sugar, and the other 
materials used in biscuits, as bakers, but 
while bread prices are steadily falling 
biscuit prices keep up to an absurd. fig- 
ure. As in other industries that have 
been doing too well, and seem unable to 
reconcile themselves to the old manner 
of strenuousness, it seems as if the bis- 
cuit firms may overreach themselves. 

Quite a number of small concerns were 
started during the war, principally for 
the manufacture of biscuits for soldiers. 
Some of these have persisted, and have 
developed into ordinary biscuit factories. 
One such concern in London is develop- 
ing very rapidly. It has already out- 
grown its original premises, and is pros- 
pecting for land to build new factories. 
The provincial biscuit manufacturers are 
= becoming much more active in Lon- 

on. 

All the concerns have now adopted the 
plan of establishing dépéts for their 
goods in different districts, and distribut- 
ing by motor to grocers from these 
places, instead of from the central fac- 
tory. In pre-war days the grocer had 
to make up an order each time for a 
full case of biscuits, and there was the 
trouble and recording of returned emp- 
ties. During the war this system had to 
be stopped, and it has not been started 
again. “ 

AN ANCIENT PORT 

One of the ancient cinque ports in 
the south of Kent, the town of Sand- 
wich, makes more than an ordinary ef- 
fort to retain its old institutions, and is 
helped by its antique appearance, and 
its Old World atmosphere. There is a 
hospital in Sandwich called St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, that was founded in 1190 by 
Sir Henry de Simon de Sandwich. But 
at the time of the foundation the word 
hospital was used to denote a “guest 
house,” and not, as now, a medical insti- 
tution. 

Sandwich was the nearest seaport to 
the city of Canterbury, and the idea was 
to provide food and lodgings for passing 
wayfarers and pilgrims, and to succer 
distressed seamen. In those early days 
the hospital had 16 inmates, who were 
known as brothers and sisters. The 
funds of the hospital were augmented at 
a later date by tolls of the ferry across 
the river, and of the first bridge which 
was built in 1755. 

It was a custom on one day of the 
year, viz., on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
Aug. 24, to give every one who entered 
the house a free meal. Those houses are 
still occupied by eight old men and eight 
old women, who, besides free residence, 
have a small annuity provided, and a 
little garden each in which to grow vege- 
tables or flowers. The free meal cus- 
tom developed into one of providing 


cakes for old people, but now there is 
only supplied free currant buns for all 
the children of Sandwich, after they have 
performed the ceremony of running 
round the old chapel, which is part of 
the establishment. The event is now 
called Bun Day. 

In Sandwich there is a_ restaurant, 
just beside the market, that has a his- 
tory of some 300 years. There has al- 
ways been a baker’s shop on this spot, 
but that has been extended by the ad- 
dition of another old house, the interior 
of which has been left in its original con- 
dition. On market days this place is 
crowded with farmers and their women 
folk from the rich agricultural districts 
round. 

This restaurant, and indeed the whole 
town, is a most interesting relic of old 
days. It was near here that the Romans 
landed and built their first port. St. 
Augustine landed from Rome at about the 
same spot, and it was from the port of 
Sandwich that all the English expeditions 
in the time of the Tudors embarked 
when starting on the warpath to France. 

JoHN KirkLanp. 


MEET IN MOUNTAIN CITY 


Bakers from Three States Enjoy Cumberland 
Hospitality—Self-rising Flour Condemned 
—Raisin Consumption Advocated 


The fall meeting of the Progressive 
Bakers’ Association, embracing bakers 
doing business from Oakland, Md., and 
Davis, W. Va., east to Chambersburg, Pa. 
was held at Cumberland, Md., Oct. 10. 
The attendance was good, and many 
timely subjects were discussed. 

The meeting was preceded by a dinner 
in the grill room of the Fort Cumber- 
land Hotel, attended by members and 
their wives. After dinner the ladies 
were taken in charge by Mrs. Frank E. 
and Mrs. George Smith, who enter- 
tained them at a theatre party. 

President Smith, in calling the meet- 
ing to order, expressed his pleasure at 
seeing such a representative attendance 
of bakers and allied tradesmen, and as 
Secretary Clark was detained in Hagers- 
town, appointed J. H. Woolridge as sec- 
retary pro tem. 

The president said that in the Progres- 
sive Bakers’ Association the foundation 
had been laid for the development of a 
great baking industry in this section of 
the country, and it only remains for the 
members thereof fully to realize the 
benefits: and protection afforded them 
by the association, and to profit by the 
advantage of organization. 

Bakers doing a shipping business com- 
plained of the service the express com- 
panies are rendering. This condition 
seemed to be general throughout the ter- 
ritory, and was referred to the express 
committee. 

It being reported that D. W. Keplin- 
ger, a Cumberland baker, was seriously 
ill and would be confined to his home for 
some time, flowers were ordered sent to 
him and a letter expressing the associa- 
tion’s wishes for_a speedy recovery. 

Considerable discussion centered on 
cut prices and the premium evil, with a 
prominent Hagerstown bakery comin 
in for a censure. The chair appointed 
a committee, a. of J. W. Lloyd, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., E. B. Clark, Hag- 
erstown, Md., and C. Z. a Waynes- 
boro, Pa.,-to wait on the Hagerstown 
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Interior of the Sandwich Tea House 


firm and ascertain if it is possible to 
get it to co-operate in organization work. 

Frank R. Eaton, Washington, D. C., 
Potomac states manager for the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., called attention to the 
shortage of freight cars, and requested 
bakers to see to it that, when ordering 
flour and other commodities, the cars are 
loaded to capacity, and to keep plenty 
of raw materials on hand. 

J. B. Rosenbaum, of the Rosenbaum & 
Wheeler Co., Cleveland, Ohio, millers’ 
agents and jobbers, said the railroads 
hope, with the assistance of bakers and 
other manufacturers, soon to improve 
transportation facilities. 

J. S. Love, of the service department 
of the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, Fres- 
no, Cal., who is making a tour of the 
United States in connection with the 
$2,500,000 advertising campaign the 
growers have inaugurated, spoke on the 
increased use of raisins. While nine 
years ago 50,000 tons constituted over 
production, now 250,000 tons are re- 
quired, and next year the goal sought 
will be 350,000 tons. Co-operation was 
declared to be responsible for the suc- 
cess of the industry. 

Mr. Love said raisins were 40 per 
cent cheaper than a year ago. In con- 
clusion he displayed some of the adver- 
tising matter the Sun Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers are distributing free to bakers. 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was Dr. B. R. Jacobs, director of the 
National Cereal Products Laboratories, 
Washington, D. C., who took as his sub- 
ject “The Growing Use of Self-Rising 
Flour in Southern States.” The terri- 
tory considered included all states south 
of Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Jacobs declared that the total 
amount of this kind of flour used last 
year was 10,000,000 bbls. This equals 
2,750,000,000 loaves of bakers’ bread, and 
the manufacture of it would require 300 
bakeries producing an average of 30,000 
loaves per day. The loss to bakers and 
idle men was pointed out as running 
into many thousands of dollars through 
the self-rising flour trade. Steps will be 
taken to have a standard placed upon 
self-rising flour by statute in the differ- 
ent states. 

Continuing, the doctor declared that 
the bakers would be satisfied if they 
would get only 10 per cent of this trade, 
as that amount would increase their 
business approximately 100 per cent in 
the South. In some cities it was stated 
that 80 per cent of the flour used is self- 
rising, with 65 per cent a fair average. 
Dr. Jacobs urged the bakers to make a 
house to house survey to ascertain to 
what extent self-rising flour is invading 
northern territory. 

In conclusion the speaker touched upon 
the good work the American Bakers’ 
Association is doing for the trade at 
large, and how it had endeavored to 
defeat some of the high tariffs recently 
adopted. He asked the bakers to co- 
operate with government officials in pro- 
mulgating standards for bread weights, 
pointing out how, by co-operation, they 
would get laws more to their liking than 
by antagonizing the officials in charge. 

J. H. Woolridge, speaking on “Pub- 
licity for Bakers,” urged them to get in 
touch with their local newspapers. He 
said the National Restaurant Men’s As- 
sociation had received more publicity in 
the Washington, D. C., daily papers in 
connection with its annual convention 


held in that city, than the American Bak- 
ers’ Association received from the Chi- 
cago papers. In conclusion he stated 
that Cumberland papers had given this 
one-day meeting more publicity and 
space than all the numerous Chicago pa- 
pers gave the national body the entire 
week it was in session. 

Fred C. Haller, of Pittsburgh, the last 
speaker of the evening, urged closer co- 
operation between the three states, point- 
ing out the good that could be accom- 
plished by coming together occasionally 
for a joint conference, and invited all to 
come to Bedford Springs next June to 
meet the Pennsylvania bakers. 

President Smith, in closing, thanked 
the allied tradesmen for their co-opera- 
tion in providing such excellent enter- 
tainment in conjunction with the Cum- 
berland bakers, and stated that there 
will be a meeting at Hagerstown, Md., 
on Nov. 8, when steps will be taken to 
help the Hagerstown bakers straighten 
out conditions in that territory. 


NOTES 


C. D. Green, John Deitrich and W. B. 
Grimes, of the Liberty Yeast Co., pro- 
vided a plentiful supply of cigars. 

The Gold Medal gilt edge cards dis- 
tributed by F. R. Eaton, J. W. Parla- 
man and R. C. Bowers were in great de- 
mand. 

Large mirrors were given to all by 
J. H. Patterson, of the Morton Salt Co. 
They were much in demand by the ladies. 

Lead pencils came from the Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. through T. 
H. Smashey, sales manager, and E. L. 
Sharer and G. W. Keller. 

Charles Fink and J. S. Love, of the 
Sun Maid Raisin Growers, enlivened 
the dinner by distributing packages of 
raisins and large books describing the 
raisin industry. 

White aprons were passed out by S. 
H. Buley, representing the Hoffman 
Mills, while the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., also through Mr. Buley, provided a 
plentiful supply of pencils. 

Frank R. Young and H. D. Rommel- 
meyer, of the Fleischmann Co., G. A. 
Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co., J. F. Kearney, 
American Diamalt Co., W. I. Kaufman, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., A. J. 
Will, August Maag Co., J. R. White, 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., and. J. V. Nico- 
demus, Glade Valley Milling Co., were 
much in evidence around the grill room. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





MARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The October meeting of the Maryland 
Bakers’ Association was held in Balti- 
more, Oct. 4, with a good attendance of 
bakers and allied tradesmen. President 
Fred A. Muller presided. 

When the routine business was finished, 
some good talks were made. The subject 
of taking back unsold bread was handled 
by P. A. Grill, attorney for the associa- 
tion, who said he knew of bakers in Bal- 
timore whose returns are running as high 
as 10 per cent of their output. The 
discussion developed that 5 to 6 per cent 
was the average of those who took back 
unsold bread. 

George E. Muhly, speaking on “The 
Future of the Baking Business,” said in 
part: What is ahead in the baking busi- 
ness? Are you going to get the money 
you now have on your books? Are you 
going to be able to increase your busi- 
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ness at a good profit? Are you going to 
be able to get some real enjoyment out 
of your business? I believe that the 
pendulum is going to swing back. 

Both capital and labor | Bow seen fit 
to walk out, and are going to try to put 
some things across which they think they 
are entitled to. I often wonder, if we 
get back to normal, if the same business 
methods with which you were successful 
years ago would work now. The problem 
of keener competition has got to be 
solved, and how are you going to solve it? 

In my opinion, we have got to recon- 
struct and adjust our business policies 
and adopt better methods. In order to 
be successful in business one must analyze 
conditions and factors. What factors 
have made it possible for you to increase 
your volume? 

W. H. Koester, summing up the situa- 
tion, said he likes to sell his goods to a 
grocer who is willing to assist in promot- 
ing theinterests of both parties. The 
baker is vitally interested in the pros- 
perity of the grocer. He recognizes that 
his success is in direct line with that of 
the grocer. There is no sentiment con- 
nected with the transaction, it is a busi- 
ness proposition. 

J. H. Woolridge, speaking on “Profits,” 
said it may be, and probably is, true that 
for a brief fed during the recent 
World War some retailers, as well as 
manufacturers, obtained what might be 
termed by some as excessive profits. If 
so, they were secured as the result of 
conditions beyond their control. Values 
mounted steadily upward, and by the time 
the manufacturer had secured delivery on 
purchases of his raw materials he fre- 
quently had a nice margin of profit. Both 
manufacturer and retailer sold their 
wares at market prices. 

When the crisis was reached, prices 
declined much more abruptly than they 
advanced during the war period. Any 
so-called excess profits acquired by the 
baker were either taken from him by the 
government in the form of excess profit 
taxes, or were soon dissipated by rapidly 
declining values; in fact, many whole- 
salers, as well as retailers, found them- 
selves overstocked with merchandise 
which they could not use or move, and 
were forced into bankruptcy. 





EJECTING VISITORS 

The right of the proprietor of a busi- 
ness office or establishment to use physical 
violence toward an unwelcome visitor 
was considered by the Utah supreme 
court in the recent case of Johanson vs. 
Huntsman, 209 Pac. 197. 

Plaintiff, an expressman, had been for- 
bidden by defendant, a merchant, to han- 
dle any further freight or express ship- 
ments addressed to defendant. Never- 
theless, plaintiff attempted to deliver an 
express package and to collect $1, cover- 
ing express. charges advanced by him and 
his services. Defendant refused to ac- 
cept delivery, and ordered plaintiff away 
from the store. Plaintiff said that he 
would go when he was paid the $1. 
Thereupon defendant struck him over the 
head with a heavy piece of wood. A jury 
awarded plaintiff $2,000 damages, and 
the supreme court affirmed the decision 
on appeal. 

The higher court follows a well-settled 
rule of law by holding: that the occupant 
of an office or store is entitled to use a 
reasonable degree of force to eject one 
who wrongfully refuses to depart, but 
that the use of violence unnecessarily, as 
in this case, constitutes actionable as- 
sault and battery. 

It is said that there would have been 
no liability if “defendant had done noth- 
ing more, after requesting plaintiff to 
leave the store, than to use such reason- 
able force as was necessary to eject him 
from the oe such as taking hold 
of plaintiff and pulling or pushing him 
toward the point of exit without un- 
necessary violence”; and it is to be in- 
ferred that, had plaintiff, while being so 
pulled or pushed, assaulted the store- 
keeper, the latter would have been justi- 
fied in using such force as was reasonably 
necessary to repel the assault. 

But defendant did not use the proper 
measures. “Indeed,” remarks the su- 
preme court, “it does not satisfactorily 
appear that the kind of force used vy 
defendant was calculated to eject plain- 
tiff from the premises, but rather to dis- 
able him so that he could not depart.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


KENTUCKY BAKERS MEET 


Annual Convention at Newport a Success— 
Pooling of Interests Urged—More Ad- 
vertising Suggested 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Kentucky Master Bakers’ Association 
was held Oct. 17-18 at the Hohmaistar 
Hotel, Newport. The attendance was 
fully up to average and comprised a good 
contingent of bakers from Louisville and 
other parts of the state, together with 
the usual number of supply and flour 
men. ’ 

Business sessions were held in the 
mornings only, the afternoons being given 
up to entertainment, when visitors took 
the opportunity to visit the Latonia races, 
near Covington. The weather was all that 
could be desired. 





Tuesday, Oct. 17 

President Jacob Nill, of Louisville, 
called the meeting to order at 10 a.m. and 
introduced the Hon. Joseph Hermann, 
mayor of Newport, who extended a wel- 
come to the visitors. C. Pfeffer, of Louis- 
ville, responded. 

President Nill, in a short address, en- 
tered into the past history of the asso- 
ciation. He referred especially to those 
members present who helped start the 
organization some years ago, and com- 
mended them for the interest they had 
shown in connection therewith. He dwelt 
chiefly on unity, and advocated co-opera- 
tion. 

E. C. Baum, Joe Lowe Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., gave an address on “Cakes—More 
of ’Em.” He said in part: “The small 
amount of time and attention given to 
sweet goods at various meetings and con- 
ventions is typical of the unfortunate 
lack of interest in many bakeshops. Cake 
properly produced is coming to be rec- 
ognized as the most important product 
of the bakery, due to its commercial pos- 
sibilities and the profits to be enjoyed.” 

The speaker entered into detail on a 
number of points in connection with his 
subject, such as: cake is profitable; pos- 
Sibilities of cake; quality; production; 
corner retail shop, and where the con- 
sumers are dependent upon same. Re- 
ferring to the wholesale cake baker who 
distributes through groceries, he said: 
“Here we have the most fertile field for 
some real, live construction work. The 
package cake distributed through the 
grocer has proven its possibilities.’ 

Mr. Baum urged bakers to watch their 
products carefully after they left the 
shops, and to help the grocer handle 
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cake by proper display, etc. He touched 
upon icings, —— that they should 
be looked after carefully. — formulas 
are fool-proof, and are available for any 
kind of cake. The question of having 
cake packages made neat and tidy was 
also touched upon. In conclusion, the 
speaker urged that the commercial cake 
baker be put in the limelight, and that 
cake baking at home be discouraged. 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK FoR 1923 

L. H. Van Matre, manager industrial 
division, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, made a brilliant talk on the busi- 
ness outlook for 1923. He said that 
everything depends in a large degree on 
two factors: first, the national situation, 
which bakers cannot control; second, their 
own individual situation, which they can 
control, and added: 

“You, as bakers, manufacture and dis- 
tribute individually a product that is a 
necessity. You are compelled to make 
this product from flour. That is a neces- 
sity for you, hence, in your field there 
is much competition among individuals, 
and where this is present costs are high 
and profits are low. To reduce costs, 
therefore, there has entered your field as 
a competitor, large combinations of 
capital. Their overhead is decreased, 
while yours is increasing. 

“Competition is increasingly hard to 
combat, because each of you is main- 
taining individual manufacturing and 
selling organizations. The modern trend 
is toward the chain store system of re- 
tailing, the success of which is based on 
quantity buying and centralization in 
management. 

“If you are going to maintain or in- 
crease your business prestige you must 
find a solution for the difficulties that 
surround you. As I see it, the solution 
is one adopted by many successful indus- 
tries in the United States, and that is a 
pool of your common interests. This 
wou!d enable you to sell your product at 
a lower price, and yet increase your 
earnings. 

“There has been born in the last year 
what is known as a common law com- 
pany, a combination of capital vested 
in trustees, who in your case would be 
the officers of your state association or 
others. Such a company would enable 
you to retain all that you have now 
and likewise to meet successfully the 
large combinations of capital that are 
competing with you. 

“It would strengthen your financing; it 
wou!d be a great advantage to you in 
selecting sites for baking enterprises; 
each of your individual stores would be 
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iven a prestige and attractive quality 
that the independent store does not 
usually have; your association would 
completely outclass the ordinary baker 
in his selling efforts; in buying, your as- 
sociation would have the greatest advan- 
tage, because the large volume of your 
purchases would make you a preferred 
customer; in pricing b pad goods, quan- 
tity buying and rapid turn-over would 
enable you to fix your price at a lower 
level than you can afford to do as in- 
dividuals; it would lower your cost of 
operation, give you strength of service, 
and last, but not least, give you remark- 
able advertising advantages.” 

The question box was in care of Ein- 
mett B. Fritch, of the Fleischmann (o. 
a of the questions and answers fol- 
ow: 

If expense of running a bakery ap- 
proximates $435 a day, what must goods 
be sold at to give a profit of 10 per cent? 
It was explained that, in order to arrive 
at the above, the selling price is generally 
taken as 100 per cent, and the profit price 
required to operate on should then |e 
deducted. 

Why are cool doughs considered the 
best? One can never get the right gas 
and fermentation in the dough and proper 
flavor in the bread without cool doughs. 
It is essential to study proper temper:- 
ture of the dough, and if troughs are 
waee decreased fermentation is the re- 
sult. 

What is the best manner of handling 
new crop flour? Proper and convenient 
methods of storing flour with good varia- 
tion of ventilation and light. Douglis 
have also to be worked somewhat faster 
than usual. 

As to the advisability of using miik 
in bread, Mr. Fritch stated that milk h:s 
a tendency to get doughs working faster 
and adds to the quality of the loaf. Mik 
should also be allowea to absorb free\y 
in the loaf, and in cake making it coud 
be used to special advantage. 

John W. Burns asked as to whether 
flour could be used to better advantage in 
the smaller bakeries, if the ventilation 
and light conditions were improved. The 
reply was that, if flour was given bettcr 
circulation of light and air, an improve- 
ment would be shown in the bread. 

Another question asked was as to thie 
reason of streaks in twin loaves; the rep!y 
being that gases in bread always follow 
the course of least resistance and the 
water, toward the center of the loaves, 
produces streaks. 

The next matter for consideration was 
the nomination of officers, after which 





Company Representatives and Visitors in the Booth of the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., at the Chicago Convention 
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Noel Strickley, a member of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, Maysville, extended 
an invitation to hold the next Kentucky 
bakers’ convention in that city. 


Wednesday, Oct. 18 

William Hoyt Ulrey, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., Chicago, prepared a paper on 
the “Necessity of Salesmanship,” but, 
owing to illness, could not attend. His 
paper, which in part follows, was read by 
Robert Witt, of the same company: 
“Every time a grocer passes: up your 
bread in favor of some competitor he is 
proving his opinion of you and your 
bread in an eloquent manner. You have 
not sold yourself to him, so why should 
he exert himself to sell you to his cus- 
tomers. . 

“What has the baker to sell? First of 
all, a food; second, the salesmanship to 
train people to 5 gtemnen that food. 
Bakers could greatly increase their sales 
if they would make a better loaf of 
bread. A recent coast to coast investi- 
gation revealed that 10,000 housewives 
of all classes bought bakers’ bread at 
some time or other, but only half of 
them were satisfied with the bread sold 
in their city. A majority of them did 
not use bakers’ bread exclusively. 

“Bakers’ bread is often bought only 
for convenience, or in emergency. This 
is proved by the fact that as yet in no 
section of the country has the housewife 
given unqualified indorsement to bakers’ 
bread, by discontinuing home baking en- 
tirely. When the housewife is given a 
loaf of bread as good as the one she 
bakes herself, then, and then only, will 
she buy your bread regularly. 

“The first step necessary, therefore, 
in bui!ding up a large baking business is 
to make a quality loaf of bread. The 
housewife knows that the goodness of 
bread depends upon the quality of ingre- 
dients. Her standard of what a good 
loaf should be is based on the quality of 
bread she believes she can make herself. 
Her standard usually includes consist- 
ency, texture, taste, cutting quality and 
wholesomeness. So when her bakers’ 
bread varies from her standard she looks 
elsewhere for what she thinks her bread 
should be. With equipment superior to 
that of the housewife, the baker should 
have no difficulty in obtaining the house- 
wife’s trade regularly by giving her 
bread better than her own. 


“Find out what your customers want; ° 


consult their wishes. You can build 
a permanent volume of business only by 
supplying the kind of bread your cus- 
tomers desire. This is salesmanship. 
Salesmanship not only sells your bread, 
but the thing it does of even greater im- 
portance is to get people really acquaint- 
ed with your bread, to let them know 
that it exists, and how good and indis- 
pensable it is.” 
FUTURE OF THE BAKING BUSINESS 

John M. Hartley, secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Bakers’ Association, took 
for his address the subject, “Future of 
the Baking Industry.” This in part fol- 
lows: . 

“The retailer is in better shape to meet 
future exigencies than is the independent 
wholesaler. The retailer is in a different 
phase of business life, because the inde- 
pendent wholesaler must meet his com- 
petition on exactly tne same level as the 
syndicate bakers. I would suggest that 
independent wholesalers who have friends 
operating in noncompetitive districts get 
in touch with these other bakers of their 
own class, and arrange to exchange re- 
ports. Intimate knowledge of business 
and business costs is the only real 
strength the syndicates have that the in- 
dependent wholesalers have not. 

_ “The best future of the retailer lies 
in a studied merchandising of that par- 
ticular line that belongs almost exclusive- 
ly to him. Knowledge of primary costs 
is important, but beyond that is the 
knack of merchandising the goods. We 
should pay more attention to sweet goods. 
We have the regular sweet rolls for 
breakfast and lunch trade, but the higher 
grades make particularly fine desserts and 
can be sold as such if we make a real 
effort. They show more profit than other 
lines, and are exclusive to the retailer.” 

Jerry Billings, Bakers’ Products Co., 
Cleveland, followed with an interesting 
paper on “Finding tne Cost of the Prod- 
uct.” He entered specially into the sub- 
ject of the new sponge dough process, 
which he demonstrated by aid of a black- 
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board. He dwelt on the different in- 
redients or factors used in bread mak- 


ng, such as flour, water, yeast, malt, 


sugar, salt, dusting flour. He also en- 
tered into the advantages of same, and 
the time that should be given to each, all 
for the purpose of determining costs. He 
especially explained the use of different 
flours and the methods of blending. Mr. 
Billings also discussed the use of milk 
in bread, and mentioned that powdered 
milk had some advantages over condensed 
milk. 

Miss Sarah H. Vance, director of the 
bureau of foods, drugs, and hotels, Ken- 
tucky state board of health, Lexington, 
gave a full report on the conditions that 
existed in Kentucky bakeshops, and rec- 





Co., Providence, R. I., in appreciation of 
their past and valued services to the as- 
sociation. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers for the coming 
ear resulted as follows: president, A. 

oth, Newport; vice president, Ernest 
A. Kenzig, Louisville; secretary, John 
Stehlin, Pouisville; treasurer, L. 
Traxel, Maysville. Executive committee, 
Charles Brauch, Covington. 

At a meeting of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, E. A. Hartman was 
re-elected to serve as the associate mem- 
ber of the Kentucky Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation’s executive committee. 

It was decided to hold the next annual 


Cc. W. Helm 


The success of the machinery exhibit at the Chicago convention was largely due to 
Mr. Helm’s activities as secretary of the Exposition Committee 


ommended that bakers keep their shops 
as sanitary as possible, advocating plenty 
of light and ventilation. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, general manager 
American Bakers’ Association, explained 
the changes that had been made in the 
constitution at the recent Chicago con- 
vention. He extended an invitation to 
the Kentucky Master Bakers’ Association 
to affiliate with the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation. The convention voted to leave 
the matter to the executive committee. 

John W. Burns, president Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, spoke for or- 
ganization and co-operation, and ex- 
plained that his association was prepared 
to boost anything for the of the 
baking industry. He made a plea for 
bakers to let as much sunlight as possible 
into their shops. 

A resolution was carried to grant life 
memberships in the Kentucky Master 
Bakers’ Association to Dr. R. M. Allan, 
of the Ward Baking Co., Walter Schep- 
pleman, of the Fleischmann Co., and 
Frank Eighme, of the Grocers’ Baking 


convention at Maysville, after which ad- 
journment took place. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The entertainment committee looked 
after the interests of visitors, arranging 
a number of interesting features. Joseph 
Wallace, of the Fleischmann Co., John 
Ade, of the American Diamalt Co., and 
Peter Ruehlmann, were in charge. 

The first evening a dance and buffet 
lunch was given at the Hohmaistar Hotel, 
Newport, by the Boosters’ Club of Louis- 
ville, to which all were invited. On the 
second afternoon, the Baking Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, of Cincinnati, entertained vis- 
iting ladies at the Western Hills Country 
Club, Cincinnati. After lunch, card 
games were indulged in and prizes com- 
peted for. 

The annual banquet and dance of the 
association were held on the. evening of 
Oct. 17 at the Knights of Columbus club 
house, Ne' rt; akont 250 were present. 
John W. Burns was toastmaster. 
speakers included John M. Hartley, Chi- 
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cago, C. Pfeffer, Louisville, W. Walsh, 
Evansville, and others. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


W. P. Walsh, the well-known baker of 
Evansville, Ind., was a visitor. 


The Louisville contingent, including 
bakers, ladies and supply men, numbered 
68. 

Newport bakers present: C. Prauch, 
Frank Beetz, Anton Roth, and C. G. 
Hoffman. 

Among visitors was Emil Shafer, well 
known in the baking business at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind. 

The American Diamalt Co. was rep- 
resented by John Ade, J. A. Grimaldi 
and Fred Schneeberger. 

The Smith Scale Co. had a display of 
its “Exact Weight” scales, under the di- 
rection of J. E. Woodland. 

Covington bakers present were Fritz 
Mueller, William Shambach, J. H. Fla- 
herty and Philip Shambach. 

The Weber Flour Mills Corporation 
contingent included J. M. Hall, W. C. 
Weir, G. N. Collins and A. B. Hewson. 

F. C. Panuska looked after the inter- 
ests of the Hubbard Oven Co. He was 
one of the few machinery men attend- 
ing. 

The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by Hugh Cahill, Joseph Wallace, W. I. 
Grayson, William Lawler, F. Cassidy and 
F. Piercy. 

William Schafer, manager Cincinnati 
Bakers’ Club, was a busy man, being 
on the publicity, hotels and registration 
committees. 

C. I. Sahfeld and M. R. Sentman at- 
tended in the interests of the J. H. Day 
Co., Cincinnati, the well-known bakers’ 
machinery house. 

Ben B. George and W. E. Siefke rep- 
resented the Procter & Gamble Co. Mr. 
George had just returned from Wash- 
ington and the East. 

Representatives of trade journals pres- 
ent: R. S. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper; C. 
D. MacDowell, Bakers’ Review; John 
M. Hartley, Bakers Weekly. 

John W. Burns, field manager, looked 
after the interests of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation. He had with him 
W. F. Montfort and Proctor Barnes. 

George A. Daut represented the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. He is well known to 
Kentucky bakers, and has been in the 
habit of attending these conventions for 
years. 

Bakers in attendance from upstate: H. 
Rieke, Irvine; Frank Kirchoff, Jr., Pa- 
ducah; W. L. Traxel, Maysville; L. R. 
Drury, Lexington; J. F. Hill, Paris; H. 
Boog, Henderson; B. Haen, Lebanon. 

Louis Gassner, for many years treas- 
urer of the Cincinnati Bakers’ Club, and 


. engaged in the baking business at College 


Hill, died suddenly on the evening of 
Oct. 14. Deceased was one of the origi- 
nal founders of the old Cincinnati Mas- 
= Bakers’ Association. He was 57 years 
old. 

The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co. has arranged to supply holly design 
waxed bread wrappers for any baker 
who wishes to carry out the holiday spirit 
at Christmas time. All orders should be 
sent in by Nov. 15, to insure shipments 
being sent out in time for Christmas 
week. 


J. S. Roberts represented the Kalama- 
zoo Vegetable Parchment Co. This con- 
cern has recently placed on the market 
a very striking bread wrap design 
termed “Battle Creek.” This was on 
display at the recent Chicago exposi- 
tion, in connection with the Battle Creek 
bread wrapping machine. 


Louisville bakers present included J. 
H. Stehlin, Jacob Heitzman, Theodore 
Von Bokern, K. S. Koerner, J. L. Teekin, 
C. F. Pfeffer, Jacob Nill, Oscar J. Roth, 
E. C. Preuss, E. A. Kenzig, Leo Zwigard, 
Joseph Kistler, G. E. Eichhorn, F. P. 
Kapfhammer, Henry Deckman, Fred 
Deckman, N. Brown and J. J. Stein- 
berger. . 

C. H. Van Cleef, sales manager Amer- 
ican Diamalt Co., left for Atlanta, Ga., 
Oct. 16, to attend a conference of south- 
ern bakers, called by Gordon Smith, 
president of the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Piedmont Hotel, 
Oct. 18. This conference was for the 
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purpose of discussing the question of 
how to increase bread consumption in 
the South. 

Flour brokers and jobbers present: 
W. H. Holaday, Holaday & McIntosh, 
Columbus, Ohio; Marvin Evans, Lous- 
ville; Proctor Barnes, Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Co., Louisville; H. W. Hamilton, 
Louisville Milling Co; E. A. Hartman 
and R. Kammer, L. Hartman & Sons, 
New Albany, Ind; W. J. Gathoff, Louis- 
ville; M. J. Sheridan and J. B. Davis, 


Miller & Sheridan, Louisville; Peter 
Ruehlman, Ruehlman Flour Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 


Representatives of flour milling con- 
cerns registered: C. L. Roberts, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co; H. H. Wuertz, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co; O. A. Harenberg, 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co; T. A. Linfitt, 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc; W. S. Mc- 
Clintic, Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co; George Boyle, Abilene Flour Mills 
Co; A. L. Makley, Big Diamond Mills 
Co; M. A. Evans, Hubbard Milling Co; 
F. N. Kincaid, Commander Mill Co; A. 
M. Priest, Zabel Milling Co; C. W. Eaton, 
Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co. 

Some representatives of leading manu- 
facturers of bakers’ machinery and sup- 
plies that registered: W. A. Hoffman, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co; A. G. 
Nagel, Bessire & Co; Earl Seaman, 
Wilkes & Seaman; George Taglauer, Hil- 
ker & Bletsch Co; J. D. Shoptaugh, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co; W. S. Whiteside, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc; E. C. Baum, C. B. 
Mueller, Joe Lowe Co; W. R. Welsh, 
Menasha Printing & Carton Co; H. S. 
Folksrath, Ward Baking Co; A. G. 
Taube, Oswald & Taube. 

A. S. Purves. 


INDORSE NATIONAL BODY 


Potomac States Bakers to Co-operate with 
American Association—Oppose Self-rising 
Flour—Meet at Frederick, Md., in 1923 





Frank and pointed discussion on im- 
portant aspects of the baking industry 
featured the fall conference of the ex- 
ecutive board of the Potomac States Bak- 
ers’ Association, comprising Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and North Carolina, 
at the Fort Cumberland Hotel, Cumber- 
land, Md., on Oct. 10. 

The session opened in the morning at 
11, with President Frank E. Smith, of 
Cumberland, in the chair. He reviewed 
briefly the progress made by bakers with- 
in the past few months, the opportunities 
for more rapid progress which co-opera- 
tion has opened up to them and the im- 
portance of taking advantage of all these 
in order to keep pace with the strides of 
the industry, and pledged the best talent 
in the Potomac States’ Association to the 
furtherance of every phase of better- 
ment. 

Secretary Glenn O. Garber, of Fred- 
erick, Md., called the roll, and found the 
following present: Lewis Schillinger, vice 
president, Baltimore. Executive commit- 
teemen: W. F. Davis, Roanoke, Va; L. 
B. Dodson, Norfolk, Va; J. W. Stohlman, 
Washington, D. C; H. O. Miller, Char- 
lotte, N. C; Charles Reinhardt, Baltimore. 

A communication was read from Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, of the American Bakers’ 
Association, calling attention to the ac- 
tion taken by the New England and Penn- 
sylvania bakers in joining the American 
Bakers’ Association, and urged the Poto- 
mac States bakers to do likewise. 

Fred C. Haller, of Pittsburgh, vice 
president of the Pennsylvania -Bakers’ 
Association, brought greetings from his 
organization, and invited all to attend 
the annual convention at Bedford Springs 
next June. 

A letter was read from Gordon Smith, 
of Mobile, Ala., calling the Potomac 
States bakers’ attention to a special meet- 
ing of the southern bakers to be held at 
the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 
18, to consider plans to combat self-rising 
flour in the South. H. O. Miller, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., speaking on the subject, 
urged the members to send a representa- 
tive, and said he would be present in the 
interest of the North Carolina Bakers’ 
Association. It was agreed to send Presi- 
dent Smith as the official representative 
of the Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, while several expressed their inten- 
tion of going to help the cause along. 

The selection of the next convention 
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dates being taken up, it was decided to 
hold the 1923 meeting at Frederick, Md., 
May 29-31, with headquarters at the 
Francis Scott Key Hotel, which will be 
finished early next year. 

Adjournment was then taken for lunch, 
tendered by Cumberland bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen at the Boulevard Hotel, 
South Cumberland, after which all were 
shown through the Kelley-Springfield 
Tire Co. plant. The visit was arranged 
by S. H. Buley, representing the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co. and the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co. 

The business session was resumed at 4 
o'clock. George E. Muhly, of Baltimore, 
offered a resolution to have all who at- 
tend the annual banquet of the associa- 
tion during convention week pay for their 
banquet ticket, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Vice President Schillinger acquainted 
the bakers with the recent action taken 
by the American Bakers’ Association at 
its last convention in Chicago in so chang- 
ing the constitution of the national body 
as to permit state and group associations 
to become members thereof. Mr. Schil- 
linger and many other bakers were par- 
ticularly anxious that the Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association should make use of 
this opportunity to join, and become 
closer affiliated with, the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, and work harmoniously 
together in all matters of national im- 
portance, and the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, we, the executive committee 
of the Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, in session this tenth day of October, 
1922, do indorse the plan of the American 
Bakers’ Association as outlined at its 
recent convention at Chicago; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association be 
and is hereby authorized to collect dues 
from its members who desire to join the 
American Bakers’ Association through 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association 
under the provisions of article 4, section 
2, of tne constitution of said American 
Bakers’ Association, and that the secre- 
tary shall transmit to the American Bak- 
ers’ Association only such monies as shall 
be received by him for that purpose; be 
it also 

Resolved, That a letter from the Poto- 
mac States Bakers’ Association be sent 
to its members, setting forth the plan 
of the American Bakers’ Association, 
showing the advantage of this action and 
assuring each member of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association that this plan 
has been carefully and intelligently ana- 
lyzed and approved by your executive 
committee, and will be advantageous to 
all bakers, whether big or little. 

With this the meeting came to a close, 
to meet at Frederick, Md., March 13, 1923. 


NOTES 

A. J. Will, vice president August Maag 
Co., Baltimore, was present to greet his 
many friends. 

S. H. Buley, representing the Hoffman 
Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, remembered 
his baker friends with white aprons. 

Charles Demel, of Wilmington, Del., 
just returned from a four months’ trip 
to Germany, told of conditions abroad. 

F. R. Young took care of the Fleisch- 
mann Co. interests. He had with him H. 
D. Rommelmeyer, the company’s Cum- 
berland representative. 

Past presidents seen around the hall 
were T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va; W. 
J. Stohlman, Washington, D. C; C. E. 
Meade and George E. Muhly, Baltimore. 

Lewis Schillinger, vice president of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
wants the 1924 convention to go to Nor- 
folk, Va., where his firm has a modern 


bakery. 
Dr. B. R. Jacobs, director of the Na- 
tional Cereal Products Laboratories, 


Washington, D. C., was much in evidence 
at the meeting, the bakers eagerly seeking 
his advice. 

L. B. Dodson, Norfolk, Va., a member 
of the executive board, stopped over in 
Washington en route home to attend a 
sectional meeting of the Kiwanis Clubs 
on Oct. 12-13. 

Fred C. Haller, Pittsburgh, Pa., vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, with his family, motored 
over for a few days’ outing and attended 
the meeting. Robert Rall, chief engineer 


— 
of the Haller travelling oven department, 
was with his chief. 
F. R. Eaton, J. J. Parlaman and Rob- 


ert C. Bowers represented the Washburn- 


Crosby Co. At each plate during the 
banquet they placed a deck of gilt edge 
playing cards. 

George T. Helms, well known to bakers 
in the western part of the country, will 
represent the Thomson Machine Co., 
Belleville, N. J., in Arizona, California, 
Nevada and Utah. 

W. I. Kaufman, representing the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. in the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., district, attended his first 
Potomac States bakers’ meeting, and 
made many friends. 

A special parlor car from Baltimore 
brought in a big delegation, while another 
good-sized crowd arrived in a special 





Louis A. Schillinger 


Pullman sleeper from Washington, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland points. 

J. He Maftern, Richmond, Va., treas- 
urer, was much missed by his many 
friends, as was also J. A. Singer, of 
Staunton, Va., who wired his regret at 
not being able to be present. 

John Dietrich, Liberty Yeast Co. rep- 
resentative at Baltimore, and Charles 
Reinhardt, prominent retail baker of Bal- 
timore, with their wives, motored to Cum- 
berland to attend the meeting. 

Cumberland bakers taking an active 
part in the meeting were A. B. Fogel, 
Ray Franz, Henry Nickel, John J. Street, 
Frank E. and J. George Smith, and 
Ernest, G. O. and H. Wilson. 

W. F. Davis, manager of the Sunlight 
bakery, Roanoke, Va., J. W. Lloyd, of 
Lloyd’s steam bakery, Martinsburg, W. 
Va., and John Ort, of Ort’s bakery, Mid- 
land, Md., were seen around the hotel 
lobby. 

T. H. Smashey, sales manager, and E. 
L. Sharer and G. W. Keller, were present 
from the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co. They supplied plenty of lead 
pencils with which to keep notes of the 
proceedings. 

Glenn O. Garber and John Hershberger 
motored from Frederick, Md., with J. V. 
Nicodemus, of the Glade Valley Milling 
Co., Walkersville, Md., and J. B. Rosen- 
baum, of the Rosenbaum & Wheeler Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prominent bakers attending the meet- 
ing included Louis Schillinger, vice presi- 
dent, and L. B. Dodson, manager, Gard- 
ner Bakeries, Baltimore and Norfolk, 
Va., and H. O. Miller, Charlotte, N. C., 
president Carolina Baking Co. 


Allied tradesmen attending were G. A. 
Jahn, of the Malt-Diastase Co; J. F. 
Kearney, American Diamalt Co; P. Bon- 
seigner, the Bondex Co; R. J. White, 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co; W. B. Grimes 
and C. D. Greene, Liberty: Yeast Co. 
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Charles Fink, of the Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers, omen at each plate during the 
noon luncheon given by the Cumberland 
bakers and allied tradesmen at the Boule- 
vard Hotel a package of raisins. He also 
had the dining room attractively deco- 
rated with Sun Maid posters. 

Knoblock Bros., operating 50 retail 
chain grocery stores in Baltimore, have 
made arrangements with a _ Baltimore 
baking company whereby they can sell a 
16-oz loaf of bread at 5c retail. To in- 
troduce the bread the grocery store sold 
it at 4c, but was compelled to raise to 5c 
on account of losing money in handling 
it. The baking company sells the same 
loaf of bread to its trade at a much 
higher price. 

J. Harry Woorrincr. 





OKLAHOMA BAKERY NOTES 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta., Oct. 21.— 
Fire recently destroyed the Caldwell 
(Texas) Bakery. The building and con- 
tents were a total loss, aggregating 
$5,000. . 

Schaeffer’s bakery, Fort Worth, Texas, 
suffered a damage of several hundred 
dollars recently from water and wreck- 
age as the result of a fire. 

A brick building is being erected at 
San Augustine, Texas, to be occupied 
by Thomas Gamble as a bakery. 

Owners of the Good Eats bakery, 
Breckenridge, Texas, will erect a brick 
building at a cost of $16,000. 

The Campbell Baking Co., Kansas 
City, will build an addition to its plant 
in Oklahoma City, at a cost of $1,600. 

The Mayberry bakery, Prairie Grove, 
Ark., suffered heavy damage by fire. 

The Elite bakery, Killeen, Texas, has 
been burned. 

J. B. Murray, a baker at Stuttgart, 
Ark., has established a branch at De 
Witt, Ark. 

J. L. Profett, of Coffeyville, Kansas, 
and L. C. Profett, of Bartlesville, Okla. 
have purchased the Blue Ribbon bakery, 
Bartlesville, of J. W. Ross. 

J. La Rose, bakery owner of Houston, 
Texas, will join five other business con- 
cerns of that city in establishing a cen- 
tral market. 

Luther Shinn and J. O. Elliston, gro- 
cers, Holdenville, Okla., have purchased 
the City bakery from G. W. Edge. 

The Maywood Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, moved into its new building Oct. 
17. The company has installed new 
equipment and about doubled its capac- 
ity. Several additional delivery trucks 
have been put into service. J. W. Wal- 
len is manager. 

One of the new co-operative bakeries 
in the Middle West, and probably the 
first in Oklahoma, is at Norman, oper- 
ated by the Norman Baking Co. It is 
owned principally by grocers, among 
them being U. S. Tubbs, R. C. Berry and 
F. J. McGinley. Fred Mittendorf, for- 
merly in the baking business in Norman, 
is manager. 

The six bakeries in Oklahoma of the 
Federal Baking Co. have been taken 
over by the Federal Baking System of 
America. It operated plants at Okla- 
homa City, Tulsa, Muskogee, Sapulpa, 
McAlester and Okmulgee. All are in 
operation except those in Okmulgee and 
Sapulpa. It is reported that the System 
will take over the- Federal plants in 
Texas. 

B. F. Schowalter, of Billings, Okla. 
has sold his bakery to John Salsbury, a 
World War veteran, who was in charge 
of any army school of baking at Fort 
Riley, Kansas. He was first sergeant in 
the quartermaster’s corps of his reyi- 
ment. 

George Shaffer, who formerly operated 
a bakery at Edmond, Okla., reports that 
on Nov. 1 he will open a bakery in Okla- 
homa City. 

Beal & Abcock have purchased the 
Frensley bakery at Heldton, Okla. 

F. J. Goodson, owner of the Americin 
bakery, Holdenville, Okla., which wis 
closed recently, has been employed «s 
foreman at the City bakery, Holdenville, 
recently bought by Shinn & Elliston. 

The wholesale field in southwestern 
Oklahoma is being entered by Dilts \ 
Leonard, who recently bought the Bake- 
Rite System from the El Reno Mill « 
Elevator Co., Chickasha. 





The raisin crop of Smyrna is expected 
to be 25 per cent greater this year than 
last. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XIX: TRAINED BAKERS 


By Joun C. SUMMERS 


The greatest need in the baking indus- 
try today is that of trained bakers. 
There is a diversity of opinions as to 
just what constitutes training for bak- 
ers. Some think this has reference only 
to the training acquired in schools, while 
others think that it also consists in that 
obtained from actual experience in bak- 
eries. We should think of this in its 
broadest sense. Some of the best-trained 
bakers of today never attended a school 
of baking. They obtained their training 
from that hard master—experience. On 
the other hand, many of the most suc- 
cessful bread manufacturers received 
their fundamental training in schools 
and laboratories. So training, as used 
here, refers to any knowledge gained 
which pertains to successful bread mak- 
ing, regardless of whether this be ac- 
quired in school, laboratory, shop, plant, 
or from association with others. 

Unfortunately there is much knowl- 
edge of bread manufacture that cannot 
be gotten in the present day schools of 
baking, and also much that cannot be 
obtained in the factory. Some think 
that training is for the large shop baker 
only, but not for the small baker. This 
is not the case. A thorough knowledge 
of baking is just as important for one in 
the small shop as for another in the 
large one. It is often difficult for the 
small baker to leave his business and 
attend school; thus the importance of the 
travelling school being conducted by the 
retail bakers. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


All schools should have some entrance 
requirements, but since the schools of 
baking are still in their infancy and it 
is their desire to help all bakers, these 
requirements should not be made too 
rigid. Some of the most successful tech- 
nical bakers of today are only eighth 
grade men. While it would be desirable 
to have students with college or univer- 
sity training, still it would be a great 
mistake to close the doors of baking 
schools on high school or even eighth 
grade men. 

Age—Students should be at least 17 
years of age. Older men should not be 
discouraged, but encouraged. Many men 
between the ages of 30 and 40 have made 
good records as students, and have re- 
turned to the industry much better quali- 
fied for their future work. 

Experience—No student should apply 
for entrance unless he has had at least 
one year’s experience in baking. He 
should be required to take this before 
entering. ‘t would be still better if he 
had worked two or more years at the 
trade. ° 

Length of Courses—The minimum 
length should be six months, and stu- 
dents should be encouraged to remain 
one year or longer. It is to be hoped 
that the time is not far distant when 
schools of baking will be sufficiently en- 
dowed or otherwise supported as to give 
thorough training in English, mathe- 
matics, history, bacteviology, chemistry, 
and all other subjects necessary in giv- 
ing one thorough training for his life’s 
work. We should not be forced to de- 
pend upon other schools to give such 
training. These subjects should be treat- 
ed at the school of baking, or courses in 
the science of baking given in the state 
colleges and universities. In either case 
this would require four years’ study, 
but is it not just as important to spend 
four years in preparation for the field 
of baking as for any other profession? 

_ Subjects Taught—Some of the sub- 
jects that should be included in the 
course are: purchasing, accounting, sell- 
ing, shop management, trade ethics, busi- 
ness management, commercial law, science 
lectures, laboratory, shop practice, ship- 
ping and sanitation. Students should be 
required to devote one third of their 
time to lectures, one third to laboratory 
work and the remaining third to shop 
practice. They should spend at least 
eight hours a day in school for at least 
five and one half days each week, and 


three or four hours each night on home 
study or note book work. 

Expenses—Assistance should be given 
students in finding good living quarters 
at reasonable rates. While the charge 
for tuition should be made as reasonable 
as possible, this should be sufficient to 
cover actual cost. The training should 
be made so valuable as to convince the 
bakers that money spent for it is money 
well invested. The larger bread manu- 
facturers should be urged to support 
the school by paying all or part of the 
expenses of one or more promising em- 
ployees for each class. The one thing 
that will develop schools of baking more 
quickly than any other would be large 
enrollments. 

Placing Graduates — Every effort 
should be made to place all deserving 
graduates. These men should be given 
places with such responsibility as they 
are capable of assuming. After gradua- 
tion, students should be required to win 
their spurs in the same manner as other 
employees. Trained men who apply 
themselves will be deserving of rewards, 
and get them. 


TRAINING IN FACTORY 


There is much training that could and 
should be given in bread factories to 
men unable to attend the schools. This 
work should be based on actual plant 
problems, and cover briefly many of the 
subjects above enumerated. Employees 
should be grouped in classes which should 
be held for one hour at least three times 
a week. Men from the same depart- 
ments should be grouped together, the 
production men forming one group and 
the salesmen another. The _ lectures 
should be based on vital everyday prob- 
lems, and the men should participate 
freely in the hour’s work. Competent 
leaders should be chosen. They should 
be able to inspire and enthuse members 
of their groups and, most important of 
all, persuade them to think and read. 

Some work is now being conducted in 
the sales department of a few large 
plants. Similar work should be under- 
taken with men in the manufacturing 
departments. This could be carried on 
in the laboratories or assembly rooms. 
The chemist could direct simple labora- 
tory work. The manager, superintendent 
or some outsider could lead the group in 
discussions on such subjects as correct 
storage of flour and other raw materials, 
flour blending, correct dough mixing, 
temperature, humidity, fermentation 
control, make-up of doughs, correct 
proofing, oven temperature and control 
for various classes of bakery goods, oven 
firing, correct cooling and handling of 
baked goods, packing, shipping and many 
similar subjects. The group leader 
should also advise as to books, trade 
papers and other reading matter. 

If properly organized and conducted, 
such shop training would be found very 
helpful. Members of the group could 
be required to pay a small fee to cover 
expenses. Certificates might be issued at 
the completion of a course to those de- 
serving them, and these certificates given 
consideration in granting promotions and 
increases in wages. The better trained 
employees are the more efficient will be 
their work, and the greater interest and 
pleasure will they find in their daily 
duties. The more intelligently men work 
the more does their work become a joy 
and less of a grind. 

Many bread and cake plants are suf- 
ficient in size to warrant such training. 
There will be found many employees 
eager to take such instruction if proper- 
ly given, and this would be instrumental 
in preparing and inspiring many to seek 
schools of baking, where they would re- 
ceive more thorough training. Such 
work would prove of great value in pre- 
paring men for the schools. 


VALUE OF TRAINING 

In order that the excellent work of the 
bakery research laboratories be fully 
appreciated, there must be trained men 
in the bread plants. Such men will 


make the greatest application of infor- 
mation resulting from extensive research. 
It will be trained men who will prevent 
the occurrence of mold or rope, apply 
sanitary measures in the plants, observe 
wisdom in por nongnen control manufac- 
ture, direct sales and shipping, and ap- 
preciate and properly operate the bak- 
ery machinery. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

There is an increasing demand for 
competent men in every department of 
production, from the blending room to 
the shipping room. There is a greater 
demand today than ever before for 
trained production managers, superin- 
tendents, foremen, mixers and oven men. 
The possibilities of advancement for 
young men, well trained and capable of 
assuming responsibility, are unlimited. 
There is a great demand for technical 
bakers in machinery and equipment 
plants, in factories manufacturing bak- 
ers’ supplies, and also in the field as 
salesmen and demonstrators of machin- 
ery, equipment, and supplies. Many 
large flour milling concerns are seeking 
the services of capable scientific bakers 
as salesmen and demonstrators. Most im- 
portant of all is the necessity of train- 
ing for one who operates his own shop 
or plant. 

Rapid strides are being made in the 
baking industry. With the advancement 
in bakery machinery and the progress by 
manufacturers of bakery supplies, the 
training of men must keep pace. The 
time is not far distant when we shall 
not be content with the physical appear- 
ance of bread or its chemical composi- 
tion. We shall ask ourselves, What is 
its vitamine content? The future loaf 
must be physically, chemically, and physi- 
ologically correct. This will come about 
when we have acquired sufficient knowl- 
edge on these subjects and when we have 
men of brains as well as brawn in our 
bread plants, 

Regardless of whether or not bakers 
are able to visualize the importance of 
training men and conducting researches 
in baking, or whether they receive any 
immediate returns to their shops or 
plants, they should give their fullest sup- 
port to this important work on which 
the future of the baking industry rests. 
By so doing they are not only helping 
their own business but the baking indus- 
try everywhere. 

At the recent bakers’ convention the 
writer met and conversed with a hun- 
dred or more of his students, all of 
whom are filling places of responsibility 
either in the baking industry or one 
closely allied thereto. These men are 
full of enthusiasm. They have great 
visions of the future of baking and fully 
appreciate the value of thorough train- 
ing in preparing for the large field it 
occupies. One could not meet these men 
without being greatly impressed with the 
importance of technical training in bak- 


ing. 





CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, Itt., Oct. 21—Business with 
bakers in this territory is holding up 
well. Consumption of bakers’ bread has 
shown some increase the past month, 
and the wholesale bakers describe condi- 
tions» as satisfactory. They could no 
doubt take care of a greater demand, 
but ovens are being kept running ap- 
proximately to capacity. 

Demand from bakers for flour has 
been rather quiet. The smaller bakers 
continue to buy on a _ hand-to-mouth 
basis. They believe the strength in the 
wheat market is only temporary, and that 
it is good business to take on only small 
lots of flour and buy more often. The 
wholesale bakers have contracted for 
enough flour to carry them for three to 
five weeks, and are not disposed to take 
on additional supplies at present levels. 
Shipments are coming through very slow- 
ly and some bakers are ordering out 
flour on old contracts far enough in ad- 
vance so as not to get caught without 
sufficient on hand. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE NOTES 


Graduation exercises of the first class 
in the baking school of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, were held on 
Oct. 11. Certificates were presented to 
the following five students: Joseph Roe, 
of Gordon Smith’s bakery, Mobile, Ala; 
Simon Balling, Albuquerque, N. M; Rob- 
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ert Brooks, the Fleischmann Co., New 
York; Carl Ritter, New Albany, Ind; 
Harold Payne, Standard bakeries, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The students and faculty of the 
School of Baking working on whole 
wheat doughs have within the past few 
weeks succeeded in working whole wheat 
flour, 100 per cent, in a new way, which 
enables them to produce a whole wheat 
loaf giving as good texture, grain and 
volume as a white loaf. This they have 
not been able to do heretofore. 

The institute had the pleasure of en- 
tertaining a very interesting visitor re- 
cently in the person of Ezra Meeker, 
one of the first persons to drive a team 
of oxen across the continent. He is 
known by many as the Oregon trail man, 
and recently retraced much of his early 
travels to advertise this trail. Mr. Meek- 
er is much interested in whole wheat 
bread and happened to be at the insti- 
tute the day the first loaf was made in 
the new way. He is a very good friend 
of Dr. Barnard. 

Dr. C. B. Morrison, assistant director, 
will address the Chicago section of the 
American Chemical Society on Oct. 20 on 
problems of the chemist in the baking 
industry. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, manager of the 
American Bakers’ Association, attended 
the Kentucky Bakers’ Association meet- 
ing at Newport this week. 

NOTES 

The Federal bakery, Canton, IIl., is in- 
stalling a new big oven. 

The Streitsburger bakery, Rushville, 
Ill., is enlarging its plant. 

A. H. Clark has bought the bakery of 
Noble & Noble, at Joy, Ill. 

Richard Fischer has sold his bakery 
at 602 East Sixty-third Street, Chicago, 
to F. Foerster. 

J. Dyghon, who operates a bakery at 
4602 South Albany Street, Chicago, will 
open a branch store at 3820 South Kedzie 
Avenue. 

The travelling sweet goods school of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica will open a three weeks’ course at St. 
Louis, on Nov. 6. 

The Livingston Baking Co., Chicago, is 
installing a Baker-Perkins travelling oven 
and building an addition to its shipping 
department. The new oven will have a 
capacity of 4,400 loaves daily. 

The Grant Baking Co., Chicago, denies 
the rumors that the Livingston Baking 
Co. has bought its large plant. This firm 
has a large modern bakery at 3015 West 
Lake, and reports a good demand for its 
products. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, attended the conventions of the New 
England Bakers’ Association at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., and the Kentucky Bakers’ 
Association at Newport, this month. 

S. O. Werner. 





MISSOURI BAKERS MEET 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 21.—The regular 
fall meeting of the Southeastern Missouri 
Master Bakers’ Association was held at 
Carruthersville, Sept. 26, with a fair at- 
tendance of bakers and supply men. 

A large part of the meeting, which 
was presided over by President William 
Wagner, of Jackson, was given over to 
consideration of the growth of chain store 
systems throughout the state and the 
methods that might be used in combating 
them. The discussion ended in the adop- 
tion of a resolution indorsing a move- 
ment undertaken by the Flour Trade As- 
sociation of St. Louis to curb them by 
legislative action. 

Considerable attention was given to 
price cutting. While the association 
could not and did not take any definite 
action on this matter, all bakers present 
expressed a determination to fight this 
evil by offering higher quality products. 

The annual meeting, at which officers 
will be elected, will be held at Cape 
Girardeau some time in April. Follow- 
ing the adjournment of the business ses- 
sion, a dinner was served. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Total stocks of American cotton in 
spinners’ hands on Aug. 1 amounted to 
2,208,000 bales, of which 288,000 were in 
Japan and 162,000 in Great Britain. 
Germany held 116,000 bales, and Spain 
118,000. 
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SELF-RISING FLOUR QUALITY 





Minneapolis Laboratory Reports Wide Variations in Character and Grade 
of Flour Used and Also in Amounts of Leavening Ingredients Added 


The following communication has been 
received from the Howard Wheat & 
Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis, 
in reply to a request for information as 
to the experience of this laboratory in 
its analyses of self-rising flour: 

Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: In response to your inquiry re- 
garding self-rising flours, we may say 
that numerous tests of these flours have 
shown a considerable range of variation 
in quality. ‘The variations occur both 
in the character and grade of flour and 
in the amounts of the leavening ingredi- 
ents and salt used. The flours used for 
self-rising flours are usually made from 
soft winter wheat and have ranged from 
short patents and straights or cut 
straights to clears, straights being the 
rule. There is also a lack of uniformity, 
not only in the total amounts of the 
leavening agents but also frequently in 
the proportion that the acid bears to 
the soda. 

The leavening agents or baking powder 
materials generally used in making this 
product are so-called phosphate and 
soda. The soda used is generally a pure 
grade of baking soda, that is, sodium bi- 
carbonate—a material differing from so- 
called washing soda, which is common 
carbonate of soda. The phosphate is a 
more or less pure calcium dihydrogen 
phosphate. The phosphates sold by dif- 
ferent manufacturers differ, not only in 
the source of the phosphate (from bone 
or from rock) but also in the acid 
strength of the brands offered by each. 
Although each manufacturer furnishes 
to buyers formulas which are supposedly 
suited to his own product, the self-rising 
flour manufacturer may not always pre- 
fer to follow the recipe, or may make a 
change in the brand of phosphate with- 
out making a corresponding change in 
the formula. ‘The result is an unbal- 
anced leavening mixture, that is, one that 
contains an excessive proportion of acid 
to soda or soda to acid. 

There is wide variation in the propor- 
tion of total leavening and salt to flour 
used. As far as we are aware, there is 
no customary or standard proportion 
which the amount of leavening or the 
soda therein should bear to the amount 
of tiour. Experiments that we have con- 
ducted seem to point to an amount some- 
what less than the average amount used 
in formulas commonly recommended. 

The leavening power of the baking 
powder is measured by the amount of 
carbon dioxid gas given off by the soda 
when acted upon by the acid. If an ex- 
cess of soda is present, the product when 
baked will have a slightly bitter or alka- 
line taste and a greater or less degree 
of a brownish yellow color in the interior 
of the biscuit, and it is possibly objec- 
tionable from a dietetic standpoint on 
account of the destructive action of al- 
kalis upon certain of the vitamines. If 
an excess of phosphate is present, the 
biscuits baked will-have a greater or less 
amount of an acid flavor, depending up- 
on the amount of excess phosphate. 
Manufacturers of phosphates recommend 
a slight excess of acid. 

Brands of phosphates are on the mar- 
ket that contain considerable amounts 
of sulphates of calcium. It is claimed 
for these brands that the sulphates give 
a product that keeps better and that 
retains its gas strength longer after add- 
ing water until the oven heat is reached. 
Whatever the merits of these claims, 
there is little that can be said against the 
use of calcium sulphate that would not 
apply to its use in a well-known “bread 
improver” or to the residues remaining 
from any of the other baking powder in- 
gredients. English law limits the cal- 
cium sulphate in baking powders to 10 
per cent or less. 

It appears to be exceedingly difficult 
for the manufacturers of self-rising flour 
to make a product having a nearly 
neutral proportion between the acid and 
the soda. Indeed, we have on a number 
of occasions analyzed samples from 
which one or the other leavening agent 


had been entirely omitted. It is an ex- 
tremely difficult thing to mix completely 
and thoroughly all of the constituents of 
self-rising flour into a perfectly uniform 
mixture, as any one who has attempted 
the mixing and sampling of powdered 
materials will recognize. The etticiency 
of machines for mixing dry materials is 
lower than tnat of dough mixers, con- 
crete mixers or other machines for liquid 
or plastic materials. The possibility has 
been suggested that shaking and jarring 
of a self-rising flour originally well 
mixed would result in a partial separa- 
tion of the leavening and salt from the 
flour, but we have not made any experi- 
ments on this point and doubt the likeli- 
hood of such concentration. 

Another source of difficulty which the 
manufacturer of self-rising flours ex- 
periences is the deterioration of these 
flours owing to the slow but gradual re- 
action of the leavening chemicals which 
takes place as the result of age or of 
storage in a damp atmosphere. As the 
result of this process, the rising power of 
the baking powder is weakened and the 
gas which should have gone to raising 
the dough is lost. If the manufacturer 
of self-rising flour wishes to make a 
uniform mixture, he must give careful 
attention to each of the following points, 
any one of which is likely to make 
trouble: 

First, use a high grade flour which 
does not vary materially, especially in 
relation to the amounts of moisture, 
acidity and gluten content; second, use 
a formula which yields a baked product 
having the right degree of saltiness and 
the minimum amount of leavening agents 
necessary to produce enough gas to give 
a light, well-raised product without ex- 
cess of acid or soda remaining; third, use 
a style of package that will be suf- 
ficiently attractive, thereby keeping the 
goods moving to the consumer and suf- 
ficiently moisture proof to protect them 
from dampness, wherever stored; fourth, 
never attempt, by adding more phos- 
phate and soda, to recondition self-ris- 
ing flour that has been returned on ac- 
count of having lost its strength. This 
product will do for cattle feed, but not 
for human food. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Howarp Wueart & Four Testing 


LaporaTory, 
By C. H. Briggs. 


NEW JERSEY CONVENTION 


Closer Co-operation Urged by All Subdivisions 
—QQuestion Regarding Abolishment of 
Night Work Ventilated 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 20.—Over 100 
bakers attended the annual convention 
of the New Jersey Bakers’ Board of 
Trade, held Oct. 18, at Achtel-Stetters, 
in Newark. Closer co-operation among 
the various divisions was urged. 

Fred Breidenbach, mayor of Newark, 
welcomed the bakers. In place of Presi- 
dent Leonhard Metz, who was ill, An- 
ton Mulley, vice president, presided. 

The most interesting debate was a dis- 
cussion on “Would It Be Advantageous 
to Abolish Night Work.” Paul Handler, 
of Newark, urged its abolishment, and 
stated that it was directly responsible 
for the lack of interest shown in the 
baking business by young men. A. 
Household pointed out that the retail 
baker cou'd not abolish night work, for 
simple business reasons. ‘The question is 
still open and, upon recommendation, will 
be discussed at every divisional meeting. 
In a resolution the bakers of New Jer- 
sey pled co-operation with the de- 
partment of labor and health. 

Among the speakers were Elwood Ra- 
benold, the well-known attorney of the 
National Baking Association, John 
Roach, deputy commissioner of labor of 
New Jersey, Rudolph Fries, Daniel P. 
Woolley, vice president of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., and others. 

Last year’s officers were unanimously 
re-elected, so that the administration of 








the Jersey organization will be, as be- 
fore, in the hands of Leonhard Metz, 
Avon, president; Anton Mulley, Haw- 
thorne, vice president; A. Lang, New- 
ark, secretary; William Cordes, Jersey 
City, treasurer. 

The convention closed with a banquet, 
at which Max Strasser, president of the 
New York*State Association of Master 
Bakers, was the principal speaker. He 
gave a résumé of trade conditions in 
Germany and in the eastern section of 
this country. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





NEW YORK CONVENTION 


Bakers of Empire State Emphasize Impor- 
tance of Retailers—Most of the Old Officers 
Re-elected—Per Capita Tax Fixed at $2 


Yonxers, N. Y., Oct. 21.—The big hall 
in the Hotel Shanley was crowded to the 
doors when Maximilian Strasser, presi- 
dent of the New York State Association 
of Master Bakers, opened the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of that body. 
The following local associations were 
represented: Bronx Master Bakers, Unit- 
ed Master Bakers of New York, Master 
Bakers of Richmond Borough, Yonkers 
and Mount Vernon Association, Buffalo 
Master Bakers, Rochester Master Bak- 
ers, Syracuse Association, Brooklyn 
Merchant Bakers and Kings County Bak- 
ers’ Board of Trade. President Stras- 
ser gave a very interesting report of the 
activity of the state association during 
last year. 

Paul C. Albers, who attended the Chi- 
cago convention, explained the workings 
of the institute and highly recommended 
the short courses for any branch of the 
trade. 

Perhaps the most important resolution 
of the convention was introduced by Mr. 
Strasser. It specifies the standing of 
the organization regarding neighborhood 
bakeries, and reads in part: 

Whereas, The New York State Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers, old, active and 
progressive, has so often in the past 
been first in new propositions, proving 
valuable to the baking industry; and 

Whereas, We believe equally well in 
industrial and political democracy; and 

Whereas, A tendency in our industry 
exists to concentrate the manufacture 
of the staff of life and other products, 
which assumes a greater volume day by 
day; and 

Whereas, Modern technic is of eoual 
help. to all classes of bakers; and 

Whereas, We: firmly believe in the 
greatest good to the largest number; and 

Whereas, History, the greatest teacher 
of mankind, proves conclusively that the 
middle classes are of most value to or- 
ganized society; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the New York State 
Master Bakers, in convention assem- 
bled, in true democratic spirit will, in 
the future, concentrate our main efforts 
to maintain, continue and perpetuate the 
small neighborhood baking industry, 
firmly believing that this course will not 
only help ourselves and our successors, 
but will be a contribution to organized 
society, at present in dire need of sup- 
port of all the world. 

Another resolution, setting the date of 
the annual convention in the spring, was 
accepted. Sunday closing and licensing 
of bakers were discussed by some of the 
members. The final result of the debate 
was that a committee was appointed 
which will go further into this subject, 
and report at the next annual. meeting. 
The association took a stand opposing 
bread contests such as recently held in 
Chicago. 

E. W. Hector, chief of the nutrition 
department of the board of health, who 
substituted for Ole Salthe. read a paper 
on the “Relation of the Baking Industry 
to the Department of Health.” Daniel 
P. Woolley, of the Fleischmann Co., gave 
a most interesting talk illustrated by 
word pictures on “How the Retail Baker 
Can Improve His Business.” An inter- 
esting address was also delivered by H. 
Sturm. The per capita tax for the com- 
ing year was fixed at $2. The next con- 
vention will be held in the Bronx, New 
York City. 

Upon the suggestion of P. Modry the 
present incumbents of most of the of- 
fices were re-elected, as follows: presi- 
dent, Max Strasser; first vice president, 
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Charles Speidel; second vice president, 
William Horscheler; third vice _presi- 
dent, Paul C. Albers; treasurer, Julius 
Zink; secretary, Rudolph Zink. 

The convention closed with a banquet 
attended by more than 400 delegates and 
their families. The principal speakers 
of the evening were Magistrate Ober- 
wager and Dr. Royal S. Copeland, healt}, 
commissioner. 

Bruno C. Scumuinr. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., NOTES 


Trade Outlook Promjsing—Sweet Goods A:i- 
vance, Due to Strength in Raw Material. 
and Higher Tariffs on Imports 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 21.—Indic:- 
tions are that November will usher in 
here an excellent trade season. Indus- 
trial and agricultural activities in this 
section have the best outlook of any 
time since the war. Labor conditions ave 
more satisfactory. 

Washington bakeries are using print- 
ers’ ink liberally, as well as billboards, tu 
tell their story. Wholesale bakers rv- 
port business as fair. Retailers report 
a substantial gain, and predict further 
improvement as _ winter approach. 
Sweet goods of all kinds are meeting 
with favor. 

Many bakery supplies have shar}, 
advanced during the past two weeks, aii 
may go still higher, due to lack of i- 
ports and the high tariff recently put 
into effect. With these increases, bai.- 
ers will be forced to advance their prices, 
especially those who use nuts, citron, cu:- 
rants, ete., in cakes. 

The egg market is stronger, with pric:'s 
2@8c higher. Candled eggs are quote«| 
at 30@35c. Butter is up 3@4c. Cake 
bakers predict higher markets on this 
commodity, and some have covered their 
requirements for 60 to 90 days at around 
32@35c. Raisins are lower and plenti 
ful at 12@16c lb, but the tendency 
for a stronger market, due to tariff on 
imports. Currants are higher at 16: 
@2lc. This is 4@8c higher than a month 
ago, and is attributed to lack of im- 
ports. 

Citron is a good buy at 45@50c lb. In- 
dications are that supplies will be scarce 
later. Bakers might do well to cover 
their requirements on this commodity at 
present prices. Orange peel is quot««| 
at 22c lb; lemon peel, 21c; drained cherry 
pieces, 21c; figs, 15@28c; dates, 12@19-; 
walnut pieces, 49@54c; walnut halves, 
59@64c. With the higher tariffs, new 
walnuts will be 10@12c lb higher. Fi 
berts, 20@26c; pecans, 85c@§$1. 

The sugar market is firm, with r 
fined granulated selling at $6.50@6.i5 
per 100 Ibs. Sugar merchants predict 
higher prices. The canned fruit mark«t 
is normal; with a good crop, prices 
should remain staple. New York state 
apples are quoted at $4.50@5.25 do; 
peaches, $5.50@6.25; cherries, $10.75( 
14; blueberries, $10.75@11.50; _black- 
berries, $8.50@11.50; raspberries, $9@1| : 
crushed pineapple, $6@7.50. 

The oil and compound markets are 
stronger, with indications of advanciny. 
Cottonseed oil is offered at 82c@$1 ga'; 
compounds, 10%,@111,¢ lb. 

In spite of the car shortage, receipts 
of flour in Washington are holding u) 
well. Evidently much irregularity ex- 
ists as to time of shipments in transil, 
but, in the main, Washington is bein: 
well served. Big bakers have their re- 
quirements covered until after Jan. |, 
and a few beyond that period. 

Canadian spring wheat patents appear 
to be neglected in this market. Prac- 
tically nothing is being done. Canadian 
mills are out of line, and the tariff op- 
erates against liberal trading. Washing- 
ton bakers as a rule have never take» 
kindly to Canadian flours, though they 
usually are rich in gluten. For that very 
reason, perhaps, consumers have faile: 
to get full benefit from them. 

Hard winter short patents, in jute. ar: 
offered the baking trade at $6.50@7: 
standard patents, $6@6.50; spring shor 
patents, in jute, $6.75@7; standard pat- 
ents, $6@6.75. 

RESTAURANT MEN MEET 

The National Restaurant Association. 
representing the leading restaurant men 
of the nation, held its fourth annual con 


vention here the week of Oct. 9. During 
the sessions, addresses were made by ex 
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perts on every phase of the restaurant 
industry. The problem of sanitation was 
discussed from every angle. In connec- 
tion with the convention was an exten- 
sive exhibit of equipment and accessories 
for restaurants, hotel kitchens and cafe- 
terias. 

Among those who had exhibits were: 
the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa; Ho- 
bart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio; Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati; Century Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, and the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. ‘The latter's 
booth was in charge of E. P. Johnson, 
secretary of the company, assisted by 
E. F. Rowzee, Washington, D. C., and 
Robert Harrison, Philadelphia. Red Top 
flour, furnished by the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., was used at many booths for 
demonstration purposes. 


NOTES 


The New York & Philadelphia Baking 
Co., 209 G Street N.E., is now known 
as the Athens Baking Co. . 

J. H. Ismert, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was here dur- 
ing the month calling on wholesale bak- 
ers. 

Karl W. Corby, secretary, and Edward 
O'Connell, superintendent, of the Corby 
Baking Co., have returned from a trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Walter R. Dietz, of Springfield, Mass., 
secretary of the New sngiand Bakers’ 
Association, was here to attend the con- 
vention of the National Restaurant As- 
sociation. 

Edward O’Hara, for a number of 
years route foreman of the Baltimore 
office of the Fleischmann Co., is now 
connected with the Washington office, 
having succeeded Fred Reisinger, re- 
signed, 

The National Cereal Products Labora- 
tories, formerly located at 1731 H Street 
N.W., are now housed in the three-story 
brick building at 2026 I Street N.W. 
Dr. B. R. Jacobs, director, has estab- 
lished here modern, commercial labora- 
tories for the use of bakers and millers. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS 


Bread Prices in the Principal Cities Vary— 
Old Bakery in Seatile to Be Reopened 
—Many Business Changes 


Seatrte, Wasu., Oct. 21.—With the 
opening of the school year, the baking in- 
dustry has shown a decided improve- 
ment. Outputs are increased, though not 
so greatly as in former years. Business, 
generally speaking, may be considered 
very satisfactory. Prices are weak at 
7@8e for 1-lb, and 10@11%%c¢ for 11-lb 
loaves. Price cutting is being induiged 
in, and rumors of rebating are numerous. 
Spokane still maintains i¢ as the estab- 
lished pricc per lb, and Tacoma has 
followed suit. ; 

In Tacoma, prices were reduced be- 
cause of a threat by Mayor A. V. Faw- 
cett to open a municipal bakery. Sev- 
eral years ago, this same mayor made a 
like threat, and forced bakers to reduce 
prices to cost basis. Seattle, only a short 
distance from Tacoma, maintains 8c lb 
as the basic price. In San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, prices are unchanged, and 
business is reported on the increase. 
Sweet goods prices have not held as 
strongly as bread, but.demand is better 
in some localities. 

Bakers are not buying flour freely. 
Some are stocking up to last until Jan. 
1, but this applies largely to the smaller 
wholesalers. Large wholesalers carry lit- 
tle more than a 30-day supply. 





WILL REOPEN OLD PLANT 


Mosler Bros. purchased the old David- 
son Baking Co. plant in Seattle, and are 
remodeling it. ‘The entire interior has 
been painted, and plans are being pre- 
pared for enlarging the building to 
about double its capacity. New cov, Md 
and equipment have been ordered, and 12 
automobiles are now being fitted with 
appropriate bodies. . 

Mosler Bros. will do a wholesale busi- 
ness. Harry and Herman Mosler, who 
compose the firm, were identified with 
the Western Bakeries, Inc., before the 
company, with other Seattle bakeries, 
merged into the Washington Bakeries 
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Corporation. They recently severed their 
connection with the latter concern to 
start in business for themselves. A name 
has not been chosen for the new com- 
pany. They expect to start baking in 
about 60 days. 


NOTES 


Late last month, bakers here were 
shocked at the sudden death of Hart- 
mann S. Stein, one of the Pacific North- 
west’s pioneer bakers. In the summer 
Mr. Stein had an operation for appen- 
dicitis and apparently was convalescing, 
when a second operation, for cancer, be- 
came imperative. He died the day fol- 
lowing this operation. With his brother 
Carl, Mr. Stein had been in business in 
Portland for nearly 30 years. His broth- 
er, Carl, a sister and his widow, all living 
in Portland, survive him. His estate, 
valued at around $50,000, was left to 
Mrs. Stein. 

Early this month Gust E. Rasmussen 
and Mrs. Rasmussen, prominent in Seat- 
tle baking circles, returned from a five 
months’: European trip. While abroad 
they spent several weeks with the par- 
ents of both Mr. and Mrs. Rasmussen, 
and travelled extensively through France 
and Belgium, attending the bakers’ con- 


modeled and additional equipment pur- 
chased. 

W. C. Shelly and Matt Martin, of the 
Shelly Bakeries, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
spent some time visiting bakeries along 
the Pacific Coast, on their way home 
from the convention at Chicago last 
month. Mr. Shelly, president of the 
concern, is building a new plant which 
will contain a travelling oven and“mod- 
ern equipment. It is planned tu have the 
new bakery in service in the early spring. 
Mr. McAllister, the engineer in charge of 
the plants, joined Messrs. Shelly and 
Martin at San Francisco, and returned 
with them to Vancouver. 

The marriage at Butte, Mont., of Mrs. 
Ella Lange, owner of the East Side bak- 
ery, Portland, to H. E. Peck, has been 
announced. They will live at the for- 
mer Lange residence in Portland. 

Irving Heusner, of the Heusner Bak- 
ing Co., Vancouver, Wash., was recently 
married to a young lady from Brooklyn, 
N. Y. They will live in Vancouver. 

New machinery has been installed in 
the American Biscuit Co.’s plant in San 
Francisco. 

G. W. Skinner, president of the Wash- 
ington Bakeries Corporation, Seattle, re- 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 


William H. Korn, of Davenport, Iowa, president of the American 
Bakers’ Association, announces the appointment of the following committees: 
Industrial Relations: R. K. Stritzinger, chairman, Lewis 
Co., Morristown, Pa; Henry Stude, Texas Bread Co., Houston, Texas; 
Richard Meyer, Consumers’ Baking Co., Paterson, N. J; W. P. Matthaei, 
Matthaei Bread Co., Tacoma, Wash; Alton H. Hathaway, C. F. Hathaway 


American Institute: J. M. Livingston, chairman, Livingston Baking 
Co., Chicago; Gordon Smith, Smiths bakery, Mobile, Ala; Charles A. 
Paesch, Charles Paesch & Son, Chicago; P. J. Stern, Atlas Bread Factory, 
Milwaukee, Wis; M. Lee Marshall, Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Finance: Lewis F. Bolser, chairman, Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis; 
Charles A. Paesch, Charles Paesch & Son, Chicago; R. k. 

Standard Bread Co., Los Angeles; S. S. Waters, i 
burgh, Pa; James P. Duffy, Duffy-Powers Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sanitation: F. O. Stone, chairman, F. O. Stone Baking Co., Cincinnati; 
Jay Burns, Jay Burns Baking Co., Omaha, Neb; Frank P. Hill, Hill-Ware 
Co., Inc., New York; C. O. Swanson, Massachusetts Baking Co., Hartford, 
Conn; Charles Schmidt, City Baking Co., Baltimore. 

Advertising: A. L. Taggart, chairman, Taggart Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind; W. E. Long, Chicago; Bryce B. Smith, Consumers’ Bread Co., 
Kansas City, Mo; Ben S. Weil, Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., Cincinnati; 
Harry M. Freer, Akron Baking Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Public Relations-—-Express Rates: William Deininger, chairman, Gen- 
Co.,. New York; Harry D. Tipton, Shults Bread Co., Brooklyn, 
. Hickok, New York; Charles Schmidt, City Baking Co., Balti- 


In commenting on his appointments, President Korn declares that he 
wants his administration judged more on the issue of whether these com- 
mittees worked than on any other phase of the year’s activities. 
will be no one-man committees,” he said; “all are chosen because of my belief 
that they are workers for the upbuilding of their national organization.” 


. Stritzinger 
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vention at Leipzig. Mr. Rasmussen is 
connected with the Washington Bak- 
eries Corporation, having formerly been 
president and general manager of the 
Seattle Baking Co. 

Clyde Patty, for several years man- 
ager of the baking department of Lip- 
man-Wolfe Co.’s department store in 
Portland, has resigned to start a bakery 
and restaurant, to be known as the “Cat 
’n’ Fiddle.” He will operate a retail 
bakery and candy factory in connection. 
Mr. Patty is well known throughout the 
Northwest, having at one time been con- 
nected with the Consumers’ Yeast Co., and 
with the Seattle Baking Co. as superin- 
tendent. 

The Salem (Oregon) Baking Co. is 
installing a mixer, molder and flour out- 
fit, and plans to enlarge the bakery. 
Additional ovens will be installed to 
double the capacity of the plant. This is 
a branch of the Haynes-Foster Baking 
Co., of Portland. Another branch, the 
Dixie Baking Co., Astoria, Oregon, is 
putting in an additional oven and other 
equipment. This company also has 
branches in Aberdeen, Wash., and Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. “H. H. Haynes. is man- 
ager, and C. E. Foster secretary and 
treasurer. 

J. D. Foster has contracted for new 
machinery for his Chehalis, Wash., plant. 

A. G. Gove has organized a company 
and purchased the plant of the Ideal 
bakery, Everett, Wash. It will be re- 





cently spent several weeks in Oregon and 
California, visiting the larger bakeries 
and studying baking conditions. 

John Lanzer, of Sweethelm & Lanzer, 
owners of the Dwight Way bakery, Berke- 
ley, Cal., is seriously ill. The work of. 
building an addition to their bakery and 
remodeling -the present plant has been 
halted until Mr. Lanzer has recovered. 

E. C. Fleischmann, of the Fleischmann 
Co., of California, is the proud father of 
a son and heir, born last month. Mr. 
Fleischmann has just returned from New 
York where he attended the managers’ 
convention of his company. 

The Torino bakery, San Francisco, will 
erect an addition, in which an oven will 
be built. Ferro Bros. are proprietors. 

H. Lorenzen, of San Francisco, has re- 
turned from Leipzig, where he attended 
the bakers’ convention. 

Muller & Helm have opened a bakery 
at 5217 Geary, San Francisco. 

R. Winslow has sold the Arlington 
(Cal.) Bakery to John Taylor, formerly 
of Los Angeles. 

The Nampa (Idaho) Bakery has been 
purchased by John Keith and B. J. 
Stanwood. 

The Barker Bread Co., Helena, Mont., 
is building a bakery at Eighth and Rod- 
ney. 

Ernest Hobach, aged 49, associated 
with Otto and Heinrich Hobach for 
years in the bakery and restaurant busi- 
ness in Pendleton, Oregon, committed 
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suicide late in September by shooting 
himself. His brothers and a widow sur- 
vive him. 

The Pendleton (Oregon) Baking Co. 


has been sold to A. Love. This was for- 
merly the Hobach Baking Co. 

F. Price has sold the Dunn bakery, 
Eugene, Oregon, to E. W. Boyd and F. 
S. Helliker. 

The Empire bakery, Moscow, Idaho, 
has installed an electric oven. Clarkes 
L. Schroeder is proprietor. 

An electric oven has been installed in 
the Wishart bakery, Ogden, Utah. 
George Wishart is proprietor. 

Two Petersen and an electric oven 
have been installed in the Eddy bakery, 
Missoula, Mont., formerly the Garden 
City bakery. Some new machinery also 
has been added. E. O’Connell, of Helena, 
the owner, has a bakery in Great Falls 
and another in Helena. 

A bakery has been opened at 128 West 
First Street, Long Beach, Cal., by J. E. 
Schuh. 

Barbis Bros. have sold their bakery, 
Visalia, Cal., to Nick Pottichen, who will 
change its name to the City bakery. 

The Dos Palos (Cal.) Bakery has been 
purchased by Carl D. Baker. 

The pie bakery at Oakland, Cal., owned 
by Fredrick & Smith, has been sold to 
C. A. Smith. 

The Boniere bakery and pastry shop, 
Alameda, Cal., has been purchased by 
O. J. Mead, who owns several restaurants 
and bakeries. 

W. Bohnet, Oakland, Cal., is visiting 
in St. Louis. 

The Livingston (Cal.) Bakery, J. E. 
Schriber, proprietor, has purchased new 
equipment. 

The Blue Seal bakery, San Francisco, 
has installed a brick oven. 

Some new equipment has been installed 
by the U. S. bakery, Portland. 

Palmer’s bakery, Portland, has been 
purchased by Dan McQuade. 

The Bake-Rite bakery, Pendleton, 
Oregon, has been purchased by Joseph 
Therion. 

The Occident Bread Co. plant, 1816 
soe Street, Seattle, was damaged by 

re. 

The Success Baking Co., of Spokane, 
has installed another oven, 

Santa Monica, Cal., has a new bakery, 
operated by Samuel Christopher. 

Max Henn sold the Model bakery, San 
Francisco, to W. L. Brown. 

. E. Krach purchased Ebert & 
Clement’s bakery in San Francisco. 

W. H. Ennor, Berkeley, Cal., will erect 
a building to house his bakery and con- 
fectionery. 

New ovens have been installed in the 
= Sheaf-Remar bakery, Berkeley, 

al. 

The Polly Ann bakery, Hollister, Cal., 
has installed new equipment; Porz & 
Schultz are proprietors. 

A bakery department has been in- 
stalled by Slick Bros. in their Monrovia, 
Cal., grocery store. 

Nauman & Haight have installed an 
oven in their Winlock (Wash.) Bakery. 

Kramer, Tacoma, has open a 
bakery lunch room, in which he installed 
an electric oven. 

The Home bakery, Chehalis, Wash., 
has been sold to A. Schoedel. 

An electric oven has been installed in 
the Occidental Street plant of the Unit- 
ed Bakeries, Inc., Seattle. 

Santa Ana, Cal., has a new bakery at 
916 Stafford Street, operated by Ruiz 
& Martinez. 

A bakery has been opened at 86 Col- 
ton Street, San Francisco, by C. Van 
Derenter. 

The Leighton Co-operative Association, 
of San Francisco, has installed a brick 
oven. 

S. Bellenda and J. Da Roit have pur- 
chased an interest in the California bak- 
ery, Pittsburg, Cal. 

A. M. Lewis, Riverside, Cal., plans to 
build a bakery. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiraperpnta, Pa., Oct. 21.—Bakers 
bought flour with a little more confidence 
the past month, and some fair-sized 
transactions were noted. Bakers, how- 
ever, are not inclined to stock ahead for 
any considerable period. Prices ad- 
vanced 50c bbl, influenced by the upward 
movement of wheat. 

Considerable difficulty is experienced 
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in getting flour delivered, owing to rail- 
road congestion, and bakers were in some 
cases paying premiums for spot goods. 
Bakers’ supplies generally show an up- 
ward tendency, sugar being 40 points 
higher than a month ago. Ample sup- 
plies are available at $6.90 per 100 lbs. 
Butter has advanced 5c lb and eggs 7c 


doz, Fine quality eggs are scarce, but 
medium grades are plentiful. 
Retail bread. prices are unchanged, 8c 


being the general asking price for a 16-oz 
loaf; demand fair. 
” * 

The Mayer Baking Co. has sold to E. 
Rosenblatt for $32,000 the two-story 
dwelling at 5942 Hazel Avenue and the 
adjoining bakery building. 

Samue  S. Daniets. 


CHEMISTRY SHORT COURSE 


University of Minnesota Announces Plans of 
Interest to Millers and Bakers—Dates 
Set for Jan. 2-5 Next 

The University of Minnesota has an- 
nounced a short course for cereal chem- 
ists, of interest alike to millers and bak- 
ers. The course is to be held at the Uni- 
versity Farm School, St. Paul, Jan. 2-5, 
1923. It will provide instruction in cer- 
tain phases of physical chemistry and 
biochemistry. Certain phasés of grain 
biology will also receive attention. 

The course is not intended for begin- 
ners, but is designed for the trained 
chemist with practical industrial experi- 
ence. There will be no rigid entrance re- 
quirements, but those enrolling should 
have at least the equivalent of a univer- 
sity education, with a major in chemistry, 
and at least six months’ industrial ex- 
perience. Only those so trained will 
profit materially by the instruction, which 
will presuppose a knowledge of chemistry 
and related sciences. 

The restricted facilities will necessitate 
the limiting of enrollment to 24 students, 
and a fee of $10 will be charged to cover 
incidental costs. Applications should be 
directed to the division of agricultural 
biochemistry, and should be accompanied 
by check. 

The forenoons of the four days will 
be devoted to talks by members of the 
staff, while the afternoons will be used 
in laboratory practice. The laboratory 
exercises will be essentially as follows: 

1. Viscosity measurements of flour 
suspensions treated in various ways to 
indicate variations in the hydration ca- 
pacity of the gluten proteins. 2. Hydro- 
gen-ion concentration determinations and 
buffer action of flour grades. 3. Changes 
in hydrogen-ion concentration of straight 
and sponge doughs during fermentation. 
4. Electrical conductivity of flour ex- 
tracts as a measure of flour grade. 

Each afternoon at 4:30 the class will 
convene for a round table discussion, to 
be participated in by the entire group. 

The instructional staff for the short 
course will be as follows: C. H. Bailey, 
R. A. Gortner, Le Roy S. Palmer, J. J. 
Willaman, H. K. Hayes, E. C. Stakman, 
R. N. Chapman, A. C, Arny. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


S. 8S. Watters Recommends that Association 
Affiliate with National Body on Basis 
of Revised Constitution 


At the monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, held in 
the Fleischmann Building, Northside, 
Pittsburgh, Saturday evening, Oct. 14, 
there was one of the largest attendances 
in many months. 

B. A. Robinson, of the American Dis- 
trict Telegraph Co., spoke on “Fire Pre- 
vention,” and was closely listened to, 
judging from the number of questions 
that he had to reply to later. Horace 
W. Crider presided at the meeting. 

S. S. Watters, treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, and a member of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, gave a very interesting report 
of the recent Chicago convention. He 
spoke as follows: 

“There are not sufficient words in the 
English language to adequately describe 
that magnificent aggregation of tools and 
materials assembled in such artistic sur- 
roundings and with such wide variation 
that the largest and smallest baker in the 
industry could find something new that he 

















could use to advantage. Maybe it was a 
machine to increase and improve output, 
a utensil to lighten labor, a new ingredi- 
ent or formula. They were all there. 
Indeed, it was a ‘Pageant of Progress,’ 
dedicated to the 25 years of sacrifice of 
a few men of vision whose unselfish serv- 
ice has blazoned the way, making possible 
all the co-operative activities we enjoy 
today@ instead of the jealousies, misun- 
derstandings and ignorance of the past. 

“Without an association, without co- 
operation, without faith in one another, 
this exhibition could not have been; so, 
if nothing else comes out of the Chicago 
meeting than that we have laid the foun- 
dation of better faith among ourselves, 
we have accomplished, in this exhibition 
and convention, a great forward stride. 

“We can well profit by the example 
set for us by the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, a very young 
but very live organization, which crowded 
the management for space: Its members 
all wanted to be there, right out in front. 
It is not so long ago that this could not 
have been possible in their ranks,—why 
the change? Well, they have recognized 
the value of organization. If the bakers 
themselves, who are the ones most vitally 
interested, would turn out in the same 
proportion under the same roof, it would 
take several times the space provided by 
the Chicago municipal pier to house them. 

“The revised constitution, paving the 
way for federation with state and local 
associations, is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and I, as a governor of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, am proud that 
Pennsylvania is the first state in the 
Union to go on record indorsing this plan 
and asking for membership. Our state 
executive committee is to be congratu- 
lated on its stand, and its example should 
be followed by every state in the Union. 
I recommend that the Western Pennsyl- 
vania association follow this lead and 
lend our support to the building of a 
stronger American association. Some of 
the biggest operators in the industry have 
indorsed the federated idea, and are 
ready and willing to come into local as- 
sociations under the new plan. 

“Their membership in the local, how- 
ever, is elective upon their part, and the 
local that does not solicit and retain their 
membership might as well go out of 
existence. In other words, ‘watch your 
step,’ as their actions in a given com- 
munity do not longer jeopardize their 
honorable position in the parent organi- 
zation. This is as it should be, and in my 
humble opinion will go a long way toward 
bringing about a better understanding of 
each other. The local associations need 
their co-operation more than they need 
the co-operation of the local; so we there- 
fore have a real, live, mutual interest 
to work upon. 

“Last, but not least, let me speak of 
our national headquarters. For the first 
time in 25 years of existence as an asso- 
ciation, we have something tangible to 
offer members for their money—a real 
national headquarters, manned by a ca- 
pable staff ready to serve the industry; 
a broadcasting station for the dissemina- 
tion of information through our monthly 
magazine, Technology, and a clearin 
house for our technical, legislative an 
competitive problems. Any person who 
failed to visit this magnificent temple 
lost the value of the concrete evidences 
of the fact that a new day is dawning 
for the bakers of America. 

“Here is housed the American Bakers’ 
Institute whence our practical men of 
the future will be drawn. All these splen- 
did activities are yours for a slight fee, 
$25 per year per oven, commencing Jan. 
1, 1923, and will be reduced as our mem- 
bership grows. Measured by returns, no 
investment a baker can make will show 
greater dividends. 

“You can render a fellow-baker no 
better service than inducing him to join, 
and incidentally you will help yourself, 
for he will be a better baker, a better 
man, yes, a better citizen, through mem- 
bership.” 

The remarks of Mr. Watters were 
roundly applauded. 

Through the courtesy of H. C. Elste, 
district manager of the Fleischmann Co., 
each baker was presented with a loaf of 
bread by the Hall Baking Co., of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., winners of the gold medal 
for the best loaf submitted in the contest 
at the Chicago convention. Mr. Elste had 
a number of loaves shipped in from Buf- 
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falo-in time for the meeting. A buffet 
luncheon followed, at which Mr. Elste 
was the host. 


BALTIMORE BAKERY NEWS 


Business Outlook Improved with Settlement 
of Strikes, Reopening of Schools and 
Return of Vacationists to City 


Bartimore, Mp., Oct. 21.—With the 
miners’ strike settled and negotiations 
under way for settlement of that of the 
shopmen, retail and wholesale bakers of 
Maryland look forward to a general im- 
provement in business. The strikes had 
a noticeable effect on trade, particularly 
on cakes and sweet goods. The return 
of people from seashore and country to 
their city homes has increased business 
for the city bakers; those in Baltimore 
and vicinity are producing their normal 
supply of baked goods. 

A number of bakers have made im- 
provements to their buildings and equip- 
ment, with one new plant completed and 
another under construction here. One of 
them, the Capital Cake Co., is in full 
operation and reports steadily: increas- 
ing sales. ‘The other plant, that of 
Louis Schneider, is under construction, 
but will not be completed for six months. 
This company makes a full line of cakes, 
and has been in business two years. 

Competition in Maryland is unusually 
keen, and has been ever since the year 
after the war, when so many bakeries 
came into existence. In Hagerstown, one 
large concern pierces | cut prices. The 
result is that, instead of people buying 
more bread, they are purchasing the same 
supply at lower prices. 

Flour business suffers from embargoes 
and the uncertainties connected with the 
shipment of flour. There seems to be a 
steady trading going on for prompt ship- 
ment, in moderate quantities. Bakers 
who usually contract for round lots are 
holding off because of traffic conditions 
and a belief that the market will not 
continue at present levels. Canadian 
mills have also been handicapped by em- 
bargoes, but they have sold some patents 
at a premium of 75c bbl over good do- 
mestic standard patents. The Jewish 
trade seems particularly partial to this 
flour. 

Cracker and biscuit manufacturers in 
this territory have bought to the limit, 
some covering their requirements until 
next May. Good, soft, winter flour from 
near-by mills is quoted in bulk to the 
cracker trade at $4.75@4.95 bbl, with 
sales reported at even lower prices. 








NOTES 


W. F. Davis, manager of the Sunlight 
bakery, Roanoke, Va., visited Baltimore 
wholesale bakers and supply houses dur- 
ing the month and honaet some. equip- 
ment. 


H. Wilson & Sons, Cumberland, Md., 
have overhauled their bakery and moved 
the dough mixing room to larger quar- 
ters on the second floor. Other changes 
were made to increase the efficiency of 
the shop. 

J. F. Kearney, American Diamalt Co., 
Cincinnati; G. A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase 
Co., New York; C. D. Greene and W. 
B. Grimes, Liberty Yeast Co., of the 
Philadelphia office, visited the baking 
trade here this month. 

Morris Bernhardt, 2305 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, has acquired the property in the 
rear of his bakery, and will erect a two- 
story brick addition. The interior of the 
present plant will be overhauled, and 
new machinery and oven equipment 
added. 

J. S. Love, Fresno, Cal., connected 
with the service department of the Sun 
Maid Raisin Growers, visited their local 
office in Baltimore during the month. 
He is making a tour of the United States, 
visiting and speaking before bakers’ as- 
sociations. 

H. O. Miller, Charlotte, N. C., presi- 
dent of the Carolina Baking Co., operat- 
ing plants in Charlotte, Gastonia and 
Greensboro, N. C., was in Baltimore dur- 
ing the month on his way to New York 
City. Mr. Miller is making many im- 
provements in his plants. 

The handsome plant of the Capital 
Cake Co., on Laurens Street, is in opera- 
tion. Manager Kunkle held open house, 
with a reception, on its completion. The 
Capital company, in addition to operat- 
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ing automobiles in Baltimore, is estah- 
lishing agencies in near-by towns in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. 
Lewis Schillinger, vice president Gard- 
ner Bakeries, Baltimore and Norfolk, is 
home from an extended southern trip, 
in connection with the extensive cake 
shipping business his company does. 
Wade Gardner, president of the firm, 
who has been spending the summer at 
Atlantic City, has returned to Baltimore. 


L. B. Dodson, manager of the Gardner 
Bakeries, Norfolk, Va., was here during 
the month and said that bread business 
was good, but that cakes and sweet 
goods were quiet. Wholesale bread 
prices at Norfolk are 5c for the 12-07 
and 7c for the 16-oz loaf, retailing at (ic 
and 8c, respectively. Grocery stores get 
9c for the 1-lb loaf at retail. 


The Cumberland (Md.) Bakery, A. B. 
Fogel, manager, has completed improve- 
ments to its plant. The dough room 
is now on the second floor. A large, 
well-ventilated basement has been con- 
structed for flour storage. A 4-bbl high- 
speed Day gluten developing dough mix- 
er is among the new machinery equip- 
ment. The cake shop on the second 
floor has a portable oven and a mixer. 
The make-up room has been rearranged 
and an automatic proofer installed. ‘he 
interior of the bakery has been painted 
white and the exterior white and red. 
Plans are being perfected for the in- 
Stallation of a refrigerating plant. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





PITTSBURGH’S NEW BAKERY 


Ward Baking Co. Plans $1,500,000 Plant— 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.’s 
Building Well Under Way 


PirrspurcH, Pa., Oct. 21.—The Ward 
Baking Co. will build a bakery costing 
$1,500,000 on the Northside, so George 
S. Ward, president of the company, in- 
formed the city council of Pittsburgh 
Oct. 18, when he appeared before the 
body and asked that an ordinance be 
passed vacating two small streets in that 
section. 

If the plans are consummated, it is 
expected that wrecking old buildings on 
the site will begin at once, and construc- 
tion work about Jan. 1. The building 
will be of concrete, with a white terra 
cotta front on Ridge Avenue, and will 
furnish employment to 300 persons. 

“I promise the council that the build- 
ing will be a credit to the city and thie 
company,” Mr. Ward said. “I was born 
just across the park from the site, and 
sentiment enters somewhat into this 
project.” 





A AND P BUILDING BAKERY 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
is building a large bakery in the East 
Liberty section of Pittsburgh. C. A 
Brooks is district manager for the com- 
pany. Fifty-five 5-ton trucks will be 
used for delivering. The building plans 
include a warehouse six stories in height, 
400 feet long and 250 feet wide. ‘The 
warehouse will be used as a distributing 
point for the company. 


NOTES 


The Curtisville (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
installed a steam oven. 

The bakery of Rudolph Kordick, Slo- 
van, Pa., burned Oct. 8, entailing a loss 
of about $4,000. 

The Schofer quality bakery, Reading. 
Pa. is making improvements to the 
plant to cost about $10,000. 

John Roth, a baker of Etna, a subur! 
of Pittsburgh, died Oct. 11, aged 4%. 
His widow and six children survive. 

C. Roscoe Banta, formerly in the bak- 
ing business in eastern Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed bakery manager for the 
Peters & Jacoby Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
have been instituted against John G. 
Peters, a baker of McKees Rocks, Pa. 
W. A. Morton was named as receiver. 

Fire of undetermined origin damaged 
the bakery of Charles Ellenberger, 
Braddock, Pa., Oct. 17, to the extent oi 
$4,000. A quantity of flour was ruined 
by water. 

The Northside Baking Co. of Pitts- 
burgh has completed extensive altera- 
tions and improvements to its plants. 
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Three ovens and additional equipment 
have been installed. a ee 





NEW JERSEY BAKERY GOSSIP 


Consumers’ Bread Co. Wins Freer Trophy— 
Standard Leaf of One Pound Is Urged— 
Many Additions to Bakeries in Prospect 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 21.—Justly proud 
is the Consumers’ Bread Co. of Paterson, 
N. J. This well-known concern was 
awarded permanent possession of the 
Harry M. Freer trophy, a prize offered 
for the most perfect loaf of bread. 

At a convention of the New Jersey 
Weights and Measures Association, held 
recently at Atlantic City, the delegates 
strongly urged the passing of a law com- 
pelling the weight of a loaf of bread 
to be one pound. 

The French Bakery Co., Ferrari & 
Bruchez, proprietors, Flemington, will 
open in the Danley Building. 

Maurice Johnson will open a bakery 
at Chatham. 

The Ridgefield Park Baking Co. has 
been incorporated for $125,000 to con- 
duct a general baking business. 

W. C. Johnson, 146 Bloomfield Avenue, 
Newark, has added a modern bakery to 
his delicatessen shop. 

W. H. Kramer, 469 South Main Street, 
Phillipsburg, will install a complete new 
outfit in the cake department. 

Peter Romer, who one year ago opened 
a bakery at 142 Front Street, Plainfield, 
is planning to enlarge and remodel it, 
and install new equipment in the cake 
department. 

After remodeling his bakery at 375 
Bloomfield Avenue, Newark, and super- 
vising the installation of new machinery, 
Edward T. Weyer is recuperating in the 
White Mountains, leaving his son, Ed- 
ward, Jr., in charge of the business. 

A. Plaus has started a bakery at 323 
Ridge Road, Lyndhurst. 

A. J. Helbling has succeeded Henry 
Konschak in the Konschak bakery and 
grocery, Millville. 

Charles G. Hornikle, proprietor of a 
retail bakery at 1837 Pacific Avenue, At- 
lantic City, will also enter the wholesale 
field. 

The rebuilding of the Freihofer bak- 
ery on Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic City, 
is completed, and ovens and equipment 
are being installed. 

John Sobezyk, baker at 603 Atlantic 
Avenue, Atlantic City, is preparing for 
a trip to his native land, Poland. 

Charles C. Hilbert has opened a Day- 
light bakery at 1908 Springfield Avenue, 
Maplewood. 

C. F. Weber has enlarged his bakery, 
405 Dock Street, Millville, and added 
more machinery. 

Harry G. Gardiner, 516 Landis Street, 
Vineland, will build an addition, 40x25, 
and install another oven. 

Harry MeLean, _ baker,~ Prospect 
Heights, Trenton, contemplates enlarg- 
ing his plant. ‘ 

Paul Wentzloff, 1052 South Broad 
Street, Trenton, will move one block 
north of his present location. 

Phillip Schinnagel has bought the bak- 
ery of William Strauss, 935 Westside 
Avenue, Jersey City. 

Fred Westfahl has bought the bakery 
of William Bacher, 236 South Tenth 
Street, Newark. 

. Gottfried Bauerle, 264 Mulberry 
Street, Newark, N. J., has sold his bak- 
ery to Henry Otto. 

The Mockler bakery, 371 Central Ave- 
nue, East Orange, has been sold to John 
Barney. 

Paul Mockler has bought the Maries 
bakery, Redbank. 

Henry Bahcert has reopened the bak- 
ery at 546 Nassau Street, Orange. 

Leo Baumann has purchased the 
Henry Braun bakery, 484 Warren Street, 
Newark, 

I. Fisher will open another bakery at 
833 Springfield Avenue, Irvington. 

Friedrich Rupp has opened a bakery 
at 295 Main Street, East Orange. 

F. E. Heddendorf has sold to F. Siebel 
the- bakery at 167 Bergenline Avenue, 
West Hoboken. 

John Hogen has bought the bakery at 
500 Bergenline Avenue, West Hoboken, 
from Charles Bodingbauer. 

Alfred Perkins, of the Perkins bakery, 
on Connecticut Avenue, Atlantic City, 
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will build an addition, doubling the pres- 
ent capacity. He will also erect a ga- 


rage. ; 

The Atlantic Delicatessen, Ice Cream 
& Bakery Co., Inc., Atlantic City, of 
which Paul Steimerling is the head, has 
completed its new plant. 

A. Juner has sold his bakery and 
lunchroom, 244 Main Street, Orange, to 
August Henkensieftken. 

Bruno Rolke bought the Daylight 
bakery, 499 Washington Avenue, Belle- 
ville, from Carl Elenberger. 

Joseph Sprissler has sold his bakery, 
159-160 Wilson Avenue, Newark, to Mick 
Busch. 

Louis Weidman has opened another 
Model bakery at 2914 Carteret Street, 
Bloomfield. 

Bruno C. Scumivr. 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 
United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture, in bushels 
(000,000’s omitted): 

WINTER WHEAT 

State— '22*’21 '20 °19 °18 °17 '16 °15 °14 °13 
Kansas .111 129143160102 45 98106176 86 
Neb. .... 52 6568 58 55 33 7 65 67 64 58 
Okla. ... 25 47 54 66 33 36 30 39 48 18 
Illinois... 46 43 41 62 56 30 17 53 46 42 
Wash, .. 21 37 25 25 14 11 18 86 25 382 
Mo. .... 37 84 838 61 53 29 17 34 43 40 
Ohio ... 35 28 30 57 43 41 22 40 37 35 
Indiana.. 28 24 25 41 49 33 19 46 43 40 
Pennsy’a 25 24 22 256 25 24 26 25 24 22 


Texas .. 8 21 21 40 9 16 13 26 14 14 
Oregon.. 16 20 18 17 11 8 13 16 14 12 
RS ee a ee ee oe 
Michigan 14 14 15 19 10 15 13 20 17 13 
eee... ow 8 & ¥ 6 8 8 SS 
Iowa Ss &§+i & & € te we 
es elo a ee Oe ee oe 
_woe: 8 ££ 2S FS 8 eee OF 
wee. 10 8 11 12 18 16 15 17 11 11 
Raw. PERI ht Se eS 
Pa sesns Va a2 ss eS ee 
N. Car i 2. ee eS ae aw 
Tenn. 2.8. Gee & Be a. 8 
Mont 6 4 6 8 9 8 12 23 11 13 
W. Va . 2 = 2 S'S 22 F. Fo 
Utah 2 2 Fs SF eS = 2 
Piss. oe Be 3 Ee. 3 8 
J. et Se Se a ee Ok ee ee Se 
Georgia ; 2 2 Ss 2 fe 2s 2S 
Wis. . - 2 ie 2 ae Bee 
Pia. Bon 2 ea 2-8 2 2.3 
8. Car. Zea nrk es SS SS 
Minn. oe a ee 2. Ue 2 
nan as =e Ss 2 2 22 BF 
pT ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
a, 2» 2 & 2, Se Be 2 SS 
huts, 2 2 Ria SB USS Se CS 
Others... 1 2 1 co OR te. Bee 
Totals, 
U. S....542 587 611 760 565 413 480 674 685 524 


SPRING WHEAT 
State— ’22*’'21 '20 °19 °18 °17 °16 °15 °14 °13 


N. D. ..115 73 80 63106 56 39152 82 79 
S. D. ... 37 25 26 30 60 43 22 61 31 33 
Minn. ... 31 24 27 85 75 50 26 70 42 67 
Mont, .. 33 24 24 7 21 10 17 20 7 8 
Wash, .. 11 17 17 17 16 18 19 16 16 21 
ia Ban ew + tr... s 
Ga is © & S 2 ee ee 6 SE 
Oregon a 2.8 2 oe 2o8..8-3- § 
Utah a. 2 2 & ws 8. 8.8: 28.8 
Illinois oe a. ae en  .. ok aa be ae 

yo. BEA a ES ee oe Se ee 
De aves a4 le @ Bu Bet 2 eS. Se 
hawt 2 es 2s. 2 8 2 Fs 8 Ss 
Iowa .. a, an. ole oa) ae 
N. Mex. ao 2 ey nee ee Be 
Mich. .. Sas! Bo Soe. on ee Bes ee) oe 
Others... .. aie es. Pee 22.8 | 
Totals, 


U. S....269 208 222 208 356 224 156 352 206 240 
Totals, 
all w’t.811 795 833 968 921 637 636 1,026 891 764 
*Sept. 1 estimate. 





United States—Buckwheat Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States buckwheat crop of 1922, based 
on condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921 and 1920, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 





1922 1921 1920 

New York ....... 4,535 4,150 4,300 
Pennsylvania ... 4,661 6,175 4,176 
West Virginia ... 687 682 624 
GREG ccc cdeccscee 449 525 543 
Wisconsin ...... 672 596 432 
Michigan ....... 639 624 580 
Minnesota ......- 461 432 400 
United States.. 14,051 14,079 13,142 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Spring wheat crop (including durum) in 








1922 (Oct. 1 estimate), 1921 and 1920, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 
Minnesota ...... 30,702 23,655 26,600 
North Dakota ... 114,506 73,264 80,244 
South Dakota ... 36,652 24,930 25,470 
Montana ......--+ 32,555 23,940 23,770 
Washington ..... 10,552 17,205 17,065 
Illinois .......-- 2,490 2,596 4,042 
Wisconsin ...... . 1,456 1,388 3,150 
TOWS ...cccecvese ’ 1,174 1,808 
Nebraska 2,316 2,451 
Wyoming 2,686 3,020 
Colorado .......- 7,087 7,003 
WARM ccccccccecs 3,314 3,010 
Tdaho ......eeeee 16,800 15,600 
OPOBOM 2c ccccess 4,192 4,556 
Other states .... 3,559 3,314 4,641 
Totals ......++ 268,314 207,861 222,430 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 21.—Business 
is picking up, and sentiment is getting 
better. ‘The one follows the other nat- 
urally, and while there is a good deal 
of optimism in some quarters, it has been 
for the most part restrained and quiet. 
This is explained by the bruises and 
hurts of the “frozen loan” period of a 
year ago, when many great properties 
and numerous business concerns were 
skating on thin ice. Merchants are in- 
creasing their stocks by degrees, but the 
gain in buying power has not been sen- 
sational, and the effort of most people 
is to act cautiously about future com- 
mitments. 


BROADER PURCHASING POWER 


It has been estimated that the cotton 
growers alone represent today a purchas- 
ing power actually 40 per cent higher 
than last year. This is highly encourag- 
ing, and means much for that vast sec- 
tion of the country which a year or so 
ago was heavily depressed and faced 
what seemed to be an almost staggering 
financial loss. The government’s October 
crop report shows that the total real 
buying power of the five principal crops 
promises to be 11 per cent above last 
year, although more than 38 per cent un- 
der that of 1913. 

The great falling off since the “before 
the war” period is explained by the dras- 
tic rise in commodity prices and the quo- 
tations for everything that the farmer 
uses afd consumes. While the Oct. 1 
forecast indicates a drop of $30,000,000 
in the money value of the five principal 
crops in the month ending Sept. 30, the 
figures suggest an anticipated money 
value now of $4,144,000,000. This is high- 
ly encouraging, for, notwithstanding the 

ecline from recent months, the fact is 
that the situation for the farmer is much 
more promising than it was at this time 
in 1921. 

The farmer may be depended upon, 
however, to buy conservatively and not 
to employ his profits this year in the sort 
of speculation which proved so disas- 
trous in 1919 and 1920. 


SECRETARY MELLON 
Quick sale of the great United States 


_ government $500,000,000 41% per cent 


loan has given Secretary Mellon addi- 
tional prestige. He has been of great 
service to the administration, and from 
the fact that the loan was three times 
subscribed for, it is evident that he 
named the terms which appealed most 
strongly to the investing public. The loan 
will pass into history as one of the 
most successful placed in peace times, 
and the chances are that the secretary 
will make another offering in December 
or January. 

One of the most interesting sidelights 
of the operation was the special effort 
made by the secretary to attract bids 
from small buyers. In this he was suc- 
cessful and, in the light of what has 
happened, it is easy to see that the 
Treasury provision for granting in full 
all subscriptions for $10,000 or under 
was one of the shrewdest inducements 
offered. It is a great thing for the ad- 
ministration to have the government 
bonds well distributed among a very 
large proportion of the population, and 
there is no doubt that the favorable pub- 
lic sentiment created by the great num- 
ber of small holders of government se- 
curities is a real asset for the United 
States Treasury and one which will prove 
of immense advant as new govern- 
ment loans are offered. 

Now that the crisis has been success- 
fully met, it may be said frankly that 
many financiers and experts one year or 
so ago looked forward to this period 


with a good deal of trepidation, in fear 
that the government might find it dif- 
ficult to refund maturing bond or note 


issues. The highly successful loan op- 
eration just concluded, however, shows 
that the administration has met the situ- 
ation with great success, and that it may 
be depended upon to conduct future op- 
erations of the kind with equal benefit 
to the nation. 


WAGE PREMIUMS 


The fact that Chicago contractors 
have paid as high as $26 a day for plas- 
terers, and the liberal premiums of- 
fered by builders in New York and else- 
where for carpenters and other me- 
chanics, mean that the country is suf- 
fering from an unhealthy shortage of 
competent workers. While new build- 
ing operations up to Oct. 1 made a new 
high record, it is believed in some quar- 
ters that future building activity may be 
a good deal restricted by the exorbitant 
wages which are now being paid skilled 
workmen. There is also a most incon- 
venient shortage of common labor, and 
while there are many reasons for taking 
a hopeful view of the outlook, it is by 
no means certain that industrial expan- 
sion will be pushed in the future as it 
has been during the past few months. 

Some experts believe that there must 
be some readjustment of wages in the 
building trade and that, in order to 
bring about a reduction in rentals, it 
will be necessary to lower production 
costs materially. High rentals are press- 
ing heavily upon the working classes, but 
the situation appears most discouraging 
with builders in various communities 
having to pay a high premium in addi- 
tion to what are virtually war wages. 
Except in Philadelphia, where the open 
shop principle has been insisted upon, 
most of the large cities are wrestling 
with the problem of securing an ade- 
quate supply of well-trained mechanics. 

It is to be hoped that the effort to 
bring capital and labor into a more satis- 
factory agreement may be successful, so 
that the normal high production costs 
which still prevail in various industries 
may be systematically reduced. Un- 
less this is done, it is difficult to see 
how living expenses can be _ de- 
creased, or how it will be possible for 
the nation to provide the dwelling ac- 
commodations necessary for people who 
are in need of shelter and whose means 
will not permit them to pay the out- 
rageous rentals which are asked in nu- 
merous instances. 


INVESTMENT AND SPECULATION 


The public is gradually becoming a 
more important factor in the securities 
market. Within the last week or so, the 
average price of 40 stocks dealt in on 
the New York Stock Exchange, as well 
as the average prices of several high 
grade bonds, have touched a new high 
level for the year. This means that the 
investing public is taking a hopeful view 
of the future, and that the consensus 
of opinion is that much more satisfactory 
business conditions will prevail for the 
country as a whole. 

Some large financing is in the air and, 
although several loans will be held up 
until the turn of the year, it is probable 
that some interesting flotations may be 
announced within the next few weeks. 
There are several industrial mergers un- 
der consideration and, while it may take 
some time to complete the details, it is 
believed that the alliance will be ef- 
fected in the effort to bring about a 
lower operating expense ratio. Unless 
this is done many of the smaller concerns 
may experience great difficulty in mak- 
ing both ends more than meet, or in 
doing business at a sufficient profit to 
enable them to meet their fixed charges 
and dividend requirements and, in addi- 
tion, to lay aside some surplus after 
dividend disbursements have been pro- 
vided for. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: IV 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 
milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 


form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


CHAPTER III (CONTINUED) 
Acceptance and Rejection of Offers 


SECTION 40, ACCEPTANCE BY MAIL AND 
TELEGRAPH 

Mailing of an acceptance binds the 
other party only when he has sanctioned 
a reply by letter. A telegraphic offer is 
usually held to require a telegraphic ac- 
ceptance, in the absence of mutual un- 
derstanding to the contrary, in which 
case delay in receipt of a letter from 
the addressee of the offer would war- 
rant the offerer in treating the tele- 
graphic offer as having been rejected. 

There is an interesting and important 
general rule of law that makes a distinc- 
tion between the mailing of a letter con- 
taining an offer to buy or sell, and the 
mailing of a letter accepting an offer. 
It is generally held that an offer con- 
tained in a letter is deemed to have been 
made to the addressee when he receives 
it, and not when it is posted. So, if the 
offerer places no time limit on an ac- 
ceptance and the addressee accepts it 
promptly on receipt, the offerer must 
bear the consequences of any delay in de- 
livery of the offering letter. 

To illustrate, in one case it appeared 
that an offer was made by letter dated 
Sept. 2, to sell goods, subject to “answer 
in due course of post.” Through misdi- 
rection in address, the letter was not re- 
ceived until Sept. 5, when the addressee 
promptly replied by letter accepting the 
offer. In the meantime the other party 
sold the goods elsewhere. It was decid- 
ed that there was a valid contract, and 
that the offerer was liable for nondeliv- 
ery, there having been no withdrawal of 
the offer before its acceptance. 

When an acceptance is properly made 
by letter, it is binding on both parties the 
instant the letter is posted, properly 
stamped and properly addressed. This 
general rule rests on an assumption that 
the person who has made the accepted 
offer expressly or impliedly authorized 
acceptance by mail, in which case the 
mail is deemed to be his agent for the 
purpose of transmitting the acceptance, 
as well as for the previous transmission 
of his offer. The courts of Massachusetts 
have departed from what seems to be an 
otherwise universal rule by holding that 
one mailing a letter containing an ac- 
ceptance takes the risk of any loss or 
delay of the letter in the mails. 

A qualification of this statement of the 
rule is required in a case where the offer 
carries a condition for actual receipt of 
the acceptance, as where a mill offers to 
sell a quantity of flour subject to “re- 
ceipt” of acceptance by a given time. 
In such case, a holding that the accept- 
ance was binding when mailed would not 
accord with the mutual intention of the 
parties. 

A letter posted may be reclaimed by the 
sender through the post office authorities 
before its actual delivery, as provided 
for by the postal regulations. Thus it 
appears that, although an acceptance 
once posted is not revocable by another 
letter going forward in the same post, or 
by a telegram, it may be revoked by re- 
claiming it from the mails. 

* * 


In the case of Netherwood vs. Raymer, 
253 Fed. 515 (affirmed, 257 Fed. 515), the 
United States district court for the 
western district of Wisconsin applied the 
rule of law that where any offer to buy 
or to sell is made by letter, ~ gy! in- 
viting an acceptance by mail, a com- 
plete contract is formed the instant an 
acceptance is deposited in the mails, 
properly addressed to the person who 
made the offer. No delay of the com- 
munication by the postal department in 
delivering the letter, nor even failure 
of the letter ever to reach the addressee, 
can affect the validity of the contract so 
formed. 

But, as also noted in the same decision, 
the acceptance is without force as form- 


ing a binding contract, whether received 
by the addressee or not, if it does not 
unqualifiedly accept the offer on which it 
is based. If a condition be attached to 
the acceptance, it converts the communi- 
cation into a counter offer. 

Yet the mere fact that the writer of 
the letter relied on as constituting an ac- 
ceptance requests some modification of 
the other party’s terms (e. g., that pay- 
ment be made at some other place than 
that mentioned in the offer) does not de- 
prive the letter of its legal quality as a 
binding acceptance; the communication 
being so worded as to show that the writ- 
er does not insist upon such modification. 


SECTION 41, ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF ORDER 
AS ACCEPTANCE 

Although a letter acknowledging re- 
ceipt of an order for goods, and with- 
holding action generally on the order, 
leaves the seller free to reject, an ac- 
knowledgment will be treated as a con- 
ditional acceptance when the letter as a 
whole indicates the seller’s purpose to 
accept subject to the condition specified. 

This principle was applied by the Ala- 
bama supreme court in the case of Gil- 
mer Brothers Co. vs. Wilder Mercantile 
Co., 88 So. 854. In this case plaintiff’s 
salesman took an order from defendant. 
Plaintiff acknowledged receipt of the 
order, stating that the same was having 
prompt attention, but that since this was 
defendant’s first order it was being held 
a “few days pending completion of credit 
investigation,” and that “just as soon as 
we receive this information, we will ad- 
vise you as to accepting your order.” 

Later plaintiff advised defendant of 
booking part of the order, and that, 
pending the credit investigation, the re- 
maining goods had been withdrawn from 
sale. Plaintiff’s right to do this became 
the subject of litigation in which it was 
worsted in the supreme court. 


SECTION 42, SILENCE AS ACCEPTANCE 


In a preceding section there was dis- 
cussed a case where a British importer 
on May 1 offered to buy flour, without 
specifying time for delivery. A few 
days later the mill to which the offer was 
cabled replied by cable, “We accept your 
offer, shipment first half of June.” The 
importer treated this as an acceptance of 
his order by booking the flour, but failed 
to confirm the purchase. The mill never 
booked the sale, deeming the importer’s 
silence a rejection of its conditional ac- 
ceptance. 

In expressing an opinion on this phase 
of the case, I observed that some one 
might suggest that, even if the mill’s 
cablegram was a counter offer and not 
an acceptance of the buyer’s offer, the 
buyer’s failure to object to the time 
for delivery fixed by the seller must be 
held to be an acceptance, and especially 
since the buyer booked the flour as pur- 
chased. This was a close question on 
which different courts might well differ. 
But, in the light of English judicial au- 
thorities bearing on the subject, I incline 
to the view that silence did not give 
assent in this case. 

Assuming that the cablegram is to be 
taken as a counter offer, we encounter 
the following general rule well estab- 
lished by court decisions on both sides 
of the Atlantic: . 

“An offer made to another, either 
orally or in writing, cannot be turned 
into an agreement because the person to 
whom it is made or sent makes no reply, 
even though the offer states that silence 
will be ee as consent, for the offerer 
cannot prescribe conditions of rejection 
so as to turn silence on the part of the 
offeree into acceptance.” 13 Corpus 
Juris, 276. 

As long ago as the reign of Edward 
IV (1461-83) an English judge said, in 
overruling a contention that, where prop- 
erty was offered at a certain price sub- 
ject to the buyer being pleased with it on 
inspection, title passed on the buyer’s 


approval of it, regardless of his com- 
municating the fact of his approval to 
the seller: ;, 

“It seems to me that the plea is not 
good without showing that he had cer- 
tified to the other of hhis pleasure; for it 
is trite learning that the the thought of 
man is not triable, for the devil himself 
knows not the thought of man; but if 
you had agreed that if the bargain 
pleased then you should have signified 
it to such an one, then I grant you need 
not have done more, for it is matter of 
fact.” (Year Book, 17 Edward IV, 1.) 

One of the leading modern English 
precedents on the question as to whether 
“silence gives consent” is found in the 
case of Empire Assurance Corporation, 
Law Reports, Chancery Appeal Cases, 
vol. 6, p. 266. There it was decided that, 
where attempt was made to transfer the 
business of one corporation to another 
and shareholders were notified that their 
shares had been transferred to the new 
company in exchange for shares in the 
latter, such shareholders did not assent 
to the transfer by mere silence. The 
court said: 

“Somerville has not authorized any- 
body to put his name down to anything 
except the City and County Company. 
He knew that he had an opportunity of 
taking shares in the Empire if he thought 
fit. But he did nothing; he remained 
silent, and did not accept the bargain. 
He was simply told that his name was 
written down, taking it for granted that 
he had assented to the bargain. But no 
authority can be found for holding that 
a person, by simply doing nothing, may 
be rendered liable. 

“The mere fact of standing by and 
being told there is something done which 
you have not authorized cannot fix you 
with the heavy liability which shares in a 
joint stock company would create. We 
are all subject to have things sent to us 
at our houses by persons with whom we 
have nothing whatever to do, and I 
think that the mere writing to this gen- 
tleman, telling him that something had 
been done, was not enough to fix him.” 

In another English case—Felthouse vs. 
Bindley, 11 Common Bencly Reports, 
New Series, 868—it appeared that there 
had been verbal negotiations between a 
nephew and his uncle for a sale of a 
horse by the former to the latter. The 
nephew demanded 30 guineas and the 
uncle offered 30 pounds. The uncle 
wrote Jan. 2, offering to “split the dif- 
ference,” and stating that if he did not 
hear anything more he would consider 
the horse his. Under these circum- 
stances the court said: 

“It is clear that there was no com- 
plete bargain on the 2nd of January: 
and it is also clear that the uncle had 
no right to impose upon the nephew a 
sale of his horse for £30 15s unless he 
chose to comply with the condition of 
writing to repudiate the offer.” 

In the New York case of White vs. 
Corlies, 46 N.Y. 467, it was decided that, 
where defendant wrote plaintiff that 
upon his agreeing to finish fitting up 
offices within two weeks he might com- 
mence work at once, plaintiff's uncom- 
municated intention to so agree did not 
form a contract. Hence it was held that 
defendant could withdraw the offer. 
The court of appeals said: 

“We understand the rule to be that 
where an offer is made by one party to 
another when they are not together, the 
acceptance of it by that other must be 
manifested by some appropriate act. It 
does not need that the acceptance shall 
come to the knowledge of the one making 
the offer before he shall be bound. But 
though the manifestation need not be 
brought to his knowledge before he be- 
comes bound, he is not bound if that 
manifestation is not put in a proper 
way to be, in the usual course of events, 
in some reasonable time communicated 
tohim.... 

“In the case at hand, the plaintiff de- 
termined to accept. But a mental de- 
termination not indicated by speech, or 
put in course of indication by act of the 
other party, is not an acceptance which 
will bind the other.” 


A still stronger case is found in the 
decision of the New Hampshire supreme 
court in Prescott vs. Jones et al., 69 N.H. 
305. There defendants, insurance agents, 
advised plaintiff that, unless instructed to 
the contrary, they would renew insurance 
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for him for another year. Plaintiff did 
not reply, and defendants, without so 
notifying him, failed to renew the insur- 
ance. The property burned, and plaintiff 
discovered that he was without insurance, 
Deciding that defendants were not re- 
sponsible to plaintiff for the neglect to 
reinsure, the court said: 

“While an offer will not mature into a 
complete and effectual contract until it 
is acceded to by the party to whom it is 
made and notice thereof, either actual 
or constructive, given to the maker, . . . 
it must be conceded to be within the 
power of the maker to prescribe a par- 
ticular form or mode of acceptance; and 
the defendants having designated in their 
offer what they would recognize as notice 
of its acceptance, namely, failure of the 
plaintiff to notify them to the contrary, 
they may properly be held to have waived 
the necessity of formally communicating 
to them the fact of its acceptance by him, 

“But this did not render acceptance on 
his part any less necessary than it would 
have been if no particular form of ac- 
ceptance had been prescribed, for it is 
well settled that ‘a party cannot, by the 
wording of his offer, turn the absence of 
communication of acceptance into an 
acceptance, and compel the recipient of 
his offer to refuse it at the peril of being 
held to have accepted it.’ . . . ‘A person 
is under no obligation to do or say any- 
thing concerning a proposition which he 
does not choose to accept’. . . 

“If, therefore, the defendants might 
and did make their offer in such a way 
as to dispense with the communication 
of its acceptance to them in a formal 
and direct manner, they did not and 
could not so frame it as to render the 
plaintiff liable as having accepted it 
merely because he did not communicate 
his intention not to accept it.” 

So it was held that if the plaintiff was 
not bound by the offer until he accepted 
it, defendants were not bound, because 
“it takes two to make a bargain,” and 
as contracts rest on mutual promises, 
both parties are bound, or neither is 
bound. 

Therefore, assuming, in the case pre- 
sented to us, that the mill’s provision for 
delivery of the flour within the first half 
of June imported into the contract a 
limitation on time for delivery not cov- 
ered by the offer to buy of the British 
importer,—and it seemed to me that this 
was true,—I was convinced that English 
and Canadian judicial authority required 
a conclusion that no binding contract was 
consummated by the buyer’s silence. 

As already intimated, the general rule 
that acceptance of an offer or counter 
offer is not to be implied from mere 
silence on the part of the offeree is rec- 
ognized in the United States, as well as in 
England. One of the latest American 
legal works on contracts says: 

“An intention to accept the terms of 
the offer as valid is ordinarily an essential 
element of a valid acceptance. Commu- 
nication of acceptance is necessary. For 
want of both of these elements failure 
or omission to reject an offer is not 
equivalent to an acceptance. . . . Mere 
silence is not an acceptance unless the 
parties have agreed in advance that fail- 
ure to reject shall be regarded as an ac- 
ceptance. Accordingly, the offerer is not 
bound, even if the offeree is thus led to 
believe that he has a contract, as long as 
the offerer does nothing to mislead the 
offeree.... 

“It has been suggested that where the 
offeree is apparently attempting to ac- 
cept the offer, but there is a variance be- 
tween the offer and the acceptance, the 
offerer should notify the offeree if he 
regards such variance as immaterial; and 
that if the offerer does not reject such 
counter offer, he is to be regarded as 
acquiescing therein. No reason appears 
for requiring an answer to a counter 
offer under penalty of being regarded as 
accepting it. 

“Even if the party making the offer 
prescribes that a failure to answer shall 
be regarded as an acceptance, such fail- 
ure does not amount to an acceptance. 

“The party to whom the offer is made 
may, however, have agreed in advance 
that his silence shall be equivalent to an 
acceptance; and this agreement may be 
understood from the conduct of the par- 
ties.” 1 Page on “The Law of Contracts,” 
sec. 160. 

But some American courts might say 
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that the buyer in this case, having made 
the original offer, which was so nearly 
identical in terms with the acceptance, 
was in duty bound to notify the mill only 
in the event the delivery term of the 
acceptance was unsatisfactory. 

Support for such argument may be 
found in the decision of the Tennessee 
supreme court in the case of Holloway 
ys. Cole-McIntyre-Norfleet Co., 214 S.W. 
817, wherein it was held that acceptance 
of an order for meal might be inferred 
from unreasonable delay on the part of 
the addressee in signifying action on the 
order. 

In that case it appeared that defend- 
ant’s travelling salesman received an or- 
der for the meal March 26, 1917, to be 
ordered out by plaintiff buyer by July 31. 
Plaintiff heard nothing further from the 
order until May 26, when he was told, in 
response to a request for shipment, that 
the order was never accepted. The sales- 
man had in the meantime called on plain- 
tiff several times, but never mentioned 
that the order had been rejected, and the 
goods had advanced 50 per cent in value. 

Plaintiff successfully relied upon a 
claim that the order was impliedly ac- 
cepted, although the court refused to rest 
the decision on the- mere ground that 
some jobbers in the locality uniformly 
filled orders not promptly rejected. The 
salient parts of the supreme court’s 
opinion are as follows: 

“The case, as it comes to us, is whether 
delay upon the part of defendant for an 
unreasonable time in notifying the plain- 
tiff of its action upon the contract [or- 
der?] is an acceptance of its terms. 

“We think such delay was unreason- 
able, and effected an acceptance of the 
contract. It should not be forgotten that 
this is not the case of an agent exceeding 
his authority, or acting without authority. 
Even in such cases the principal must 
accept or rejeet the benefits of the con- 
tract promptly and within a reasonable 
time... . 

“Plaintiff's agent in this case was~au- 
thorized to do precisely that which he 
did do, both as to time and substance. 
The only thing which was left open by 
the contract was the acceptance or re- 
jection of its terms by defendant. It 
will not do to say that a seller of goods 
like these could wait indefinitely to de- 
cide whether or not he will accept the 
offer of the proposed buyer. This was 
all done in the usual course of business, 
and the articles embraced within the con- 
tract were consumable in the use, and 
some of them would become unfitted for 
the market within a short time. 

“It is undoubtedly true that an offer 
to buy or sell is not binding until its ac- 
ceptance is communicated to the other 
party. The acceptance, however, of such 
an offer may be communicated by the 
other party either by a formal accept- 
ance, or acts amounting to an acceptance. 
Delay in communicating action as to the 
acceptance may amount to an acceptance 
itself. When the subject of a contract, 
either in its nature or by virtue of condi- 
tions of the market, will become unmar- 
ketable by delay, delay in notifying the 
other party of his decision will amount 
to an acceptance by the offerer. Other- 
wise, the offerer could place his goods 
upon the market, and solicit orders, and 
yet hold the other party to the contract, 
while he reserves to himself to see if the 
contract will be profitable.” 

Howsoever much lav, legal and judicial 
opinions may differ as to whether a bind- 
ing contract exists in a case of the kind 
here presented, it is believed that there 
will be a consensus of opinion on the 
point that business prudence dictates that 
where there is even but slight ground for 
misunderstanding between the parties to 
a proposed sale as to whether there has 
been mutual assent to all the terms of the 
sale, confirmations should be exchanged. 
_ I cannot avoid a feeling that the Brit- 
ish buyer should have promptly confirmed 
the purchase for delivery within the first 
half of June, inasmuch as he had never 
expressly assented to that arrangement; 
and that, on his failure to do so, the 
mill should have immediately called for 
confirmation. 

a +. 

It was ruled by the Massachusetts su- 
preme judicial court in Cavanaugh vs. 
D. W. Ranlet Co., 118 N.E. 650, that the 
fact that an offer is made in a memoran- 
dum stating that in the absence of a reply 
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it will be treated as accepted does not 
necessarily constitute a binding contract 
on the addressee failing to reply, but that 
a finding that the addressee of the offer 
intended that his silence should indicate 
acceptance would create a valid agree- 
ment. 

Mere omission to give notice of rejec- 
tion of an order taken by a salesman does 
not warrant a presumption of intention 
to accept it so as to create a binding con- 
tract to sell, according to the view taken 
by the appellate division of the New York 
supreme court in the case of Senner & 
Kaplan Co. vs. Gera Mills, 173 N. Y. 
Supp. 265. 

Defendant’s salesman took certain or- 
ders for goods and transmitted them to 
defendant, who successfully avoided legal 
liability in damages for failing to fill 
them by taking the position that, while the 
orders were received by defendant, it 
never confirmed or accepted the same and, 
consequently, the orders never ripened 
into contracts. 

The trial judge instructed the jury 
that it was the law that it is to be pre- 
sumed that a seller will carry out an or- 
der taken by its salesman unless the 
buyer be notified within a reasonable time 
that the same is rejected; the reason be- 
ing that it would work a hardship against 
the buyer, who would be bound by the 
order except as he might withdraw it 
before acceptance. Referring to this in- 
struction, and ordering dismissal of the 
suit, the appellate division said, on an ap- 
peal taken by defendant from a judg- 
ment in plaintiff's favor: 

“I think the court was clearly in error 
in instructing the jury as above quoted. I 
know of no presumption of law that, 
when a salesman offers goods to a pros- 
pective purchaser, and the purchaser 
agrees to take the same upon the terms 
and conditions offered, the order will be 
filled by the principal whom the salesman 
represents. 

“The court correctly charged the jury 
that a firm, dealing with a buyer through 
its salesman, is not in law bound to accept 
the order which the salesman has taken; 
but the court incorrectly charged that a 
duty rested upon the seller, on receiving 
the order, to notify the buyer within a 
reasonable time that it would not accept 
the same, and that in the failure of the 
firm to so notify the buyer of its refusal 
it would be deemed to have accepted the 
order. . . . The travelling salesman is, 
at most, a solicitor of orders, and the 
prospective purchaser dealing with him 
understands quite clearly that he is not 
dealing with the principal, but with an 
agent whose acts must be accepted and 
ratified by the principal before they be- 
come effective. No burden rested upon 
the defendant to repudiate the order at 
any time... . 

“In the instant case, defendant’s sales- 
man had no authority to make a contract 
binding upon the defendant. Until the 
orders taken by him had passed the mer- 
chandise department and the credit de- 
partment of defendant’s business, the 
plaintiff was in no position to compel the 
furnishing of the goods ordered.” 

It was found in this case that plaintiff 
understood from defendant’s general 
practice that no order was accepted until 
it had passed the merchandise and credit 
departments. But the quoted extracts 
from the decision show that, even where 
the buyer does not know the seller’s busi- 
ness practice in this regard, still he is 
bound to take notice of the limited powers 
of the salesman, and cannot claim any 
fixed benefits under an order until it has 
been accepted by the salesman’s principal. 

It is not to be understood, however, 
that it is necessary that the seller for- 
mally indicate his acceptance. It seems 
to be sound law that any act upon the 
part of the seller which clearly shows a 
purpose to accept an order will be re- 
garded by the courts as an acceptance. 
For instance, should a mill receive an or- 
der to manufacture 10,000 sacks of flour 
to be packed in a special kind of sack, the 
placing of an order by the mill with a 
manufacturer for- the specially branded 
sacks would, it seems, be construed as a 
binding acceptance of the customer’s or- 
der for the flour, without any formal no- 
tice to him of acceptance. 

* #*# 


A decision of the Texas court of civil 
appeals deals with an important ques- 


tion concerning the effect of a buyer re- 
maining silent when the seller signifies 
intention to deliver flour of a different 
brand from that contracted for. .(C. P. 
Ray & Co. vs. La Rue & Barron Co., 237 
S.W. 336.) 

Defendant company, having contracted 
to sell to plaintiff, wrote: 

“We have you booked with 1,200 sacks 
of flour from G. B. Smith Milling Co. 
We find that we are unable to ship cars 
from the Smith Milling company to 
Kerens on account of them having an 
account there already. We are taking 
the liberty of booking for you instead a 
car of Arkadelphia Milling Co. flour, 
which is northern flour and is an excellent 
piece of goods in every respect... . If 
this is not entirely satisfactory, kindly let 


‘us hear from you.” 


The original memorandum of sale pro- 
vided for confirmation. Referring to 
this memorandum and the letter above 
quoted, the court says: “Whether or not 
it may be essential to a disposition of 
the question presented in this appeal, we 
believe it proper to say that, as the evi- 
dence stands, the provision in the writ- 
ing, conceding it to be a written contract 
rather than an incomplete memorandum 
of an oral contract, conclusively shows a 
confirmation of the transaction by ap- 
pellee” [the seller]. 

“The writing indicates that it was sub- 
ject to confirmation by letter. The let- 
ter of Jan. 26, 1920, states that appellee 
has booked 1,200 sacks of flour for ap- 
pellants [the buyers], which its repre- 
sentative found could not be shipped, for 
the reason stated in the letter, and that 
in such circumstances appellee was tak- 
ing the liberty to book a different kind 
of flour, indicating that it would be 
shipped instead of the flour mentioned 
in the original order if not unsatisfactory 
to appellants; and by using the expres- 
sion, ‘If this is not entirely satisfactory, 
kindly let us hear from you,’ appellee 
clearly gave appellants to understand 
that, unless advices to the contrary were 
received, the shipment as changed would 
go forward. 

“In other words, as we construe the 
letter, no answer to it was required unless 
the indicated change should be unsatis- 
factory to appellants. The terms of the 
letter exclude the idea that any reply 
was necessary if the indicated change 
should be satisfactory to appellants. 
Such being the case, there was ratifica- 
tion after alteration acquiesced in by 
appellants.” 

It is to be noted that in this case the 
contract is being sought to be enforced 
against the seller, who indicated a pur- 
pose to substitute brands on the buyers 
making no objection. The buyers thereby 
necessarily assented to the substitution. 

Had the seller, instead of withholding 
delivery of the substituted flour, for 
which damages are claimed by the buy- 
ers, made shipment and attempted to en- 
force the ‘contract against the buyers, a 
closer question might have been pre- 
sented as to whether the buyers’ failure 
to object to the substitution would have 
bound them. There are numerous author- 
ities supporting the legal proposition that 
mere silence cannot thrust contract ob- 
ligations on one, as where an. offer to 
buy or to sell is coupled with a state- 
ment that in the absence of an express 
rejection the offer will be deemed to have 
been accepted. 

As to the effect of failing to object to the 
terms of written confirmation of sales, see 
section 45. 


SECTION 43. REJECTION OF ORDERS 


The familiar provisions in buyers’ or- 
ders, that soliciting salesmen are not au- 
thorized to make contracts varying from 
those expressed in the printed order 
forms, and that orders are subject to 
approval at the seller’s home office, were 
judicially scrutinized in a case before the 

aryland court of appeals. The court 
holds that such conditions expressed in 
order blanks are reasonable and enforce- 
able, and that where an order was dis- 
approved by a home office within three 
days after being given to a salesman and 
check for a partial payment was returned 
to the customer who signed the order, 
there was no obligation to fill it. (109 
Atl. 489.) 

The J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, defeated a suit brought 
by Rumph & Tyson, Camden, Ark., for 
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claimed breach of a contract to sell flour. 
(203 S.W. 850.) 

July 13, 1916, the mill’s salesman took 
an order from plaintiffs for two car- 
loads of flour at specified prices, but 
there was express provision in the order 
form that the order was subject to con- 
firmation by the milling company at its 
home office. 

On receipt of the order by mail, the mill 
wrote plaintiffs that the salesman had 
made a mistake in quoting price on the 
flour delivered at Camden with freight 
paid to destination instead of the price 
f.o.b., Leavenworth, and that the order 
would not be accepted at that price, but 
that if the plaintiff would be willing to 
take the flour at the price quoted with 
freight added, and would so notify the 
mill immediately by wire, the flour would 
be shipped “if the market has not made 
material change.” This letter was dated 
July 17. Aug. 4, plaintiffs sent the mill 
a letter, agreeing to the change in price, 
but by the time the letter was received 
the price of flour had advanced, and the 
mill refused to ship at the old price. 

In plaintiffs’ suit for damages the trial 
court awarded judgment in their favor, 
but it was reversed by the supreme court 
of Arkansas, the higher tribunal saying: 

“The writing signed by appellant’s 
salesman and appellees did not constitute 
a contract between the parties for the 
sale of the flour, for, according to the 
express terms of the writing, the order 
was subject to confirmation by appellant 
at its office in Leavenworth, Kansas. The 
writing merely constituted a proposal 
which was not binding on either party, 
and which might have been withdrawn at 
any time before confirmation by appel- 
lant within a reasonable time. 

“Appellant declined to confirm the or- 
der at the price stated therein, and im- 
mediately notified appellees of such non- 
acceptance, but made a counter proposal 
to ship the flour on altered terms of sale, 
but this did not constitute a contract 
until accepted by appellees. . . . There 
was therefore never a time when the 
minds of the parties met on the terms of 
sale, and therefore there was no contract.” 


SECTION 44. LAPSE AND REVOCATION OF 
OFFERS 


Slowness of a seller in accepting an 
order has often deprived him of the bene- 
fits of a good contract. 

There is a very general misconception 
among business men that a customer is 
“sewed up” if his order bears some such 
statement as this, “Not subject to coun- 
termand.” But there is no legal force 
back of such provision. The law does not 
sanction arrangements whereby one per- 
son is bound by an agreement without be- 
ing the beneficiary of some reciprocal 
obligation in his favor, excepting in the 
case of options for which a consideration 
of some kind is given. A mill’s customer 
may give the mill an option to deliver a 
certain quantity of flour at a stated 
price, or the mill may give the customer 
an option to buy at a specified figure, and 
the option will be enforced, provided 
that some consideration is given for it. 
But a naked order for goods may be 
withdrawn any time before it has been 
accepted. 

“Where an offer is accepted before it 
is revoked, the contract is as obligatory 
as if both promises were simultaneous. 
Here, as in other like cases, if both 
parties meet, one prepared to accept and 
the other to retract, whichever speaks 
first will have the law with him; and this 

uestion is one of fact to be decided by 
the jury. . . An order given to an 
agent who has no authority to accept it, 
but only to forward it to his principal 
for approval, is revocable at any time 
before it is accepted by the principal 
and the acceptance communicated to the 
offerer. A bid at an auction, which is 
an offer to purchase the property put up, 
may be withdrawn at any time before the 
hammer goes down. 

“The offerer may revoke his offer be- 
fore it is accepted, even though he has 
expressly declared in it that he will not, 
or has, by the very terms-of the offer, 
allowed the offeree a certain number of 
days within which to accept it, as in the 
case of options or refusals . . . unless 
the agreement to hold it open is support- 
ed by a consideration. But the offer is 
a continuing offer until it is withdrawn, 
and the withdrawal communicated; and 
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if it is accepted, and the acceptance is 
communicated before the offer is with- 
drawn and notice thereof given, and 
within the time expressly or impliedly 
limited, the agreement is complete, and 
the offer is no longer revocable.” 13 
Corpus Juris, 293-294. 

A more specific statement of the law, 
as applied to the sale of goods, has been 
authoritatively summed up in the follow- 
ing language: 

“An offer to buy or sell becomes a 
binding agreement when the person to 
whom the offer is made accepts it and 
communicates his acceptance, or per- 
forms an act in compliance with the 
terms of the offer from which his accept- 
ance may be implied. An offer, unless 
withdrawn, may be accepted within the 
time expressly limited. If the offer is 
rejected, either by an absolute refusal 
or by an acceptance not identical with 
the terms of the offer, or by a counter 
offer, it cannot afterwards be accepted. 
But if the offeree makes a conditional 
acceptance or a counter offer, and the 
offerer accepts the same, there is a bind- 
ing agreement. An acceptance may be 
revoked by a communication to that ef- 
fect before the acceptance is communi- 
cated, but not after.” (35 Cyc. 52.) 

According to a decision of the appel- 
late division of the New York supreme 
court, which seems to be squarely in line 
with what courts generally hold, an op- 
tion to buy goods, although evidenced by 
writing, is revocable by the seller any 
time before the buyer signifies an elec- 
tion to buy on the terms of the option, 
unless supported by some consideration 
moving to the seller as compensation for 
giving a binding offer to sell. (Finizio 
vs. American Steel Export Co., 183 N.Y. 
Supp. 317.) 
* * 

The case of Green et al. vs. Denton 
Milling Co., Denton, Texas, as stated in 
an opinion of the Texas court of civil 
appeals sitting at Texarkana (204 S.W. 
362), affords a practical example of the 
application of the general rule of law 
that there must be definite and timely 
acceptance of an offer to buy or sell 
before there can be a binding contract of 
sale. 

The plaintiffs, merchants, unsuccessful- 
ly sued defendant mill for claimed breach 
of a contract to sell a quantity of flour, 
relying upon certain correspondence be- 
tween the parties as showing a binding 
agreement. 

March 26, 1917, plaintiffs wrote a re- 
quest for quotations. March 28 the mill 
replied that, “based on today’s market, we 
will book you a car of flour for $9.50 

. . for shipment within 30 days, .. . 
and hope to have your acceptance before 
we have another advance.” The next day, 
plaintiffs replied by letter, accepting the 
offer, but on receipt of it the mill an- 
swered that the market had advanced 
50c in the meantime. Still the mill said 
it was booking the car at $9.50, on con- 
dition that the car be ordered out within 
15 days, because existing wheat supply 
would not warrant booking for 30 days, as 
previously offered. 

April 2, the plaintiffs demurred to 
shortening the shipping limit, and asked 
30 days. The next day, the mill replied 
that the 50c advance in the market before 
plaintiffs’ acceptance of the offer was re- 
ceived came too late to be binding, but 
that the mill would ship at the quoted 
price, provided shipment be permitted 
within 15 days. Apparently, there was no 
reply to this letter until April 138, when 
the plaintiffs telegraphed instructions to 
immediately ship “flour as booked.” The 
mill declining to recognize the existence 
of any binding contract, the plaintiffs 

ed 


sued, 

The trial court awarded judgment, but 
the court of civil appeals reversed the de- 
cision, holding that, although the plain- 
tiffs’ acceptance of the original offer 
made by the mill was unconditional, it 
failed to bind the mill, because not sig- 
nified before there was an advance in 
market values, a condition attached to the 
offer. The mill was, therefore, within its 
rights in imposing such additional con- 
ditions as it might choose to impose. It 
chose to require shipment within less time 
than originally contemplated. 

Had the plaintiffs promptly agreed to 
this, there would have been a binding 
contract. But they did not promptly so 


agree. On the contrary, they declined to 





consent to the 15-day condition, in a let- 
ter written by return mail. It was not 
until 10 days later that plaintiffs changed 
their minds and undertook to accept the 
condition by requiring immediate ship- 
ment. The court holds that the accept- 
ance was not indicated within a reason- 
able time, and that the mill’s last offer 
was impliedly withdrawn on the plaintiffs’ 
rejection of it the day after it was trans- 
mitted. 

Incidentally, the claim was made by 
the mill, under the laws of Texas, that 
it was entitled to have the suit brought 
in the county where its mill and place of 
business was situated, and not in the 
county where the plaintiffs resided and 
did business. In this contention the mill 
was upheld, the court finding that in no 
view of the case could there be said to be 
any understanding for the performance 
of the contract in the latter county, so 
as to make bringing of suit there proper 
under the Texas statutes. 

* #* 


One of the leading cases in the law 
reports on the proposition that accept- 
ance of an offer does not constitute a 
binding contract unless promptly com- 
municated in conformity to a requirement 
in the offer is that of Eagle Mill Co. vs. 
Caven, 76 Mo. App. 458, decided by the 
Kansas City court of appeals. 

Plaintiff mill invited an offer from de- 
fendant on wheat, and the latter made 
one on specified terms, adding in his let- 
ter of Oct. 4, 1896: “The excitement on 
wheat is running high, and this is the 
best I could offer at present. This is 
for a wired acceptance on receiving this 
letter, or no trade. Don’t fail to wire if 
you want the wheat at price.” 

This letter was mailed from a point in 
southwestern Missouri to Memphis, on a 
direct line of railroad, and should have 
reached Memphis next day. Two days 
after the letter was mailed, plaintiff mill 
wired a purported acceptance of the of- 
fer, ordering two cars shipped “quick.” 
Defendant refusing to recognize the ex- 
istence of a binding contract, the mill 
sued for damages. The court of appeals 
affirmed judgment in defendant’s favor, 
saying: 

“The case was made to turn upon the 
point as to whether or not plaintiff duly 
accepted defendant’s offer to sell the 
wheat. The court below construed de- 
fendant’s letter of Oct. 4 as containing a 
proposition open only to plaintiffs ac- 
ceptance by telegraph sent immediately 
on receipt of said letter. The construc- 
tion of said letter and reply thereto was 
a question of law for the court. As to 
whether or not plaintiff replied by wire 
at once on receipt of the letter was a 
question of fact for the jury. 

“The court, in substance, told the jury 
that defendant’s proposition (Oct. 4) 
called for an answer by wire on Oct. 5 
if received by plaintiff on that day—that 
said offer was not open for acceptance 
the next day, and this was proper. The 
letter read: ‘This is for a wired accept- 
ance on receiving this letter, or no trade.’ 
As to whether or not the acceptance was 
wired on the same day the letter was re- 
ceived at Memphis, Tenn., the evidence 
was conflicting. This presented an issue 
of fact for the jury, and it was settled 
by the verdict adversely to the plaintiff. 

“To constitute a contract by corre- 
spondence the acceptance must be in 
exact harmony with the proposal—must 
be in substantial accord with its terms.” 

* ao 


The J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, secured an affirmance by 
the Kansas City court of appeals of a 
judgment against John W. Sharp & Son, 
Moberly, Mo., for damages for breach 
of a contract to buy flour; the defend- 
ants failing in an effort to have it de- 
clared that there was no valid contract 
formed. (207 S.W. 72.) 

Through its travelling salesman, Aug. 
2, 1917, plaintiff received an order from 
defendants for 105 bbls of Gilt Edge 
flour at $13.20 in 48-Ib packages, and the 
same quantity in 24-Ib packages at $13.30 
bbl. The order recited, “All goods f.o.b. 
mill, freight allowéd to destination,” and 
“subject to confirmation at Leaven- 
worth.” Shipment to Moberly on Sept. 
30 was called for. The mill confirmed by 
letter as follows: 

“We are in receipt of the order you 
very kindly gave our Mr. Madge for a 
car of Gilt Edge flour for shipment on 
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a basis of $13.20 for Gilt Edge in 48’s 
delivered Moberly. We are very much 
pleased to receive this order,” etc. 

Sept. 10, defendants notified plaintiff 
that they would not accept delivery. 
The evidence showed that, whenever the 
mill contracted to sell a car of flour, it 
bought enough wheat the same day to 
manufacture the goods, and that after 
defendants broke their contract plaintiff 
sold the flour elsewhere at the best price 
obtainable, but at a loss, to secure reim- 
bursement against which the suit was 
brought. The trial judge, sitting with- 
out a jury, gave judgment for 6 in 
the mill’s favor. In affirming it, the 
court of appeals said: 

“The order and offer to buy signed by 
defendants, together with the letter of 
confirmation and acceptance, constituted 
a completed contract. After that the 
matter was beyond defendants’ recall in 
the absence of any failure to perform, or 
remiss act, emanating from the other 
party thereto.” m 

The following stated case was present- 
ed for an opinion as to the rights of the 
parties to a contract to sell bran. Dec. 
26, X wired an order to Z for a car at 
$45, prompt delivery, furnishing ship- 
ping instructions the same day by mail. 
Two days later X received a mail quota- 
tion from Z, covering the same kind of 
bran at $42.75, the quotation being dated 
the same day as X’s telegraphic order. 
Z’s invoice dated Jan. 5 was received by 
X Jan. 7, calling for payment at $45. 
It was returned to Z for reduction to 
$42.75. 

If it was intended to question the bind- 
ing effect of X’s offer to pay $45 a ton 
for the bran merely because the day the 
offer was made by telegraph Z sent a 
mail quotation of $42.75, I was of the 
opinion that Z was legally entitled to 
collect at the rate of $45. In other 
words, acceptance of X’s offer to pay 
$45 before withdrawal of that offer con- 
stituted a binding contract, which was 
no more nullified by sending of the mail 
quotation than if Z had never mailed 
a lower quotation. However, X could 
have withdrawn his offer any time be- 
fore its acceptance and made a binding 
contract by accepting Z’s offer to sell 
at $42.75, if the quotation was made un- 
der such circumstances as to indicate 
making of a definite offer by Z to sell at 
$42.75, as distinguished from a mere 
invitation to Z to send in an order for 
bran at $42.75, subject to acceptance or 
rejection of the order by Z. (Mere 
quotations are generally regarded in the 
latter light.) 


SECTION 45. VARIOUS ASPECTS OF CON- 


FIRMATIONS 


There have been numerous classic ut- 
terances on the value of silence. Some 
one has characterized it as the “sanctuary 
of prudence.” Some one else has averred 
that “silence never yet betrayed any one.” 
Shakespeare called it “the perfect her- 
ald of joy.” Kossuth said that “the un- 
spoken word never does any harm.” But 
the Kansas supreme court shows that si- 
lence in business negotiations is not al- 
ways prudent. The court gives a prac- 
tical illustration of an old saying that 
one should be politic in his silence, and 
another that “there are moments when 
silence, prolonged and unbroken, more 
expressive may be than all words ever 
spoken.” 

The court holds that where one of the 
parties to a contract for a sale of grain 
writes a letter confirming the terms of 
sale, as orally agreed upon, or some sup- 
plemental understanding, and the other 
retains the letter without objection, he 
cannot afterwards assert that the letter 
stated a term not orally agreed upon. 

“It is a proper function of the con- 
firmatory letter to afford assurance, not 
merely that there has been no mistake by 
either party in catching the words of the 
other, for instance, concerning prices 
and amounts, but that they setae bike the 
same understanding as to the obligations 
in detail which each has assumed,” says 
the court. “The benefit to the business 
world of the employment of such a de- 
vice would be largely curtailed if the re- 
cipient of a purported confirmation of 
an oral agreement for purchase and sale 
could remain silent, and later successful- 
ly deny any force to one of its provisions, 
on the ground that the matter to which 
it relates had not in fact been previously 
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mentioned.” 
Pac. 575.) 


(Strong vs. Thurston, 19] 
* 


Effect of failure of one party to a 
verbal contract of sale to object to a 
confirmation sent by the other was con- 
sidered by the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals in Early Grain & Elevator Co. ys, 
Kelsey, 206 S.W. 849. The suit having 
been brought at Amarillo on the theory 
that a valid written contract perform- 
able there had been entered into, defend- 
ant asserted a right to be sued in another 


county, in which he resided, on the 
ground that no written contract bind- 
ing him had been entered into. ‘This 


point was ruled against defendant. 

The facts concerning this phase of the 
controversy are that, after telephonic 
communication between the parties had 
resulted in a verbal agreement on a s:ile, 
plaintiff grain company sent a letter of 
confirmation to defendant, who, however, 
failed to confirm on his part, although he 
did not object to the terms of plaintiff's 
confirmation. 

Under ‘these circumstances, the court 
holds that defendant was bound by a 
rule of the Texas Grain Association })ro- 
viding that “where only one party iv a 
trade confirms, this confirmation sha!! be 
binding upon both parties unless obj cct- 
ed to at the receipt of the same.” 

The question as to whether there was 
a contract in writing was particu! irly 
pertinent, in view of a statute in ‘Ii xas 
which authorizes suit for breach of a 
written contract to be brought in the 
county where it was to be performed. re- 
gardless of the fact that the defen ant 
may reside in another county in which, 
ordinarily, the plaintiff would be re- 
quired to sue. 

7 * 

In the case of Valdosta Grocery o. 
vs. Cadick Milling Co. 126 N.E. -10, 
the appellate court of Indiana affirmed 
judgment in favor of plaintiff for dim- 
ages for defendant’s breach of a contr.ict 
to sell flour. 

The principal points laid down in ‘he 
opinion on appeal relate to the necessity 
for strict conformity between orders «iid 
confirmations, to the effect of specitied 
time for delivery, to the effect of trace 
customs, and to the right of a party tu a 
contract to give afterthought reasons for 
not complying with an agreement. 

The contract in question, dated Nvwv. 
10, 1914, provided “Nov. and Dec.” as 
“date of shipment.” It also contained 
the following clauses: 

“This sale is made subject to the terins 
and conditions printed on the back here- 
of, which are agreed to and are not su)- 
ject to change or countermand without 
the consent of both parties. This ordcr 
is taken subject to the confirmation of 
ad Cadick Milling Co, Grandview, 
i 

“Conditions governing sale of flour «1d 
feed, adopted by the Southeastern Mill- 
ers’ Association, Nov. 12, 1907. . . . 

“(2) Unless otherwise specified, pir- 
chases must be ordered out within 30 
days from date of contract, with a maxi- 
mum possible limit of 90 days from dite 
of contract. If not so ordered out wi!!- 
in 30 days, or within contract shipment 
period, flour is without notice from sel/cr 
subject to carrying charges of 5c per 
barrel per month, or fraction there:f, 
and feed 25c per ton per month or fric- 
tion thereof. . . . Failure to order flour 
out on demand of shipping instructions 
at expiration of the maximum 90-dy 
period, or to pay accrued carryi'g 
charges on demand, gives seller the riy iit 
to cancel contract or resell the gools 
for the buyer’s account.” 

The contract was confirmed by tic 
mill, “subject to the terms and condi- 
tions printed on the back hereof, whic) 
are agreed to.” Then followed prov 
sions, including those above quoted. 

In suing, plaintiff admitted that par- 
tial deliveries were made under the con 
tract in the months specified in the con 
tract,—November and December,—bul 
alleged that deliveries ordered out unde: 
the agreement in January and Februar) 
were not made, the defendant mill re- 
fusing to deliver, and declaring that it 
considered the contract terminated. 

“It is contended by appellant,” says 
the court on the mill’s appeal, “that 
the order and confirmation in question do 
not constitute a binding contract, as it 
does not apppear that there was a meet- 
ing of the minds of the parties thereto. 
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Appellant asserts in support of this con- 
tention that there is a material variance 
between the alleged order and confirma- 
tion in the following particulars: (1) 
The order contains the statement, 5 cents 
a bbl. carry charges after Dec.,’ which is 
not in the confirmation; (2) the con- 
firmation contains the following: ‘Ca-Mi- 
Co. Pat. S. R.’ and ‘Gold Dust Patent 
5.85’—which are not in the order. We 
cannot concur with appellant’s conten- 
tion in this regard. 

“True, as appellant asserts, the order 
contains on its face the statement, ‘5 
cents a bbl. carry charges after Dec.,’ 
which does not appear on the face of 
the confirmation, but such provision, in 
effect, is contained in both the order and 
confirmation following the signatures 
thereto, which we assume are —— the 
terms and conditions printed on the back 
of each and to which express reference 
is made on the face thereof. This being 
true, the statement in question found on 
the face of the order was not at variance 
with the confirmation, but merely served 
to call appellant’s attention to the inter- 
pretation placed by it on the provisions 
on the back of the order to which ex- 
press reference was made. . . . 

“Nor can it be rightfully said that the 
words and figures, ‘Ca-Mi-Co. Pat. S. R.’ 
and ‘Gold Dust Patent 5.85,’ found in 
the confirmation, but not in the order, 
have the effect for which appellant con- 
tends. These words are a part of the 
printed form used in making the con- 
firmation, which accounts for their pres- 
ence therein. However, they can have no 
controlling significance, since there are 
no amounts [quantities] set opposite the 
same to indicate that any -flour of the 
brand thus designated entered into such 
confirmation. The clear and unambigu- 
ous meaning of the confirmation in ques- 
tion shows that it was appellant’s inten- 
tion thereby to accept the order of ap- 
pellee according to its terms, and it was 
the duty of the trial court to so declare 
and give it that effect.” 


The Kemper-Fair Milling Co., Tonga- 
noxie, Kansas, won a suit before the 
\rkansas supreme court against Cotton 
Bros., Leslie, Ark., based on the defend- 
ants’ refusal to receive a car of flour 
and meal contracted for (215 S.W. 705). 

The principal issue involved in the liti- 
gation was whether a definite contract for 
purchase of the goods had been entered 
into. A jury answered this question in 
the affirmative, and the supreme court 
finds that the evidence supports the ver- 
dict. 

The order in question was taken by the 
mill's representative by long-distance 
telephone, and was confirmed by the mill. 
Shortly afterwards one of the members 
of defendants’ firm signed a confirmation 
in his own name. Defendants sought to 
avoid obligation to accept delivery, on 
the grounds that no order was ever given, 
that the confirmation last mentioned did 
not bind the firm, and that it was ob- 
tained on an understanding that it should 
not be binding unless also signed by the 
other defendant. 

The court sets forth considerable corre- 
spondence tending to show that the real 
reason why defendants refused to re- 
ceive the flour and meal was that they 
had become overstocked. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 21.—The local flour 
market has changed in so far that most 
millers are asking higher prices and are 
less inclined than formerly to make con- 
cessions in order to secure business. The 
trade, however, is not of the opinion that 
conditions warrant any advance in prices, 
and despite the fact that stocks of flour 
are considerably below normal, is not 
disposed to purchase a barrel more than 
is absolutely needed to carry business 
along. 

The situation hinges almost entirely on 
traffic conditions. The fact that millers 
are unable to get necessary cars to make 
shipments as fast as demanded by their 


customers, as evidenced by the telegrams 
from mills to their salesmen here, is hav- 
ing a bad effect upon the trade. Condi- 
tions seem to be growing worse rather 
than better. 

Some of the large baking concerns here 
are becoming alarmed over the outlook, 
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and are buying all odd lots available in 
this market. 

Most of the mill agents have bids for 
flour from local buyers which they are 
unable to fill, because the limits are so 
low that the mills will not accept them. 
The question of price is what divides the 
New England buyer and the miller at the 
present time. 

Prices on spring patents are 25@30c 
bbl above last week. Hard and soft win- 
ter flours are about 15@25c higher. Rye 
flour very firm, with the market advanc- 
ing, white patents ranging 50c bbl higher 
than last week. 

Corn meal very firm, with a good de- 








tions which are not in force at other 
ports. 

There is a feeling that an agreement 
might be reached on the question of 
wages and hours if the steamship agents 
and stevedores eliminate clauses in their 
proposed contract bearing on the entrance 
fee to the union at this port, which is 
now greatly in excess of the initiation fee 
at other ports. 


HEAVY ARRIVALS OF FOREIGN COAL 
The Boston market is flooded with for- 
eign coal, and owners of steamers espe- 
cially fitted for the coastwise trade are 
laying up vessels until conditions im- 


Leopold Gross 


mand. Oatmeal also held higher, with a 
good demand and moderate offerings. 


BOSTON LONGSHOREMEN MAY STRIKE 

A strike involving several thousand 
longshoremen of the port of Boston is 
imminent unless steamship men, shipping 
men and stevedores agree to grant an in- 
crease of wages, which will make the new 
scale demanded by the longshoremen 80c 
per hour. 

A conference was held in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building this week between 
steamship representatives, stevedores and 
representatives of the men’s union, with 
a view of arriving at a new agreement as 
to working conditions on the Boston 
waterfront. The employers offered to re- 
new the old agreement of 65c per hour, 
subject to definite assurances that the 
agreement would not be violated fre- 
quently, as has been the case under pre- 
vious ones. si 

The longshoremen have absolutely de- 
clined to entertain the proposals made by 
the shipping interests and, in spite of the 
fact that there has been no increase in 
wages at other ports, the Boston long- 
shoremen have demanded an increase of 
20 per cent in wages, and other condi- 








prove. Since early summer nearly 900,000 
tons of bituminous coal have arrived from 
abroad at this port. There are a number 
of colliers still on the way. 

Most of the steamers coming here with 
foreign coal are not fitted for this par- 
ticular trade, and delays are experienced 
in discharging cargoes. A lack of cars 
is also causing added delay in clearing the 
waterfront. Denes is slow, and freight 
rates have dropped until it is hardly a 
paying proposition to transport coal from 
Great Britain to Boston, unless in some 
freighter bound here in. ballast and re- 
quiring cargo for stiffening. 

A rate of $2.75 ton, prevailing a few 
months ago, is no longer obtainable. A 
feature of the situation is the inability 
of the steamers at this port to obtain 
return cargoes, on account of the scant 
offerings of bulk or other cargo. 


NOTES 


Charles M. Schwab was an informal 
speaker at the meeting of the Boston 

xecutives’ Club, held in the Chamber 
of Commerce, Oct. 17. 


Visitors on ’change during the week 
included W. H. Noyes, Chicago, S. B. 
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Fairbanks, Hobson, Mont; J. A. Walter, 
Buffalo, and W. E. Savage, Toledo, Ohio. 


Louis W. DePass. 





LEOPOLD GROSS 

Leopold Gross was born on Feb. 1, 
1881, in San Francisco, Cal. In his early 
youth, from the age of 10 to 14, he car- 
ried newspapers while attending school. 
In 1895 he engaged with his brother in 
the trucking business, and later in the 
coal business. He left San Francisco 
for New York in December, 1903, to 
enter the flour and cereal business with 
Charles Lacey Plumb, an arrangement 
that continued until Feb. 22, 1913, at 
which time he was made secretary of 
Charles Lacey Plumb, Inc. Subsequently 
he withdrew to enter into business with 
George Morrow, now of Morrow & Co., 
as a partner, conducting a similar busi- 
ness under the name of Gross & Co. 

In 1914 he entered into some joint 
transactions with W. P. Tanner, which 
increased in amount, volume and impor- 
tance sufficiently to cause the incorpora- 
tion of the present business of W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., on Aug. 1, 
1917. Of this concern he became presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Gross has always been a hard 
worker and a believer that a successful 
flour business in a great distributing 
market can only be properly conducted 
by organizations equipped with ware- 
houses and similar facilities to permit 
of economical handling and prompt de- 
livery. Consequently, while still with 
Charles Lacey Plumb, Inc., he caused the 
erection of a plant on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad at St. George, Staten 
Island, which was the forerunner of the 
present modern and thoroughly equipped 
plant now owned and operated by his 
present company at New Brighton, 
Staten Island. 

Mr. Gross was married April 24, 1905, 
and has one daughter. He is a trustee 
of Mount Neboh Temple, Washington 
Heights, New York City, a thirty-second 
degree Mason and a Shriner. 


W. QuaAcKENBUSH. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 

Cuicaco, I1t., Oct. 21.—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, has issued a proposal for fur- 
nishing it with certain quantities of hard 
wheat flour. Bids will be opened on 
Nov. 2, and quotations are to be made 
on basis of f.o.b. destination. 

Quantities required and points of de- 
livery are as follows: 20,090 lbs for Fort 
D. A. Russell, Wyo; 49,980 lbs for Fort 
Crook, Neb; 14,994 lbs for Fort Robin- 
son, Neb; 49,980 lbs for Fort Scott Field, 
Ill; 79,968 lbs for Fort Logan, Colo; 
9,800 lbs for Army and Navy General 
Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark; 93,002 lbs 
for Fort Sill, Okla; 200,018 lbs for Fort 
Benning, Ga; 90,092 lbs for Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga; 80,066 lbs for Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo; 140,042 lbs for Fort Riley, 
Kansas; 4,998 lbs for Reno Q.M.I. Depot, 
Fort Reno, Okla; 70,070 lbs for Fitz- 
simons General Hospital, Bunnell, Colo; 
9,996 lbs for Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, G.S.S; 200,018 lbs for Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas; 68,600 lbs for Camp Mc- 
Clellan, Ala; 40,082 lbs for Camp Al- 
fred Vail, Little Silver, N. J; 441,000 
for Eighth Corps General Area Depot 
No. 2, Warehouse No. 12, New Group 
Warehouses, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
to be packed in new single cotton sacks, 
98 lbs net; 300,000 lbs for New York 
G.I. Depot, A.S.B., Bay Ridge Station, 
L. L, N. Y; 200,018 lbs for quartermas- 
ter supply officer, New York G.I. Depot, 
New York lighterage, New York, for 
care Panama Q.M. Depot, Corozal, C.Z., 
to be packed in new double cotton sacks, 
98 Ibs net. 

S. O. Werner. 





GERMAN “RYE-NOTES” AS MONEY 

Rye is to be the medium of exchange 
of the German free state of Oldenburg, 
according to word just received by the 
Department of Commerce from its com- 
mercial attaché in Berlin. A “Rye-note” 
is to be issued based upon a rye value, 
and will be worth a certain amount of 
rye. After four years the holder of the 
note is to receive the gold value then 
prevalent for the amount of rye indicat- 
ed on the note. 
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The following reports of officers and 
committees were presented at the meet- 
ing of directors and delegates of the 
Millers’ National Federation at Chicago 
last week: 

Report of Secretary 

The mass convention of millers, held 
under the auspices of the Federation at 
Kansas City, May 31, June 1 and 2, 1922, 
was a marked success. ‘There was an 
attendance of more than 600, and the 
programme was so arranged as to per- 
mit ample time for informal conferences 
of millers and renewal of old acquaint- 
ances. 

The address of Dr. Alonzo E, Taylor, 
of the Food Research Institute, Stan- 
ford University, California, was a mas- 
terly presentation of the world food sit- 
uation, and was greatly appreciated by 
all in attendance, 

Following the address of Dr. Taylor 
a recommendation was made that the 
Federation take steps to secure for the 
benefit of its members and publish at 
stated periods statistical information of 
the same character as that given by Dr. 
Taylor. A suggestion was made that 
Dr. Taylor be employed in this capacity, 
but he suggested that perhaps Stanford 
University was in position to consider a 
proposition along this line. Following 
the convention we took the matter up 
with Dr. Taylor at Stanford University. 
Owing to the vacation period we have 
not as yet received a definite reply from 
the university, but it may be that we 
will have something definite to report to 
the meeting of directors and delegates. 

The question of national co-operative 
advertising of wheat flour occupied an 
important place on the programme of 
the mass convention, and a report was 
submitted by G. A. Breaux, as chairman 
of a committee which had been appointed 
to investigate this subject. The commit- 
tee report strongly urged that the Fed- 
eration take the initiative in this matter 
and ascertain whether millers throughout 
the country would support such a propo- 
sition. The plan as proposed by the 
committee contemplated the payment by 
mills of $2 per bbl on one day’s capacity 
annually for three years, and it was con- 
sidered that this fund, with such out- 
side assistance as would be given by 
allied industries, would amount to $1,- 
000,000 per year for three years. 

A questionnaire was prepared and 
sent to every miller in the United States, 
but a comparatively small proportion 
took sufficient interest in the matter to 
reply to the questionnaire, and of those 
that did reply only a very limited num- 
ber indicated their willingness to support 
such a proposition. The committee there- 
fore advised those who had indicated 
their willingness to support it, and 
through the milling papers the trade gen- 
erally, that nothing more would be done 
along this line. 

One of the results of the investigation 
was the receipt of suggestions for in- 
creasing the sale of wheat flour by other 
methods. These suggestions will prob- 
ably be brought to the attention of the 
meeting by the committee in its report. 

Immediately after the mass convention 
we sent copies of the various “declara- 
tions” to all parties interested in them. 


BLEACHED FLOUR REGULATIONS 
Under regulations passed by the Board 
of Health of New York City, effective 
Sept. 1, 1922, all bleached flour sold, or 
offered for sale, in the city of New York 
must show upon each package the phrase 
“Bleached with...........-. ” (indicating 
the chemical agent used in bleaching). 
The regulation also provided that all 
food intended for human consumption, 
made from bleached flour, must bear a 
similar label. Information on this sub- 
ject was given to our members in Fed- 
eration Bulletins Nos. 274 and 275. 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


Revised package differentials were pro- 
mulgated effective on June 12, 1922. We 
find an increasing demand for package 
differentials, and are always pleased to 
furnish copies to any one desiring them. 

In response to the request of some 
millers the schedule for decimal weight 
package differentials was revised, effec- 
tive June 19, 1922. In order not to com- 
plicate matters these ‘decimal weight 
package differential schedules were dis- 
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tributed through the secretaries of mill- 
ers’ organizations the members of which 
have trade in the state of Texas, where 
the decimal weight package is prescribed 
by law. 

EXPORT TRADE 

As was generally anticipated, export 
flour trade has fallen off, due, no doubt, 
to the unsettled financial conditions 
abroad. 

During the month of August, 1922, 
there were exported from the United 
States, 1,169,152 bbls of wheat flour, 
compared with 1,872,573 in August, 1921. 
The total export of wheat flour for the 
eight months ending Aug. 31, 1922, was 
9,157,835 bbls, compared with 11,182,195 
for the same period in 1921. Prices dur- 
ing this year were very much lower than 
those that prevailed a year ago, so that 
price could not have been a very impor- 
tant factor. 

It is interesting to note a very pro- 
nounced reduction in the amount of 
wheat exported. For August, 1922, there 
were exported 33,701,199 bus of wheat, 
compared with 58,536,829 in August, 
1921. For the eight months ending Aug. 
31, 1922, there were exported 100,143,358 
bus of wheat, compared with 206,602,944 
for the eight months ending Aug. 31, 
1921, 

There has been considerable discussion 
of export bills of lading since our an- 
nual meeting. The United States Ship- 
ping Board Ses published a form of bill 
of lading for use on ships controlled by 
it. The Hague rules have been discussed 
quite generally, and the questions of ex- 
port bill of lading and the Hague rules 
will doubtless be discussed by F. H. 
Price, export agent, who during the last 
summer has been abroad and has had an 
opportunity to observe European condi- 
tions at first hand. 


COUNTERFEITING AMERICAN FLOUR BRANDS 

Attention of exporting millers is called 
to a report from the American consul 
general at Stockholm, who reports that 
German millers are imitating American 
brands. 

A prominent American business man 
who recently made a tour of the Baltic 
has informed Consul General Murphy, 
at Stockholm, that German manufactur- 
ers are flooding the Baltic countries with 
flour, and that they are using brands so 
like those on American products as to 
deceive both dealers and buyers. They 
are reported to be strongly underbidding 
American flour prices. 

So far as Sweden is concerned, the 
consul general informs the Department 
of Commerce, the United States is hold- 
ing its own in flour in spite of the ap- 
parently unfair German competition, 
but in other Baltic countries the Ger- 
mans are offering the finer grades at 
prices that make successful American 
competition exceedingly difficult. The 
German manufacturers are using a large 
percentage of American flour and are 
producing a really good article at low 
cost, because of their cheap labor. 

The American business man who gave 
the consul general this information stat- 
ed further that he found a large number 
of German managers in the employment 
of Finnish flour importers and that they 
were supposed to be sidetracking Ameri- 
can flour in favor of German. 

American manufacturers would do 
well, the consul general says, to take 
prompt steps to check the substitution 
of their brands by similar German 
brands. 

We have called the attention of Euro- 
pean importers’ associations to this situ- 
ation and have asked them to warn their 
members to be on the alert so that they 
will not be deceived when buying flour 
which they intend to purchase under 
American brands. We urge that all ex- 
porting millers call the attention of their 
correspondents to this situation and 
sound a warning against deception. 


FEEDINGSTUFFS 

On Sept. 27-28 your secretary, with 
O. A. McCrea, member of the committee 
on feedingstuffs, attended a meeting of 
the United States Feed Distributors’ As- 
sociation for the purpose of discussing 
proposed changes in the national trade 
rules covering transactions in feeding- 
stuffs. It was decided that the proposed 
changes would be put in shape by a com- 





mittee, and that later a conference would 
be asked between committees of the Feed 
Distributors’ Association, the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, and the 
Federation, to consider these proposed 
changes. 

The members of the Federation com- 
mittee on feedingstuffs have been re- 
quested to secure from millers their 
views as to the tentative standards adopt- 
ed by the Association of Feed Control 
Officials at its last annual meeting, which 
tentative standards will be presented for 
discussion and adoption or revision at 
the coming meeting of the Association 
of Feed Control Officials, and such 
standards as may be adopted will then 
become permanent standards. 

The great variety of tags for feeding- 
stuffs, made necessary by the conflicting 
laws of the various states, has been a 
source of trouble and annoyance to mill- 
ers for a long while. For several years 
at the meetings of the Association of 
Feed Control Officials we have advocated 
the adoption of a uniform label which 
would be acceptable to feed control of- 
ficials in all states; if found impracti- 
cable, we urged that labels be devised 
which would be acceptable to groups of 
states. We also urged the adoption of 
a uniform application blank to be used 
by all states in making application for 
registration. 

At the last annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Feed Control Officials a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider this 
matter, and your secretary was named 
as a member thereof. 

This committee met at St. Louis on 
Tuesday, Oct. 3, the Association of Feed 
Control Officials being represented by 
Dr. W. F. Hand, Mississippi, president 
of the Association of F Control Of- 
ficials; H. A. Halverson, Minnesota, and 
E. G. Proulx, Indiana. The industry 
was represented by L. F. Brown, secre- 
tary of the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Chicago; E. C. Dreyer, 
president of the United States Feed Dis- 
tributors’ Association, St. Louis, and A. 
P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, Chicago. 

Dr. Hand, as chairman, had performed 
a remarkable work in compiling replies 
to a questionnaire ‘sent to the feed con- 
trol officials of all the states. There had 
been submitted to the feed control of- 
ficials, with the questionnaire, tentative 
sample labels for various feeds as a basis 
for criticism and discussion. While there 
were a few suggestions made for 
changes, it was remarkable to what ex- 
tent the feed control officials voiced ap- 
proval of the plan for a uniform series 
of labels for feedstuffs, and our com- 
mittee will submit a report to the Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials in No- 
vember which will be very encouraging 
as to the possibility of drafting such a 
series of uniform labels. 

At that time our committee will also 
submit for discussion and criticism a 
draft for a uniform application blank 
for registration of feeds, which we hope 
will be acceptable to a very large num- 
ber, if not to all, the feed control of- 
ficials. We hope ultimately to secure 
also a uniform date for registration. 

As the committee was appointed by 
the Association of Feed Control Officials, 
our report must of course be made to 
that organization, and the character of 
the report which is to be made public 
will be determined by it after consider- 
ing the report. Your secretary feels free 
to state, however, that very great prog- 
ress has been made on this question. 


CROP IMPROVEMENT 


This question is beginning to receive 
the consideration which its importance 
demands. At a number of millers’ meet- 
ings recently the question of improve- 
ment in the character of wheat seeded 
has been discussed and steps taken to 
secure co-operation of state experiment 
stations, farm organizations, grain deal- 
ers and millers toward securing an im- 
provement in the quality of wheat raised. 


TRANSPORTATION 

In compliance with the instructions of 
the annual meeting of directors and dele- 
gates your secretary, acting with the 
chairman of the committee on transpor- 
tation, prepared to file an intervening 
petition in the case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission known as Docket 
I. C. C. 13510, being a case brought by 
the Board of Trade of the City of Chi- 
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cago, the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, et al. The purpose sought by us 
was to secure equal rates on wheat and 
flour for export. The original petition, 
however, was withdrawn, and the matter 
was then referred to members of the 
committee on transportation by its chair- 
man, and later to the members of the 
board of directors, as to what course of 
action had best be taken. 

The transportation committee and a 
majority of the board of directors con- 
curred in the suggestion by E. S. Wag- 
ner, chairman of the committee on trans- 
portation, that an effort be made to have 
the principal carriers agree to make the 
export rates on wheat and flour uniform, 
and Mr. Wagner, in company of James 
C. Jeffery, of Jeffery, Campbell & Clark, 
commerce counsel, called upon executives 
of leading railroad companies in the 
East; this matter will be covered by Mr, 
Wagner in his report, and it will be in 
order for this meeting to give further in- 
structions to the transportation commit- 
tee. 

When Service Order No. 23 was pub- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce Coin- 
mission our attention was called to the 
fact that no special provision had heen 
made for food manufacturing industries 
being given a preferred position in the 
distribution of fuel. We at once wired 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and as Mr. Wagner was in the East he 
called at the office of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, at Washington, and 
had satisfactory interviews with those in 
charge of arrangements for fuel distri- 
bution. No doubt this was partly re- 
sponsible for industries manufacturing 
human food being given preference at 
the head of the list after special re- 
quirements were provided for. Informa- 
tion regarding arrangements for fuel 
distribution was given to our members 
in Bulletin No. 276. 

A few of our members have called at- 
tention to the inconvenience and delay in 
freight shipments as a result of car 
shortage. One of these members makes 
the suggestion that the Federation should 
appeal to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in an effort to have the minimum 
on interstate shipments of flour increased 
to 60,000 Ibs, leaving the intrastate mini- 
mum at 40,000 Ibs. There is a decided 
difference of opinion among millers as 
to the advisability of asking for a mini- 
mum of 60,000 lbs, and the subject is 
brought to your attention for discussion 
and action. 

At the annual meeting in April your 
officers were instructed to investigate the 
advisability of employing commerce 
counsel on a retainer basis. Acting with 
E. S. Wagner, chairman of the cominit- 
tee on transportation, we have recom- 
mended to President Roos the employ- 
ment of Jeffery, Campbell & Clark, 
commerce counsel, First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, as commerce counsel 
for the Federation on the basis of a re- 
tainer of $1,000 per year, a per diem fee 
to be paid when they appear for us be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, etc. Under the terms of the re- 
tainer Jeffery, Campbell & Clark will be 
available at all times for conference with 
your officers and the committee on trans- 
portation matters. President Roos las 
approved the recommendation of your 
committee and it is for the meeting to 
decide whether this appointment will be 
made. 

FINANCES 

On Sept. 30, 1922, there was a balance 
in the Federation treasury of $8,487.19. 
The secretary has in hand $500 of Fed- 
eration funds for current expenses, mak- 
ing the total Federation funds availalle 
on Sept. 30, 1922, $8,987.19. 

The fund created for the Millers’ 
Emergency Defense Committee has been 
drawn upon only for such travelling ex- 
penses as were incurred in connection 
with Shipping Board matters, etc. The 
amount in this fund on Sept. 30, 1922, 
was $3,185.88. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The New York State Millers’ Associa- 
tion has withdrawn from affiliation with 
the Federation; this reduced our affiliat- 
ed membership by 31, and 25 members 
belonging to other affiliated organiza- 
tions have also withdrawn, and 8 indi- 
vidual members have withdrawn. Fifty- 
four new affiliated members and 5 new 
individual members have been added, 
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our total membership at this date being 


1,447. 
LEGISLATION 

he decimal weight bill (H. R. 7103), 
ain was again introduced by the Hon. 
A. H. Vestal at the opening session of 
the last Congress, again failed to re- 
ceive consideration by the House of 
Representatives. The House committee 
on coinage, weights and measures, of 
which Mr. Vestal is chairman, reported 
favorably on the bill many months ago, 
and although Mr. Vestal had been prom- 
ised an opportunity to bring the bill up, 
such ony. was not given and Con- 
gress adjourne without action. 

This makes it necessary again to intro- 
duce the bill at the next session of Con- 
gress. In view of the lack of opposition 
to the measure it is difficult to account 
for the treatment of this bill. 

The tariff bill finally passed the House 
and Senate and was signed by the Presi- 
dent during September. It provided for 
specific duties on wheat and flour import- 
ed into the United States, the duty on 
wheat being 30c per bu and on flour 78c 
per 100 lbs. It is felt that the duty thus 
provided will afford ample protection 
for American millers. 

The new Capper-Tincher law, having 
for its purpose the regulation of grain 
exchanges, was passed by Congress and 
signed by the President during Septem- 
ber. Its proponents have expressed con- 
fidence that its administration will do 
away with the abuses in future trading 
about which there has been so much 
complaint. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE RATES 


Our attention has been called to the 
fact that telegraph and telephone rates, 
advanced during the war, have not been 
reduced. We believe that we could se- 
cure the co-operation of a number of 
other allied industries in an effort to 
have the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion review the question of telegraph and 
telephone rates, with a view to reducing 
same, and ask that this meeting give 
this matter consideration. 


BLEACHED AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 


Attention of millers is called to the 
fact that where bleached flour is used in 
the manufacture of self-rising flour, and 
such flour is shipped in interstate com- 
merce, the label on each package should 
indicate that the flour is bleached. 


“SHIPMENT AT ONCE” 


At the last annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, that or- 
ganization passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That the term ‘Shipment at 
once’ be construed to mean the same as 
‘Immediate,’ that is, within three days of 
receipt of instructions, including the 
date of receipt thereof by the seller, and 
that the Millers’ National Federation be 
— to accept a similar construc- 
ion.” 

As suggested, the question of the 
adoption of this definition is submitted 
for consideration of the meeting. 


VISIT OF DR. VAN PESKI 


Dr. Vincent Van Peski, secretary of 
the Association of Netherlands Flour 
Importers, Rotterdam, Holland, is at 
present in the United States. We had 
the pleasure of spending several hours 
with Dr. Van Peski discussing matters 
of interest between American millers and 
importers of American flour in Holland. 

Dr. Van Peski’s organization is anxious 
that there should be a uniform sales 
contract covering transactions between 
American millers and Dutch importers, 
and we stated to him, as was stated to 
Mr. Luchsinger, at the Kansas City con- 
vention, that we would very gladly con- 
sider any suggestions made by his or- 
ganization along this line, but felt that 
it would be better to have both organiza- 
tions of flour importers in Holland agree 
upon a form before submitting it to the 
Federation. 

Dr. Van Peski made the suggestion 
that American millers, as represented in 
the Federation, could profitably support 
a publication known as Cerealia, a week- 
ly trade publication published at Rotter- 

am and supported by 32 of the various 
trade organizations in MHolland. It 
reaches boards of trade, legations, con- 
sulates, and individual subscribers in 
Holland, France, Belgium, Germany, 
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Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
etc. 

The suggestion made by Dr. Van Peski 
is that one or more pages be printed in 
this Cerealia weekly, in English, giving 
such information as to flour, etc., as de- 
sired, and carrying advertising of such 
mills as cared to take advantage of such 
an opportunity. The cost would be $30 
per page, per week, and Dr. Van Peski 
seems quite sanguine that if millers 
would follow this plan the sale of Ameri- 
can flour not only in Holland but in the 
countries named would be greatly in- 
creased. 

Dr. Van Peski’s arrangements will not 
permit of his attending our meeting on 
Oct. 19-20, but we are trying to arrange 
to have him present at the dedication 
of the flour pier at Philadelphia on 
Oct. 21. 


Report of Export Agent 

The report of the export agent, F. H. 
Price, was in part as follows: 

Consignments of flour to the principal 
European flour markets have been re- 
sumed to a considerable extent during 
the past several months, resulting in un- 
usual loss to exporters, and have pre- 
vented legitimate expansion of the ex- 
port trade. Milling concerns which have 
declined to sell at the prices quoted by 
importers have consigned, thereby carry- 
ing the burden of financing large ship- 
ments stored in foreign warehouses, and 
eventually sold for less than was origi- 
nally refused. By this means a false low 
price has been established for foreign 
flour in European markets, resulting in 
more or less widespread depreciation 
and consequent cessation of trade. 


FUEL OIL TAINT 

At almost every port in Europe where 
I visited there were serious complaints 
of flour visibly undamaged, apparently 
sound, which nevertheless was discovered 
to be tainted by the odors arising from 
fuel oil. Many such shipments had been 
delivered directly from steamers by 
lighter to the warehouse or place of 
business of merchants and distributors. 

The importers buy c.i.f., but they sell 
sound delivered. Their loss of profits, 
commissions and customers arising from 
this source has proved the existence of 
a new hazard which we had never before 
contemplated or anticipated. It is true 
we have heard of this thing for the 
past 12 months or more, but it is also 
true that the difficulties and losses flow- 
ing from this hazard have grown most 
serious during the past several months. 

Some flour is damaged by actual con- 
tact with fuel oil leaking from tanks or 
supply pipes or other such ways. It 
would seem to an observer that it would 
be cheaper not to export flour under such 
conditions rather than carry the burden 
of tainted flour lying in foreign markets. 
A merchant who has made a purchase of 
American flour may be presumed to have 
sold it before purchasing or before ar- 
rival of the flour at his market. Under 
his contract to deliver sound flour to his 
buyer he must purchase other flour in 
substitution of that which arrived dam- 
aged. Ordinary damages can be han- 
dled without impairment of contract but 
this damage is incapable of being han- 
dled except at a loss of market and of 
profit. 

While I was in London recently, the 
steamer Minnesotan arrived from Pacific 
Coast ports with a large quantity of 
flour, said to be at the time about 30,000 
bbls. Every package was rejected be- 
cause of fuel oil taint. The trouble with 
fuel oil taint is that it spreads through- 
out all the flour in the hold, or the ship, 
wherever odors escape from the oil. 
Water or other substances will affect 
only those bags touched. Consequently, 
when we deal with fuel oil damages we 
have to deal with whole shipments or 
whole cargoes, or all the flour in one 
hold, as the case may be. 


CARRIERS’ LIABILITY 


The attitude of water carriers and 
land carriers toward their liability for 
loss and damage caused by their negli- 
gence is a subject capable of almost un- 
ending controversy, but it has a very im- 
portant bearing on the American export 
flour trade. The manufacture of flour 


in Europe from American or Canadian 
wheat and other wheats creates a com- 
petition with which American exporters 
must contend and meet. 


In effect it 


might be said that American flour mill- 
ers compete with American wheat in 
many leading foreign markets. 

American flour becomes more or less 
damaged during transit. One might say 
in a general sense that such damage is 
unavoidable. A traveller going so far 
might and does become travel stained, 
but on arrival. at European markets our 
flour must present a respectable appear- 
ance or there must be a means of ad- 
justing claims with importers and buyers 
for loss and damage. It is very much 
more important that loss and damage be 
prevented. 

Under existing laws and customs it is 
impossible for the exporter to police the 
transportation of his flour up to the 
point of delivery in a foreign market. 
The police power lies with the various 
carriers, who may be assumed to exercise 
that police power only under pressure 
more or less constant. It is the axiom 
of your export agent, and I think it is 
the general opinion of the export flour 
trade, that flour must be delivered in 
European markets fit for immediate sale 
and consumption. One shipment of 
American flour should sell another. 

With those ends in view I conferred 
with every steamship company, and 
sometimes with their counsel in Europe, 
engaged in the regular steamship services 
from American ports, with results that 
must be considered by every exporting 
miller as satisfactory. Nevertheless, 
these results will not continue to be ef- 
fective unless watched with perseverance 
and assiduity. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of protection in this case. 

It is with respect to this particular 
matter that the special form of insur- 
ance enjoyed by the American flour 
trade, known as “all risks,” has a pecu- 
liar importance. Unless American mill- 
ers and European consignees are pre- 
pared personally and individually to 
maintain effective vigilance and to deal 
with the various carriers and situations 
arising from hazards of transportation, 
apart from those generally described as 
“Act of God,” the trade must depend 
upon an effective organization, such as 
now exists in connection with “all risks” 
insurance, to carry on the necessary ne- 
gotiations and police work necessary to 
insure the arrival of flour in foreign mar- 
kets fit for immediate salable consump- 
tion, or to adjust differences by claims 
to the satisfaction of the trade. 

Probably from a feeling of indiffer- 
ence or from a lack of knowledge, or 
from failure to appreciate the conditions 
under which “all risks” insurance is man- 
aged, or perhaps even from failure to 
appreciate the relationship of your ex- 
port agent with “all risks” insurance, it 
is true that during recent years there has 
been a tendency to break up the “all 
risks” organization. The situation is one 
in which, united, the millers will accom- 
plish something worth while, but divid- 
ed, the whole plan must fail. 


DRAWBACK COLLECTION 


The enactment of the new import 
tariff has an important bearing on ex- 
ports of flour. Formerly my office un- 
dertook to attend to all matters of in- 
ternal revenue and collection of draw- 
backs on behalf of exporters. During the 
war the organization was scattered, and 
I do not feel it would be advisable to re- 
create one for these purposes. 

The collection of drawbacks or re- 
funds of duties has been associated at 
various times with extremely unfortunate 
occurrences, most of them, I feel, arising 
out of the unwisdom of custom house 
brokers charging a commission which in 
effect was less than the cost of collec- 
tion. ig | large sums of money are 
involved, and it is important to the ex- 
porter that he should deal with respon- 
sible, expert and efficient agents. I have 
no hesitation in recommending to all 
millers who expect to export flour pro- 
duced from duty-paid foreign wheat, in 
bags made of duty-paid burlap, to put 
the collection of your drawbacks into 
the hands of the firm of Comstock & 
Theakston, Inc., 29 Broadway, New 
York City. 

As a number of millers have already 
written this office inquiring on this sub- 
ject, I asked Comstock & Theakston to 
discuss the situation created by the new 
tariff enactment and they have expressed 
their \ in the following letter: 

“With reference to collecting draw- 
back of the duty paid on imported wheat, 
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flour, or burlap containers, which are 
subject to drawback, we wish to call 
your attention to the following cardinal 
points, which it is absolutely necessary 
for the millers to observe, in order to 
feel sure that they will succeed in col- 
lecting drawback. 

“First, under the present practice an 
application must be filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and drawback 
will only be allowed on exports made 
after such application is received in the 
Treasury department at Washington, 
and it is absolutely necessary that the 
government be notified of each shipment 
for export, so that a preliminary claim 
can be filed at the port of exportation 
before the goods are laden on the export 
vessel, or at the frontier before the cars 
pass the frontier. 

“Second, in the case of all three of 
the dutiable articles mentioned, burlap, 
flour or wheat, the government requires 
an identification of the material used, 
and the miller must keep a book record 
from which he can substantiate his state- 
ments as to identification and importa- 
tion of the foreign material. 

“Third, the wording of the law with 
reference to the use of imported wheat 
for drawback is very different than the 
wording contained in any tariff act in the 
past, in that it requires that a mixture 
of imported and domestic wheat must 
be made, and that no less than 30 per 
cent of domestic wheat must be used. 
But, in the case of imported flour blend- 
ed with domestic flour for export, the 
drawback is 99 per cent of the duty paid 
on the foreign flour used, without limita- 
tion as to quantity of domestic flour 
used. 

“The conditions with reference to the 
collection of drawback on bags made of 
imported burlap have changed consider- 
ably, and there are a number of reasons 
why it would be best for the miller who 
is collecting drawback on imported 
wheat or flour to collect his own draw- 
back on bags, as well as wheat, in that 
he will be saved additional trouble in 
notifying the government, and in sup- 
plying collection agencies with proper 
documents. 

“The further details required and the 
forms necessary to be used in the collec- 
tion of drawback on imported wheat, 
flour and burlap, of which bags are 
made, can be supplied to any miller who 
will take the trouble to write us at New 
York for full information.” 


Committee Reports 

A number of the committees presented 
reports indicating that they had had no 
special activities since the meeting last 
April. 

The committee on package differentials 
reported very satisfactory adherence to 
the Federation schedule. Two corrected 
schedules have been issued this year, one 
on Feb. 10 and the second, still in effect, 
on June 12. 

The committee on export trade had 
nothing to report, and the committee on 
arbitration said that no cases had been 
referred to it since last April. The sales 
contract committee reported that one or 
two minor alterations in the existin 
sales contract form had been discusse 
by members of the committee in corre- 
spondence, and would be presented for 
approval at the next meeting of the 
Federation. The committee on the Bob- 
bitt patent investigation reported that 
no new developments had taken place. 

The committee on legislation reported 
that no proper had been made in Con- 
gress with the decimal weight bill, despite 
the efforts of Mr. Vestal to bring it be- 
fore the House. The committee stated 
its belief that the new tariff bill affords 
ample protection on wheat flour, and will 
be satisfactory to millers generally. 


Committee on Insurance 

The report of L. E. Moses, chairman 
of the committee on insurance, was as 
follows: 

Your committee on insurance has had 
no particular problems to solve. 

At my request, as chairman, the mem- 
bers of the committee expressed them- 
selves on a few questions as to the posi- 
tion we might take in suggesting reports 
by the different mutual companies with 
whom we place our risks. The majority 
of our committee is of the opinion that 
the millers’ mutual fire insurance com- 
panies should advise the Millers’ Na- 
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tional Federation by proper reports as 
to the kind and percentages of risk and 
the different lines that their policies cov- 
er, so that the milling and grain interests 
may be informed as to the various out- 
side risks that are written, as compared 
with the milling and grain risks. We 
believe all millers will be in a better po- 
sition to commend or criticize any in- 
dividual company if such a report is 
submitted to us annually. 

The report might prevent any serious 
mistake being made, and possibly give 
information that would in turn be of 
benefit. ‘This question is for your con- 
sideration. 

The position taken by the state of New 
York in providing a fund for group in- 
surance was submitted to the New York 
member of your committee, and Mr. 
Duffett reported that he found there 
was quite an inclination on the part of 
the mills to insure with the state insur- 
ance fund, providing a total premium 
of the required $30,000 could be obtained. 


Feedingstuffs Law 

The matter of current tentative stand- 
ards, as issued in October a year ago by 
the Association of Feed Control Officials 
at its annual Washington meeting, is the 
one subject of importance to our indus- 
try with which your committee has to 
deal. ‘These tentative feed standards, 
having been under observation and study 
for the past year, will be finally adopted 
or revised at the annual Washington 
meeting to be called the latter part of 
October or some time during November. 
The members of your committee will 
make an effort to attend this Washing- 
ton meeting in a body, and would appre- 
ciate the moral support of any mills that 
care to send representatives to this 1922 
meeting of the feed control officials. 

At the Washington meeting of October, 
1921, there were 18 states represented, 
but only 12 delegates remained to vote 
on the wheat feed byproduct standards, 
with a final record of 10 in favor of the 
tentative standards and two against. 
You will recall that these standards were 
built upon the principle of “thou shalt 
not,” ignoring the requirements of an 
affirmative nature as represented in the 
feeding utility of protein and fat, and 
were as follows: 


Maximum 

fiber 

per cent 

Standard middlings ........ceeceseeeee 9. 
Piour midG@linge ..ccccccccccccscccveses 6.0 
PROG GOS .nvceccccccccccesvcescessseese 4.0 
Brown BHOrts ..ccscccccccccescccvcvece 6.5 
Gray Ghorts ..ccccccccccccccccccvceccce 5.5 
White ghorts ...cccccccccscccccccsscces 3.5 
Wheat mixed feed ....ccccccccccccccces 8.5 


The final disposition of the foregoing 
tentative standards will be in the hands 
of the following executive committee: L. 
A. Fitz, Kansas; J. K. Haywood, Wash- 
ington; W. K. Stroud, Wisconsin, and E. 
G. Proulx, Indiana. 

Your committee will protest this year, 
as it did last, that the adoption of any 
standards for wheat feeds is unneces- 
sary, as fundamentally a _ byproduct 
should not be standardized for merchan- 
dising purposes, especially when influ- 
enced so potently by the chemical changes 
in the wheat berry from year to year as 
well as by the natural differences pre- 
vailing in the various wheats. 

Possibly the best solution of the prob- 
lem would be the adoption of the label 
law, so called, in which some of the 
states rule through their feed control 
officials that the purchaser is sufficiently 
protected if the contents of the feed are 
registered with the authorities and plain- 
ly shown on the sack in the analyses, but 
the product must run true to the guar- 
anty. 

Some mills, especially from the South- 
west, have suggested to your committee 
that complaints against the maximum 
fiber standards could be eliminated if re- 
vised 1% per cent higher by the executive 
committee of the feed control officials. 
Your committee welcomes further ex- 
pression of your opinions anent the ap- 
proaching Washington meeting, so that 
the matter may be handled intelligently 
and with the utmost fairness to the agri- 
cultural and live stock interests, to the 
chemists and to the millers themselves. 

It is gratifying to know that the spe- 
cial committee appointed a year ago by 
the feed control officials to draft a uni- 
form label for feedingstuffs and to 
evolve an application blank for registra- 
tion of feeds is making substantial prog- 
ress under the guidance of Dr. W. F. 
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Hand, of Mississippi, president of the 
Association of Feed Control Officials. 
We are fortunate in having Secretary 
Husband as a member of this commit- 
tee. The problem of this committee is 
successfully to draft a set of labels des- 
ignating feedingstuffs and to write a 
uniform application blank that will be ac- 
ceptable to all feed control officials in 
the United States. The report and rec- 
ommendations of this important commit- 
tee will probably be released at the ap- 
proaching Washington meeting of feed 
control officials. 

The United States Feed Distributors’ 
Association held its annual meeting in 
Chicago on Sept. 27-28. The members 
of your committee were invited to attend 
the convention, as the programme con- 
templated proposed revisions in the na- 
tional trade rules covering transactions 
in feedingstuffs. Due to press of other 
business the convention finally decided 
that instead of open discussion of pro- 
posed changes in the national trade rules 
—— transactions in feedingstuffs as 
originally drawn in March, 1921, by joint 
committees of the United States Feed 
Distributors’ Association, the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association and the 
Millers’ National Federation, the matter 
had better be left for future conference 
by representatives of the three interested 
associations. Under the circumstances, 
your committee is not in position to de- 
fine in this report what the proposed 
changes are, nor to make any suggestions 
for your guidance. The national trade 
rules of March, 1921, necessarily remain 
acon? all transactions in feed- 
ingstuffs. 


Crop Improvement 

The work in connection with crop im- 
provement has been centered in three 
organizations: the Spring Wheat Crop 
Association, the Rust Prevention Asso- 
ciation, and the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association. The Spring 
Wheat Crop Association is confining its 
activities entirely to the spring wheat 
area of the Northwest, and is co-ordinat- 
ing its efforts in very close harmony with 
the work being done by the agricultural 
colleges, farm bureaus, and other agen- 
cies of a like nature, giving particular 
attention to the standardization of the 
raising of better bread wheat by means 
of approved intelligent farming methods. 
The work being done in the Southwest is 
along very similar lines. 

The work of the Rust Prevention As- 
sociation is broader in its nature, includ- 
ing as it does the winter as well as 
spring wheat territories, the work being 
largely concentrated where the menace 
is greatest. 

It is hoped that other localities will 
also become interested in this very im- 
portant work of improving the wheat 
crop of the country. Each locality has 
its own problems and, as we have before 
recommended, we think the proper meth- 
od of procedure is for the millers of each 
oe A to form organizations to deal 
with their own problems, select the best 
wheat suitable for their territory and en- 
deavor to standardize same by organized 
effort. 


Transportation 

At the last annual meeting of the 
Federation, the transportation committee 
was instructed to intervene on behalf of 
the Federation in Docket No. 13510; the 
purpose of intervention being to en- 
deavor to establish the principle of equal 
rates on wheat and flour for export. 

The original petitioners, the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago Board 
of Trade and others, in the meantime, 
however, having withdrawn their peti- 
tion in Docket No. 13510, it was neces- 
sary to pursue some other course of ac- 
tion, and after a consultation with Jef- 
fery, Campbell & Clark, special counsel 
employed by the Federation to assist in 
handling the matter, it was decided that 
three courses of action might be pur- 
sued: 

1. Start an independent action at- 
tacking the export flour rates to New 
York on the ground that they are un- 
reasonably high and that there is a dis- 
crimination against flour in favor of 
grain to such ports. 

Wait and see what action the grain 
exchanges ultimately take in the next 
few months, and intervene in any pro- 
ceeding they institute. 

3. nfer as soon as possible infor- 








mally with some of the executives of the 
eastern railroads to determine whether 
they will not voluntarily put export flour 
on the export grain basis to Atlantic 
ports. 

The members of the transportation 
committee were unanimous in trying out 
the third provision. 

The matter was submitted to the direc- 
tors of the Federation, who instructed 
that your committee proceed under pro- 
vision No. 3. 

Your chairman, therefore, in company 
with James C. Jeffery, called on execu- 
tives of the Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York Central and Erie roads, 
and was assured that the matter would 
be given serious consideration. 

We also called on D. W. Cook, former- 
ly of the Erie, now managing director of 
the Cunard Steamship Co., also chairman 
of the ocean freights committee, who as- 
sured us that should a reduction be se- 
cured on the export inland rate on flour, 
the boat lines would not take advantage 
of it to our detriment by increasing 
ocean rates correspondingly. 

While nothing definite was secured 
from the railroad representatives, it was 
desired to oe the matter before them 
in a way that would explain our needs, 
and we feel sure they understand our 
position thoroughly. 

Your committee now awaits instruc- 
tions from the Federation as to what fur- 
ther action it is desired to take. 

While in the East, the coal situation 
was becoming acute by reason of the 
strike then pending, and at the sugges- 
tion of Secretary Fiusband, Mr. Jeffery 
and your chairman called on J. C. Roth, 
director of the Bureau of Service of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, urging 
that greater consideration be given flour 
mills, or similar industries, than was cov- 
ered by Service Order No. 23 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Roth gave us the assurance that 
meritorious cases would be handled un- 
der the emergency classification of Order 
No. 23, and under date of Aug. 4 the 
Commission issued amendment No. 1 to 
such order, which practically placed flour 
mills in the first general class after the 
special class covering public utilities, 
railroads, etc. However, a settlement of 
the coal strike shortly ‘thereafter re- 
moved any danger of a coal shortage. 

The need is apparent to your commit- 
tee of the employment by the Federation 
of counsel specializing in transportation 
matters. Jeffery, Campbell & Clark, by 
reason of their long experience in han- 
dling business of this nature and their 
acquaintanceship at Washington, are 
eminently fitted to represent the Federa- 
tion in matters of transportation, and 
inasmuch as their services can be se- 
cured for a nominal retainer, with a 
fixed per diem in handling special cases, 
we urgently suggest their appointment as 
transportation counsel for the Federa- 
tion. 


Grain Standardization 

Since April last your committee on 
grain standardization and inspection has 
been inactive. To the best of our knowl- 
edge there has been no proposed legisla- 
tion pending on the subject of wheat 
standards nor any néw rulings on the 
part of the Bureau of Markets affecting 
por! interpretation of the existing stand- 
ards. 

It is true that at the April meeting it 
was suggested that this committee might 
well take a positive stand looking toward 
improvements in the present standards. 
Your committee has felt that the pres- 
ent was an inopportune time for work 
of this nature, owing to the many new 
complications arising in the handling of 
wheat caused by the universal recogni- 
tion of the value of the protein or gluten 
test. That is, while recognizing the pos- 
sibility that in the near future there 
may develop a general demand for the 
incorporation into the wheat grades of 
the protein or gluten analysis, we are 
not convinced that there is at present a 
general sentiment in favor of such a 
change. 

Your committee believes, however, that 
this is a subject which may well receive 
most serious consideration by mill buy- 
ers, and we would welcome expressions 
of opinion pro and con. 


Future Trading 
At the request of your president, B. 
. Eckhart and the rman of your 
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committee attended a meeting of the 
Chicago Board of Trade on Friday, 
July 7, called primarily to discuss the 
policies of the various exchanges per- 
taining to the trading in futures. The 
meeting was attended by delegates from 
the various exchanges, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and 
“ee of the milling industry. 

While there was a free discussion re- 
garding transactions mainly on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, there was little 
accomplished, as the burden of com- 
plaints seemed to pertain to what was 
termed the May wheat deal which had 
culminated about 30 days before. It was 
quite apparent that the delegates were 
not prepared to offer definite sugges- 
tions. The meeting was adjourned with 
the understanding that it would be fol- 
lowed by other meetings of a like nature, 

There is a feeling in some quarters 
that the abuses which have formed the 
basis of complaint by millers as to fu- 
ture trading may be corrected under the 
administration of the recently enacted 
Capper-Tincher bill for the regulation 
of grain exchanges. 


Co-operative Advertising 

At the Federation meeting at Chicago 
on April 21, 1922, a motion was unani- 
mously passed authorizing the appoint- 
ment by the president of a special com- 
mittee to make a survey and otherwise 
investigate the possibilities of increasing 
the consumption of wheat flour through 
the medium of co-operative national ad- 
vertising. This committee was further 
instructed to make a report at the mass 
convention of millers called for May 31- 
June 1 and 2 of this year at Kansas 
City. The report was duly submitted at 
Kansas City, where, by a unanimous 
vote, it was instructed that the sul ject 
be referred to the millers of the coun- 
try by referendum. 

It has been well demonstrated that 
the millers of the United States are not 
interested in co-operative national ad- 
vertising of wheat flour. The question- 
naire issued under instructions of the 
Kansas City mass meeting received so 
comparatively few replies and so com- 
paratively few pledges that the project 
may be said to have fallen of its own 
weight. Your committee was scarcely 
prepared for such an utter lack of in- 
terest. 

It may be recalled that a similar effort 
was made in 1919 to arouse the interest 
‘of the 1,450 members of our Federation 
in an “Eat More Bread” advertising 
campaign, but the committee of 15, ap- 
pointed by our president at the April 
meeting of that year, got absolutely no- 
where, despite a much less ambitious 
programme than that of 1922, based up- 
on a much smaller working fund. 

Your committee respectfully submits 
that there are some things about which 
the less said the better, and the subject 
of co-operative national advertising by 
the milling industry is one of them. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in Septem)er, 
1922 and 1921, in barrels: 
To— 1922 1921 


United States ...........6- 53,108 4,554 
United Kingdom ........... 314,100 230,588 
Other countries .......+... 330,171 125,817 

WORRIS.. ccaivevevecveccere 697,379 360,959 


Total for exports for nine months ending 
Sept. 30, 1922, in barrels: 
U. States U. Kingdom Total 
55,564 631,%: 





January ..... 401,900 $1,821 
February 60,936 377,013 665,111 
March ....... 71,063 570,248 986,450 
APTE ccccccce 62,732 235,326 612,377 
May .ccccsese 67,226 304,057 617,: OL 
TORO. vacencee 47,631 400,856 764,625 
July ..cccccee 43,424 247,022 486,115 
August ...... 39,966 363,131 591,201 
September ... 53,108 314,100 697,279 

Totals ..... 501,650 3,213,653 5,952,380 


Wheat exports in September, 1922 and 1921, 
in bushels: 


To— 1922 1921 
United States ........... 815,033 195,183 
United Kingdom ........ 6,839,005 6,244,576 
Other countries ......... 1,579,442 705,280 

Potalse ccccciceccccvese 9,233,480 7,145,339 


Total wheat exports for nine months en- 
ing Sept. 30, 1922: 


U. States U. Kingdom Total 
January .... 21,476 4,911,110 6,102,854 
February . 25,157 4,251,853 5,602,295 
March ..... 42,291 4,454,258 6,042,073 
April .. 20060 14,391 998,094 1,739,774 
May .ccccee 2,393,007 10,615,685 14,206,759 
June ...+... 1,498,824 6,991,281 11,760,47 
Jaly ccvecee 830,512 6,210,047 9,486,747 
August ..... 1,775,173 7,967,665 11,586,601 
September .. 815,033 6,839,005 9,233,480 





Totals ... 7,415,864 63,238,998 75,761,060 
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THE PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


(Continued from page 378.) 


Such capital to be subscribed entirely by 
the limited number of organizing millers. 

Allot to each shareholding miller for 
his exclusive use as much of the ware- 
house space as he may desire, but not 
less than one complete three-story sec- 
tion. Allot the capital stock of the cor- 
poration in proportion to the space taken 
by each shareholding miller. The corpo- 
ration to operate the balance of the space 
for public warehousing and forwarding 
business for any other mills, large or 
small, throughout the country which 
might desire to avail themselves of its 
advantages. 

The corporation probably should han- 
dle the entire project as a public ware- 
housing and export proposition for flour 
only, and make the same handling and 
storage charge against the stockholding 
members as against other mills using it, 
the shareholding millers receiving their 
service at minimum net cost through shar- 
ing in the general earnings of the cor- 
poration, in case the general charge per 
barrel for all concerned was placed at a 
figure above cost, as it should be. 

It would seem that if such a pier were 
secured at a nominal rental, and were to 
he generally patronized by exporting mill- 
ers, the charge per barrel for handling 
in and out, and storage per period, might 
be made materially lower than the gen- 
eral rates prevalent in Philadelphia pub- 
lic warehouses. Possibly, in view of un- 
loading and loading out charges being 
paid by railroad companies, as is now 
done in other public warehouses, a tariff 
as low as five cents per barrel per month, 
including unloading and loading out 
charges, might be workable. In this case, 
with all the facilities for freight booking, 
quick loading and the opportunity to 
reach a large domestic territory with 
quick service, together ‘with the many 
other advantages accruing from such or- 
ganized effort, it would seem that such a 
project, if well handled, might make a 
material increase in our export flour 
business. 

The placing of export freight contracts, 
of marine insurance, etc., the financing 
for mills by the corporation against its 
own warehouse receipts and many other 
advantages would doubtless add to the 
strength of such a project. 


LEASING THE PIER 


The foregoing prospectus was laid by 
Mr. Helm before Mr. A. C. Loring, of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, and 
Mr. James F. Bell, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Company, at a meeting called for 
the purpose, and since, as you will note 
from the prospectus, this contemplated 
the organization of an operating corpo- 
ration, which would assume the obliga- 
tions and handle the matter for the indus- 
try, retaining to itself whatever profit 
there might be therein, your representa- 
tive felt justified in going ahead with the 
negotiations. 

This pier was found to be in the hands 
of the War department, and the writer 
approached Admiral Benson, chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, to 
secure, if possible, a letter of introduc- 
tion to the Secretary of War and to Gen- 
eral Connor, directly in charge of this 
base. After explaining the matter to 
Admiral Benson, and outlining the theory 
we had as to the increase of our export 
trade, and the ability given us through 
the concentration of export flour to police 
the shipments of flour in the interest of 
the American boats, the admiral showed 
the greatest possible interest, and sug- 
gested that instead of our endeavoring 
to get this pier assigned to us by the War 
department, it be taken over by the 
United States Shipping Board, wherein 
rested real interest in seeing that our 
export trade was increased and the ship- 
ments made by American boats. After it 
had thus been taken over by the Shipping 
Board, he said he would perfect a plan 
under which we could take the pier over. 

On or about April 10, 1921, an agree- 
ment of transfer from the War depart- 
ment to the United States Shipping 
Board was secured. At about this time, 
however, after mature consideration of 
the matter, it was decided by the original 
proponents of the plan, Messrs. Helm, 
Bell and Loring, that the matter was of 
too much importance, too large a scheme, 


to be handled measurably as a side issue 
by them, and it was suggested that an 
operating company should be formed to 
take over the actual operation, in which 
case they, together with a few other mill- 
ers who coal be induced to do so, would 
act as an underwriting syndicate against 
any possible loss on the part of this op- 
erating company, but in no manner to 
participate in profits. It was indicated 
that if Mr. Harvey C. Miller, president 
of the Merchants’ Warehouse Company, 
of Philadelphia, and the Keystone Ware- 
house Company, of Buffalo, might be in- 
duced to head such an operating com- 
pany, the operating success of the propo- 
sition might be assured. 

The writer entered into negotiations 
with Mr. Miller, and after several weeks 
of effort, finally secured an agreement 
from him and his company to take over 
the operation of the pier if it could be 


secured from the government substantial- 
ly as we had indicated. 

Meantime, owing to a new adminis- 
tration, there was an entire change in 
the personnel of the United States Ship- 
ping Board; Admiral Benson was sup- 
planted by Mr. Lasker and the entire 
negotiation between the millers and the 
United States Shipping Board of neces- 
sity had to be gone over again. 

About this time, there arose some un- 
fortunate newspaper publicity through 
the Philadelphia papers, and many varie- 
ties of complication arose. We finally 
silenced all the opposition, secured the 
approval of the United States Shipping 
Board and the War department to the 
transfer, and at the same time, after lit- 
erally dozens of conferences with the rep- 
resentatives of the railroad lines, the 
steamship lines and others in Philadel- 
phia, we secured, on or about July 15, 
1922, the signatures of the various gov- 
ernmental functionaries to the lease from 
the government; on July 3 a final accept- 
ance and signature to the railroad agree- 
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ments, and on August 15, 1922, the pier 
was formally taken over by the operating 
company from the government, the rail- 
road agreements on the same date be- 
came effective, and the matter became 
a reality. 

It has been necessary, owing to condi- 
tions which we could not control, to play 
almost a lone hand in working out the 
entire matter. In doing it, however, we 
have had at all times the best support 
and advice of Messrs. Helm, Loring and 
Hempstead, and the active assistance in 
handling the Washington and Philadel- 
phia negotiations of Mr. Harvey C. 
Miller, president of the Tidewater Ter- 
minal Company. Mr. Miller, since his 
agreement to take over the operation of 
this terminal, has been indefatigable in 
his efforts to carry the matter through 
to a successful conclusion. I feel sure 
that without Mr. Miller’s knowledge of 
the transportation situation, both land 
and ocean, and without his active sup- 
port, politically and otherwise, in Wash- 
ington, it would have been impossible to 
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carry this project through to a success- 
ful conclusion, and I cannot close this 
report without expressing my heartfelt 
thanks and appreciation to these gentle- 
men for the enormous amount of time 
and energy which they have given to the 
working out of this great project for the 
milling industry. 


The Opening Ceremonies 

Puitapevent, Pa., Oct. 22.—An epoch 
in the history of the American export 
flour trade was marked in Philadelphia 
yesterday when, with impressive cere- 
monies, the great army base on the Dela- 
ware River in this city, known as the 
Oregon Avenue Pier, was dedicated to the 
use of the millers of the United States. 
A hundred millers from central states 
and the Middle West, officials of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, eastern sea- 
board members of the flour trade, and 
scores of representatives of transporta- 
tion, banking and other commercial in- 
terests, attended the opening ceremonies 
as guests of the City of Philadelphia and 
its civic and business organizations. 
Chief among the guests of honor was a 
party of seventy millers and members of 
associated lines who came here by special 
train following the Federation meeting 
at Chicago. 

Upon arrival of this train, which went 
directly to the pier side, the guests were 
taken in charge by a large local commit- 
tee, and escorted over the splendid prop- 
erty hereafter to be the Atlantic Coast 
base of the export flour trade. A _ half 
dozen ships were at the pier, and the 
presence on the warehouse floors of a 
considerable volume of flour en route for 
export afforded the millers an opportu- 
nity to study what, in practical operation, 
will be the functions of the new flour 
base. 

Following the inspection trip, a brief 
business conference was held in a corner 
of one of the great warehouses. With 
Mr. Goetzmann presiding, the meeting 
was devoted to discussion of the methods 
of operation of the base for both export 
and domestic storage and forwarding. 
Brief addresses were made by represen- 
tatives of the railways serving Philadel- 
phia, city and port officials, ocean carri- 
ers, bankers, insurance companies and 
other interests with which shippers using 
the facilities will come into relation. Em- 
phasis was given to the fact that never 
before had any American industry come 
into possession of such complete equip- 
ment for the handling or its export traf- 
fic, and many speakers expressed confi- 
dence that the employment of the base 
would contribute much to the preserva- 
tion, even the rebuilding, of the foreign 
trade in American milled flour. 


A COMPLIMENTARY LUNCHEON 
At half past twelve visitors and their 
hosts to the number of more than three 
hundred were entertained at luncheon 
on the pier. J. Hampton Moore; mayor 
of Philadelphia, presided, and following 
luncheon, called on a number of those 
present for brief addresses. Among 
those who spoke were Charles L. Roos, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; A. L. Goetzmann; Edward C. 
Plummer, of the United States Shipping 
Board; Dr. Vincent Van Peski, secretary 
‘of the Commercial Associations of Hol- 
land; George Dallas Dixon and W. W. 
Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Agnew T. Dice and A. J. County, of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad; J. S. 
W. Holton, president of the Maritime 
Exchange; Colonel Earl Brown, govern- 
ment engineer in charge of Philadelphia 
harbor; Walter K. oolman, president 
of the Commercial Exchange; Captain J. 
Milton Hoffman, of the Gaited States 
War department; Richard E. Weglein, 
president of the Philadelphia City Coun- 
cil; Governor Miller, of Delaware; Emil 
P. Albrecht, president of the Philadelphia 
Bourse; E. f Shanbacker, president of 
the Fourth Street National Bank; Wil- 
liam J. Montgomery, president of the 
Eighth National Bank; Harvey C. Miller, 
president of the Philadelphia Tidewater 
Terminal, and others. 
A HARBOR VIEWING TRIP 
At three o’clock the luncheon adjourned 
and the visitors embarked on the police 
boat Ashbridge and two supplementary 
tugs for an inspection trip of the harbor 
and port facilities, Fe age J down the 
river to League Islend, upstream to 
Cramp’s shipyard, and returning at five 
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o'clock to the foot of Chestnut Street, 
whence the visitors proceeded to their 
headquarters at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. 
A NOTABLE QINNER 

The day’s entertainment reached its 
climax in a handsome dinner given at the 
Bellevue-Stratford in honor of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation and invited 

ests. Hosts for the occasion were the 

hiladelphia Board of Trade, William M. 
Coates, president; the Bourse of Phila- 
delphia, Emil P. Albrecht, president; the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, Alba 
B. Johnson, president; the Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia, Walter K. 
Woolman, president; George F. Sproule, 
director department of wharves, docks 
and ferries, and president Port of Phila- 
delphia Ocean Traffic Bureau; the Export 
Club, Kerro Know, president; the Gro- 
cers’ and Importers’ Exchange of Phila- 
delphia, James Hewitt, president; the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, John I. Coul- 
bourn, president; the Philadelphia Mari- 
time Exchange, J. S. W. Holton, presi- 
dent; and the Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board, John G. Williams, president. 

Mayor Moore presided and, following 
the serving of an excellent dinner, an- 
nounced a programme of five minute 
addresses. Called upon to respond to 
toasts, in addition to Mr. Roos, Mr. 
Goetzmann and others already mentioned, 
were L. E. Moses, president of the South- 
western Millers’ League; George F. 
Sproule, director of wharves, docks and 
ferries; Dr. Julius Klein, director of the 
federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington; Representative 
George W. Edmonds; amg | S. Helm, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co; Elisha Lee, 
Pennsylvania Railroad; Charles S. Cald- 
well, Corn Exchange Bank; K. E. 
Freund, United States Shipping Board, 
and others. 


THE ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 


The exceptional arrangements for the 
entertainment of Philadelphia guests on 
the occasion were directed by a local com- 
mittee made up of C. Herbert Bell, chair- 
man, and the following members: Eman- 
uel H. Price, A. B. Clemmer, A. D. 
Acheson, Emil P. Albrecht, John J. Egan, 
F. Kimball Hagar, Hubert J. Horan, 
Samuel L. McKnight, George M. Richard- 
son, Walter T. Roach and John A. Tait. 


THE MILLERS’ SPECIAL TRAIN 


The special train which carried the mill- 
ers from Chicago to the Tidewater Ter- 
minal had the unique distinction of being 
under direct personal supervision of the 
executives of the Pennsylvania operating 
departments both east and west of Pitts- 
burgh. Running on Broadway Limited 
time schedule, it was preceded the entire 
way by a special agate engine and, as an 
added measure of safety, was followed 
by a guard engine. So careful were the 
arrangements that when, in the night, the 
locomotive of the special cast a tire there 
was a delay of but forty minutes, and 
this time was subsequently made up, so 
that the train arrived at the pier side 
on the minute, having made the run in 
less than eighteen hours. 

The special, which was provided 
through the courtesy of George Dallas 
Dixon, vice president of the Pennsyl- 
vania System, in redemption of a promise 
made to Mr. Goetzmann months ago, was 
made up of seven Pullmans, baggage, 
buffet, dining and observation cars. An 
added touch of travelling comfort was 
given in specially arranged menus in the 
dining car. In the observation car a 
piano was, by some unexplained leger- 
demain, provided, enabling the journey- 
ing millers to spend a part of the evening 
in lifting up their voices in song. 

Upon arrival of the millers’ special at 
Overbrook, a Philadelphia suburb, it was 
met by a delegation of about twenty 
members representing the city of Phila- 
delphia and its numerous civic and busi- 
ness organizations. From that moment 
until the close of the dinner at night the 
millers were guests of the city. 

Much of the credit for the excellent 
handling of details provided for the mill- 
ers’ comfort was due to N. P. Hoadley, 
passenger representative of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines, Minneapolis. 


THOSE PRESENT 
The following is the official list of those 


present at the banquet: 


Emil P. Albrecht, A. D. Achison, J. A. 
Allen, T. F. Armstrong, Walter Allison, J. B. 


Austin, Jr., Joseph C, Adam, W. 8S. Appleton, 
Thomas F. Armstrong, Henry M. Allen, F. 
J. Allen, J. N. Ashburn. 

Dudley Bartlett, Warren T. Brinkman, 
Hugh W. Brown, M. G. Black, 8S. L. Burgess, 
A. J: Ball, John H. Baizley, Melville Baker, 
Meirs Busch, H. L. Beecher, C. Herbert Bell, 
Cc. H. Birr, E. M. Buckey, M. A. Buckey, M. 
F. Barrick, C. H. Bollinger, Samuel Bell, 
Frank Buck, J. W. Badnew, E. H. Brown, 
Jr., F. A. Bedford, W. J. Bishop, T. 8. Blish, 
F. E. Browder, Harry T. Baxter, B. R. Beale. 

Charles 8S. Caldwell, Charles L. Chandler, 
W. P. Cutter, J. H. Carroll, W. J. Coulen, 
C. H. Chafee, Samuel Clement, R. Connell, 
R. C. Campbell, A. C. Churchman, D. R. 
Carson, Richard Cleary, W. R. Carson, Rob- 
ert Craig, J. W. Craig, J. J. Chambers, 
Frank N. Caven, J. F. Cortelyou, W. M. 
Cramp, A. B. Clemmer, Frank H. Caven, 
H. 8. Claypoole, T. G. Cooper, E. F. Clark. 

James A. Develin, George D. Dixon, Agnew 
T. Dice, R. Dengler, D. E. Dallam, C. Devlin, 
A. Dreyfors, Charles E. Davis, Jr., E. A. 
Donaldson, A. J. Dando, C. F. Dodson, J. M. 
Davison, Charles Delanoy, F. J. Duffy, Au- 
gust F. Daix, Jr., F. B. Drees, Charles R. 
Decker, E. L. Dunlap. 

George H. Edmonds, John J. Egan, A. J. 
Emmons, E. E. Elliott, Jr., Griffith Ellis, 
Edgar H. Evans, George M. Elliott. 

J. H. Faunce, D. Frankinfield, Stanley G. 
Flagg, Jr., M. P. Fuller, Sanford H. E. 
Freund, A. Fassler, H. L, Friedman, Edward 
Flynn. 

A, R. Granger, L. B. Gary, Philip J. Can- 
non, W. B. Gheen, L. G. Graff, F. A. Garrison, 
Phillip Godley, A. L. Geyelin, Filson Graff, 
R. J. Failey, George C. Gibson, A. L. Goetz- 
mann, L. D. Godfrey. 

J. B. Hutchison, Snowden Henry, H. A. 
Hillas. F. Kimball Hagar, William Hanna, 
J. 8. W. Holton, H. 8S. Helm, Albert N. Hogg, 
Roland Hillas, W. H. Hobson, J. W. Honey- 
sett, T. M. Holt, W. K. Hardt, W. O. Hemp- 
stead, E. F. Henson, Nathan Hayward, 
Charles E, Hives, Benjamin Harrigan, H. J. 
Horan, E. D. Hillary, I. D. Halliman, J. W. 
Hardt, Bayard Henry, Albert L. Hood, 
Charles A. Hexamer, W. V. Hamilton, W. R. 
Horn, A. P. Husband, A. E. Hoadley, F. 
Hutchinson, Robert Henkel, T. L. Hoffman. 

N. DeWitt Irwin, B. F. Isenberg. 

Cc. C. Johnson, Robert Jamison, Edward 
Jefferson, Reeves K. Johnson, Livingstone E. 
Jones, Luther Jones. 

Frank T. King, A. R. Kinney, N. F. Ken- 
ney, Dr. Julius Klein, C. C. Kinney, M. C. 
Kennedy, James L. King, N. B. Kelly, D. 
Arthur Karr, B. H. Knight, J. T. Kernan, 
Edward Knighton, Frank H. Knighton. 

John I. Logan, Elisha Lee, J. W. Liberton, 
R. D. Leonard, E. J. Lavino, John Lynn, 
William J. Latta, Landis Levan, C. E. Lar- 
zelers, Edwin L. Lewis. 

William J. McAleer, Samuel L. McKnight, 
H. D. McCarthy, George S. Milnor, A. Mennel, 
A. C. Madson, W. S. Maddox, E. P. Mitchell, 
Walter P. Miller, E, J. Maguigan, F. J. Mont- 
more, Samuel B. Millenson, J. B. Matthaei, 
H. L. Montgomery, William H. Meyle, J. 
Mahoney, L. E. Moses, Harvey C. Miller, Hon. 
J. Hampton Moore, Morris F. Miller, Harvey 
Cc. Miller, G. Ellsworth Meech, H. F. Marsh, 
Charles R. Miller, J. H. Merkle, John Meigs, 
D. J. Murphy, Philip R. Markley, J. A. 
Mauch, Harris Magill. 

L. M. Nulton, H. S. Noble, William P. Nor- 
ris. George C. Omerly. 

H. C. W. Patterson, E. C. Plummer, J. H. 
Peek, Edward Plummer, R. P. Purchase, 
L. K. Passmore, John S. Pillsbury, E. H. 
Price, E. H. Porter, J. W. Purner, M. C. 
Platt, F. H. Price. Walter Quackenbush. 

Levi L. Rue, Charles L. Roos, R. L. Rus- 
sell, Bernard J. Rothwell, S. E. Ruth, W. T. 
Ramsey, C. J. Richie, C. J. Rommel, J. J. 
Rodgers, William Richardson, George M. 
Richardson, W. H. Reed, J. H. Reed, Edward 
Robbins, Victor Rosewater, C. I. Rini, Walter 
T. Roach, J. W. Rawle, H. Randall, Evan 
Randolph, G. Ruprecht, W. H. Robertson, 
R. H. Rodey, Edward Rice, J. J. Riley. 

B. B. Sheffield, Walter Stern, R. C. Sowden, 
H. G. Spear, E. F. Stanard, W. D. Sparks, 
H. C. Stauffer, George F. Sproule, E. F 
Shanbacker, E. S. Stuart, H. S. Sharp, Wil- 
liam B. Stites, D. J. Smyth, William Smith, 
A. D. Swift, E. EB. Shields, Clinton Sheets, 
E. W. Stringfield, S. F. Scattergood, Thomas 
K. Sharpless, Thomas A, Sieber, Carlton M. 
Smith, Robert E. Sterling. 

Cc. V. Topping, Frank H. Tanner, F. R. 
Trafford, C. C. Taylor, William R. Tucker, 
J. A. Tait, J. L. Turnbull, Robert Tuttle, 
Carroll Thompson, John M. Taylor, C. R. 
Troutner, Quinten C. Todd, Morris Tremain, 
Joseph W. Trickett. 

George P. Urban, W. 8S. Unruh, C. T. Van- 
denover, J. 8S. Vertner, C. E. Vermilya. 

Richard Weglein, Charles E. White, J. L. 
Walker, Harold Ward, Simon Walters, Joseph 
Cc. Wagner, Walter T. Woolman, Walter 
Wood, J. H. Wardell, Ernest Wanamaker, 
L. G. West, David H. White, William Wil- 
kinson, Robert C. Wright, R. A. Walton, 
George P. Wilson, C. Y. Wagner. 

Cc. M. Yeager, J. E. Young, W. H. Yohe, 
Dwight K. Yerxa, A. J. Yeager, S. Townsend- 


Zook. 
R. E. Srerrirne. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 


The Millers’ Special 


Cuicaco, I1r., Oct. 21.—The millers’ 
special train left Chicago yesterday at 
3 p.m. for Philadelphia. The meeting of 
directors and delegates of the Millers’ 
National Federation adjourned early 
enough to give those oe to attend 
the opening of the Philadelphia Tide- 
water Terminal plenty of time to reach 
the station. The train carried about seven 
cars as a second section of the Broadway 
Limited. Those who left on the special 
train were: 

F. E. Browder, Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 


kato, Minn; F. J. Allen, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn; H. 8. Noble, Great Lakes 
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Transportation Corporation, Buffalo; R A 
Hillas, Corn Exchange National Bank, Phija- 
delphia; F, Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg (Inq) 
Roller Mills Co; J. C. Madsen, Jackson Mili. 
ing Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis; H. M. Meech 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co; M. P. Fuller 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn: 
H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn. 

E. Plummer, foreign freight agent, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Chicago; N. F. Kenney 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Minneapolis; Charles 
L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co., Wellington 
Kansas; A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ 


National Federation, Chicago; H. M. Allen 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio; Edgar 
Evans, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; \v. |, 
Harvey, International Milling Co, New 
Prague, Minn; George 8S. Milnor, Sparks \Mj||-. 
ing Co., Alton, Ill; T. S. Blish, Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, Ind; Robert Henkel, Commer. 
cial Milling Co., Detroit; A. Mennel, M.nnej 
Milling Co., Toledo; F. T. King, King Milj- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich; F. B. Drees, Michigan 
State Millers’ Association, Lansing. 

H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co.. ana 


Mrs. Helm, Minneapolis; R. C. Sowden, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; FP, 
H. Tanner, secretary Ohio State Millers As.- 


sociation, Columbus; T. L. Hoffman, K:nsas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; A. Fassler, 
Willis Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas; |. |, 
Walker, Larabee Flour Milis Corpor: ion, 
Kansas City; Harry G. Randall, Mi!iand 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; R. E. ster- 
ling, The Northwestern Miller, Kansas | ity; 
Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, !nc., 
and Mrs. Stern, Milwaukee. 

B. B. Sheffield, Commander Mill Co., \\in- 
neapolis; Dwight Yerxa, Pillsbury Flour \|(ills 
Co., Minneapolis; C. V. Topping, secr: ary 
Southwestern Millers’ League, Kansas | ity; 
L. E. Moses, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kiiisas 
City; A. L. Goetzmann, A. L. Goetzmiann 
Grain Co., Minneapolis; H. R. Ward, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. V. I) im- 
ilton, William Hamilton & Son, Caled: nia, 
N. Y¥; George P. Urban, George Urban ill- 
ing Co., Buffalo. 

William 8S. Maddox and Stephen E. I) :th, 
vice presidents Philadelphia National E.nk, 
Philadelphia; Charles R. Decker, Milwaiikee 
(Wis.) Bag Co; J. N. Ashburn, Gibbon (N.»).) 
Roller Mills; H. G. Spear, Mid-West | our 
Mills Co., New York City; C. T. Vanden: ver, 
secretary Southern Minnesota Mills, Minn. ap- 
olis; L. D. Godfrey, W. J. Jennison Co., \\in- 
neapolis; Herman F. Wright, American 1! ..m- 
iny Co., Chicago; E. T. Stanard, Stan :rd- 
Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis. 

F. H. Price, export agent Millers’ Nati. nal 
Federation, New York City; J. H. 1! ek, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Kansas | ity; 
John I. Logan and E, L. Dunlap, Indus' rial 
Appliance Co., Chicago; Charles E. W |iite, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, St. Louis; A R. 
Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills ‘‘o., 
Omaha; C. M. Yager, Modern Miller, Chic:go; 
B. R. Beale, Rock Island Railway, Kaiisas 
City; A. E. Hoadley, Pennsylvania Railr.ad, 
Minneapolis; W. K. Hardt, vice presient 
Fourth National Bank, Philadelphia. 


S. O. Werner. 





UTAH 


Ocpven, Uran, Oct. 21.—Cash prices 
for grain in the Ogden market were 
slightly stronger during the past week. 
Grain dealers and millers continue to 
find difficulty in moving the crop to 
market, owing to car shortage. To sume 
extent coal cars, returning from Id:ho 
towns, are being used in an endeavor to 

t the grain into the storage elevators 
here. Weather conditions have been ex- 


. cellent for moving of the crop from the 


farms to the country elevators, which are 
receiving large supplies. 

Prices quoted today, values including 
freight paid to Ogden on transit slip- 
ments: Utah winter wheat, No. 1 dark 
hard, 84@94c bu; Utah white wheat, No. 
2 soft white 66@76c, No. 1 hard white 
62@82c; Idaho winter wheat, No. 1 dark 
hard 84@94c, No. 1 hard 79@85c, No. 1 
soft white 69@89c, No. 2 hard white 84 
@94c; Idaho hard spring wheat, No. 1 
dark northern, 84@99c; Idaho white fed 
oats, 38-lb, bulk, $1.68@1.78 per 100 }))s; 
eastern corn, No. 2 yellow $1.36@1.38, 
No. 2 mixed $1.34@1.36. 


NOTES 


Fall grains planted on dry lands 
throughout Utah are not growing, | e- 
cause of the continued drouth, accord 1g 
to weather bureau reports. Some what 
in the Cache valley had a fair sti't, 
these reports state, but this has not c:n- 
tinued. 


Opening of the large seed plant °f 
the Peppard Seed Co. at Rooseve't, 
Utah, Thursday, was marked by a soci! 
aig pe at which addresses were mai'c 

y James A. Meville, of Salt Lake, and 
J. G. Peppard, of Kansas City, president 
of the company. The plant is declare 
to be the most modern alfalfa seed plant 
in the United States. It has six re- 
cleaners, with a total capacity of 45,000 
Ibs daily. It is estimated that there are 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 Ibs ot 
alfalfa seed in the Uintah basin this 
year. 

W. E. Zurpann. 
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Conditions in the New York market are 
beginning to show a little improvement, 
and throughout the trade one finds more 
cheerfulness. Brokers, instead of grave- 
ly announcing that the market is stagnant 
ind business very poor, are claiming a 
nice volume of sales for the week, so 
it looks as though they can almost say 
of the market that “day by day in every 
way it’s growing better and better.” 

Freight cars carrying flour shipments 
have been in transit for weeks, and mer- 
chants are a little anxious lest deliveries 
which they had expected to extend over 
several weeks be made all at one time, 
entailing heavier financial outlay than 
had been anticipated. This fear has for 
some time checked orders for flour, but 
during the past week the demand has 
broadened, and orders are being placed 
more actively for forward shipment. 
While the bulk of this business has been 
for 30-day shipment, there has also been 
a steady demand for 60-day and 90-day 
shipment also, and the trade here is be- 
ginning to be interested in future needs. 
The spot situation is still strong, owing 
to continued light arrivals. 

Prices during the week followed to 
some extent the advance in the wheat 
market, and nearly all grades were up 
20@25e. In some cases sales were re- 
ported at an even greater advance than 
this, but these were well-known, stand- 
ard brands. 

The demand from abroad is gaining in 
volume. In addition to the good business 
to United Kingdom ports, heavy sales 
were reported to the Levant, mostly of 
durum clears, and the American Relief 
Association has purchased for shipment 
to Smyrna and Constantinople. Ameri- 
can flours are coming in for a good share 
of the export business, although the bulk 
still goes to Canadian mills. Freight 
rates are now the lowest in a long time, 
and shipping companies feel that when a 
change comes they will go higher, so they 
are urging shippers to book space now. 

Canadian flours in the domestic mar- 
ket were quoted during the past week .at 
$7.50, duty paid, for Manitoba patents, 
but mills are sold so far ahead that it is 
difficult to get flour. 

Rye flour prices advanced toward the 
close of the week, with a very active 
demand. Bakers’ stocks are very low. 
They have held off as long as they dared, 
and sales this week were the largest for 
some time. 

Quotations at the close of the week: 
spring fancy patent, $7.75@8.25; stand- 
ard patent, $6.50@7.25; first clears, $5.30 
@5.90; hard winter patent, $6.50@7; hard 
winter straights, $6@6.50; clears, $5@ 
5.75; soft winter straights, $5.25@5.75; 
rye, $4.75@5.25,—all in jute. 


FISHER MILLS ESTABLISH NEW YORK OFFICE 


The Fisher Flouring Mills Co. of 
Seattle, this week established an office in 
New York City under the management 
of H. P. Piper, assisted by H. A. Stuart. 
This is the only Pacific Coast mill with 
its own office here, and the company ex- 
pects to work up a good volume of trade. 
Mr. Piper is already handling the ac- 
count of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., the flour of which Mr. Stuart 
has sold for many years, 


NOTES 
Charles Kennedy, of Charles Kennedy 
& Co., Buffalo, visited the New York 
market this week. 
Out-of-town millers in New York this 
week included Leo Fritch, of Macungie, 


Pa., and J. A. Walter, president of the 
J. A. Walter Milling Co., Buffalo. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in New York on Oct. 20. 

G. E. Petley has joined the force of 
the Barr Steamship Co., and will have 
charge of the traffic department. 

C. E. Clifton, Washington flour broker, 
was in New York for a few days this 
week, to see his daughter off for Italy. 

E. O. Horner, of the Commercial Union 
of America, and S. A. McKeown, secre- 
tary of the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
returned from Europe Oct. 15 on the 
Celtic. 

Clement B. Stern, formerly connected 
with Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., of 
Milwaukee, but who for the past 10 or 
12 years has resided in California, was 
in New York this week. 

The Standard Milling Co. held its an- 
nual meeting on Oct. 18. There was no 
change in officers, and the usual dividend 
of 2 per cent on common stock and 1% 
per cent on preferred stock was declared. 

The National Biscuit Co. has purchased 
additional property in the vicinity of 
its plant, from Swift & Co. It consists 
of the entire front block on the east side 
of Tenth Avenue between Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth streets. 

The American Relief Association this 
week purchased for the account of the 
Red Cross 550 tons of flour, to go to 
Constantinople for relief purposes. This 
flour was mostly soft winter wheat, and 
the purchase prices ranged $5.50@6.25. 


The United States liner, President 
Harding, which arrived at New York on 
Oct. 20, brought the largest amount of 
freight out of Bremen since the war. 
The President Roosevelt, which arrived 
two weeks ago, carried an unusually large 
cargo also, which augurs well for a heavy 
traffic between the two countries. 

In response to the petition signed by 
a great many members of the flour trade, 
the board of managers of the New York 
Produce Exchange has sent a cordial in- 
vitation to the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration to hold its next annual meeting 
in this city, and the Flour Club has ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Sam- 
uel Knighton, F. O. Seaver, J. O. Wade, 
E. O. Challenger and Walter Quacken- 
bush, to arouse interest in the movement. 


A novel advertisement, headed “Poison 
Pie Insurance,” has been placed in New 
York papers by.Henry W. Ives & Co., 
offering protection to concerns engaged 
in the manufacture, distribution or serv- 
ing of foodstuffs. The recent poisoning 
of a number of people through eating 
pie in a New York restaurant led this 
company to investigate the frequency of 
claims for poisoning by food products, 
and it found that this was but one of 
many similar instances where suits ran 
into many thousands of dollars, and that 
these are paid by the producers quietly in 
order to avoid ugwelcome publicity. 

The report to the American Railway 
Association on Oct. 8 showed a large in- 
crease in freight car shortage, as the 
demand in excess of the current supply 
amounted to 141,252 cars, an increase of 
10,927 over the total on Sept. 30. While 
the total loadings for the week were 
less, amounting to 968,169 cars, a decrease 
of 20,212 compared with the previous 
week, the eastern district was one of the 
few which reported a gain. Grain and 
grain products for the country totaled 
50,553 cars, a decrease under the week 
before and also under the corresponding 
week the previous year, 1,576 and 3,904 
cars, respectively. 

The American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association will hold its annual conven- 
tion in New York, at the Waldorf- 





Astoria, Oct. 25-26. No registration fee 
is required, and every one interested in 
foreign trade is invited. The subjects 
which will be taken up Wednesday after- 
noon will cover trade situations in west- 
ern Europe, eastern Europe, the Far 
East and Latin America. In the evening 
“Banking: The Inter-Allied Debt” will 
be the topic, and the three subjects for 
Thursday will be “Shipping: the Ship 
Subsidy,” “Tariff” and “foreign Trade.” 
All the speakers announced are authori- 
ties on their subjects. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 21.—There was 
a break in the hard wheat famine here 
the middle of the week, when a trainload 
came through from Buffalo elevators and 
was distributed to mills, some of which 
have been close to a shutdown for a 
fortnight. Late as it was, the produc- 
tion of spring wheat flour jumped 150 
per cent over last week. Mills generally 
started in to fill shipping directions that 
have been crowding. The car situation 
has not improved much, and there is no 
assurance that wheat will continue to 
come forward in sufficient quantities. 

If mills could furnish spot flour they 
could sell heavy quantities. However, 
that is out of the question. Forward 
shipment is about all that mills can of- 
fer, and that, of course, is contingent 
on the car situation. Apparently, the 
trade is coming to the conclusion that it 
must take its turn on the waiting list 
and book its orders with mills giving the 
best deliveries possible. 

Some flour has been booked ahead 60 
days. The trade is rather balking at ad- 
vances asked, following grain, but mills 
are not inclined to cut prices. Any 
round order booked is promptly followed 
by hedging. If the trade could still buy 


-at the prices it spurned before the ad- 


vance, sales would run heavy, but having 
guessed wrong on the turn of the mar- 
ket, it is up to them to guess again. 

None of the mills have any accumula- 
tion of clears. Prices have advanced 
10@l5c bbl. Spring straights are quoted 
15@30c higher. Bakers patent is 15@30c 
higher, and some mills have made a sub- 
stantial advance in low grade. Going 
prices asked on hard wheat flours: spring 
patents, $7.75@7.95 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $8; spring straights, 
$7.50, cotton 98’s, local; bakers patent, 
$7.40@7.55, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
first clears, $6@6.65, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6; low grade, $4.25@4.75, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

There is some stringency in soft wheat 
flour. Mills are rather closely sold up, 
and with farmers not hauling wheat free- 
ly are forced to buy largely through 
shippers. This makes them dependent 
on the car situation, as they were not 
when farmers were hauling locally. Ship- 
pers are unable to get sufficient cars, 
and flour orders are inclined to back up 
on mills. However, they are going slow 
on booking ahead until they get nearer 
caught up. The trade is leary of the ad- 
vance in prices. Despite all this, sales 
have been fair. Prices on winter straights 
average about l5c higher, with estab- 
lished brands offered at $5.65@5.75 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $5.75 
@6. Following hard wheat, entire wheat 
flour has advanced 10@20c, and is of- 
fered at $7@7.10 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston. Graham higher at $5.40@ 
5.50, cotton 98’s, Boston, but small lots 
make up the bulk of the business. 

Prices on rye flour have been on the 
jump this week, with the range today 
about 30c above previous levels, and best 
light brands selling at $5.60@5.70 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. However, 
the sharp advance has apparently stifled 
the trade, and inquiry was light. Mills 
are sold ahead, and are satisfied to take 
what business comes their way, without 
reaching out for more. 

Feed prices keep on _ skyrocketing. 
Some mills are caught up on orders, and 
can furnish spot lots. However, the 
most of the shipments are in mixed cars, 
with old customers favored. Bran and 
middlings are quoted $2@4 higher. Go- 
ing prices: spring bran, $31@31.50 ton, 
sacked, mixed cars, * Boston; local, $30; 
winter bran, $27@28, sacked, mostly 
local; standard $33@33.50, flour $35.50, 
both sacked, mixed cars, Boston rate 
points; winter middlings, $29@30, sacked, 
mostly local. Rye feed higher at $26@27, 
sacked, mostly local. Western feeds in 
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very light supply, due to the car situa- 
tion. This has forced prices abnormally, 
with ground oats offered at $36 ton and 
corn meal at $35, both bulk basis. Corn 
meal, table quality, $2 per 100 lbs, small 
lots. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PRIS WOOK .cccccccsccccecés 8,400 45 
Bee EE, 6 5.0.00:0006000 40008 5,100 27 


Of this week’s total, 6,200 bbls are 
spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 700 
rye. 

NOTES 

The Chamber of Commerce has sent 
out an appeal to shippers to aid in reliev- 
ing the car shortage. It is summarized 
under six points, as follows: load and un- 
load cars with all disptach; load cars to 
capacity; order cars in advance for ac- 
tual needs only; issue bills of lading 
promptly; have order bills of lading 
ready for immediate surrender on arrival 
of car;. place reconsignment order 
promptly and, if possible, in advance of 
car. 

Figures given out by the New York 
state department of farms and markets 
indicate a crop of buckwheat well above 
the 10-year average and showing a better 
yield than in 1921 or 1920. Corn, while 
above the average, is below the 1921 
crop. Oats, while showing a better yield 
than in 1921, a notably poor oat year 
here, are below the 10-year average. 
Both winter wheat and rye are below 
average. Hay shows a big yield, and 
above both last year and the 10-year av- 
erage. 

T. W.. Knapp. 


BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., Oct. 21.—Very little 
business was reported this week. Buyers 
as a rule have taken all the flour they 
will require until recent purchases arrive. 

Cars now arriving are loaded to ca- 
pacity to 10 per cent over. This is help- 
ing out to a considerable extent. Motor 
transportation from Buffalo to near-by 
points is being used extensively to re- 
lieve the situation, but this is expensive 
and not wholly satisfactory. © 

The mills increased their output ma- 
terially this week, but unfilled orders are 
piling up. The car situation has stif- 
fened prices, and less cutting has been 
reported this week than for a long time. 
There was practically no change in quo- 
tations, except in rye flour, which was 
about 25c higher. Local retail prices 
were strong. Most mills are holding for 
$7.75 in paper ¥’s for finest family 
patents. 

Kansas mill representatives here re- 
port fairly good business this week, but 
at easier prices. Short patent was quot- 
ed today at $6.40@7.10, and standard 
patent $5.50@6.60, Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds were again advanced sharp- 
ly as the demand is good, with trans- 
portation conditions the dominating fac- 
tor. 

Corn meal coarse feed was advanced 
$3 ton, and there was a rush of orders 
this week, with the mills favoring old 
customers. Hominy feed very scarce, 
and followed the upward trend in other 
corn goods. Gluten feed in good demand 
and very strong. Cottonseed meal mov- 
ing slowly on account of traffic condi- 
tions, but supply is adequate for future 
shipment. Oil meal strong, and offerings 
light. 

Buckwheat unsettled, with offerings 
liberal but held above buyers’ views. 
Rolled oats fairly active and higher. Re- 
ground oat hulls scarce and strong at 
the advance of $3. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
s.r ee 143,070 R6 
TyMSt WOOK 2. ccccccccceses 86,700 52 
\. SS Peers -- 150,060 90 
Two years ago 146,653 88 
Three years ago .......... 152,115 91 


NOTES 


There are about 8,000,000 bus grain 
afloat here today, with the elevators filled. 
Stocks of wheat in store here are 
about 10,100,000 bus, compared with 
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4,100,000 a year ago and 2,386,000 in 
1920. 

New York state feed manufacturers 
will hold a special meeting in Albany on 
Oct. 27. 


e Washburn-Crosby Co., was in Buffalo 
this week. 

Henry C. Veatch, eastern manager of 
the Kansas Milling Co., is visiting the 
trade in Virginia and West Virginia. 

Charles F. Kieser, of the Casco Mills, 
Waverly, N. Y., stopped off in Buffalo 
on his way east from a western business 
trip. 

Shipments from Buffalo elevators by 
lake to Montreal this week were 1,874,- 
400 bus wheat, compared with 375,000 a 
year ago. 

J. A. Walter, of the J. A. Walter Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., has returned from an ex- 
tended trip to the New England states 
and New York City. 

W. A. Stetson, of the Franklin Mills 
Co., Batavia, N. Y., who was on ’change 
this week, said he could do a nice busi- 
ness if he could get the wheat. 

Heavy frosts occurred throughout the 
state this week, and the earliest snow in 
any quantity in years. Blizzards were re- 
ported in the northern sections. 

A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering Co., returned today from New 
York, after looking over the new Stand- 
ard Milling Co. warehouse at Jersey City. 

D. B. Fegles, of the Fegles Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, which has 
been awarded the contract for the new 
Pillsbury mill in Buffalo, was here all 
week. 

Flour buyers throughout the state are 
being given considerable concern on ac- 
count of embargoes which have been 
placed on practically every line of lake 
and rail. 

Several of the smaller macaroni fac- 
tories throughout New York state have 
shut down, claiming that they are unable 
to secure present values of flour for their 
finished product. 

The A. E. Baxter Engineering Co. will 
begin work soon on a warehouse 30x150, 
costing $100,000, for the George Urban 
Milling Co. The new structure will ad- 
join the present mill. 

William J. Wolfson, Syracuse, has in- 
corporated his business under the name 
of the Marion Milling Co. The new 
company will continue to handle the same 
brands and accounts as heretofore. 

Receipts of grain by lake at this port 
for the week were 10,353,000 bus, of 
which 7,306,000 were wheat, 945,000 com- 
ing from Canada, compared with 10,276,- 
000 bus grain, of which 7,950,000 were 
wheat, and nearly 5,000,000 bus Cana- 
dian, a year ago. There was a free 
movement of grain to the East at this 
time last year. 


James Ford Bell, vice president io / 


E. BANGASSER. 


BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp., Oct. 21.—Barring a 
weak spot toward the close, flour was 
moderately strong and active all week, 
with final prices showing little change 
from Tuesday. A fair business was done 
for both export and: domestic account, 
though much more could have been ac- 
complished had the stock been available. 
The fact that offerings keep light, wheth- 
er the market is up or down, is one of 
the mysteries which the most astute in 
the trade are finding difficult to solve. 
There has apparently been no great pres- 
sure to sell any grade of flour in this 
market so far on the crop, regardless of 
the course of values or the character or 
condition of the goods. 

Three signs calculated to thwart the 
advancing tendency of the market, at 
least temporarily, made their appearance 
this week. They were the bullish talk 
of high officials at Washington, the re- 
ported heavy buying of flour at the ad- 
vance by the New York trade, and the 
arrival of the vanguard of December 
liquidation. All that is needed at this 
juncture to insure a “header” and to 
make it complete is a few words from 
the Secretary of Commerce, along the 
lines of his speech to the bakers at At- 
lantic City not long ago. 

Springs were slightly easier and less 
active, first patents closing nominally at 
$7@7.25; standard patents, $6.50@6.75,— 
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in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@lic less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. Some mills at the wind-up were 
offering short patent as low as $6.85, cot- 
ton, but this was exceptional, as most 
sellers wanted quotations or over for 
their product. Trading was good early, 
but had practically petered out by today. 
Hard winters were barely steady and 
quiet, short patents at the close ranging 
$6.90@7.15; straight, $6.40@6.65,—in 98- 
lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Sales 
were limited because the rank and file 
of the local buyers have no notion of 
paying as much for hard winters as 
springs. They are all right to use as a 
substitute when they can be had at a 
good discount, but at anything like the 
same price the old northwestern thor- 
oughbreds are preferred every time. 
Soft winters were steady and in con- 
stant demand, short patents closing nom- 
inally at $6@6.25; near-by straights, $5.10 
@5.35,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more 
in wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c 
less in bulk. The West was asking up 
to $6.50, cotton, for top patent, but buy- 
ers did not find it necessary to pay over 
quotations for the little they wanted. 
Near-by straights were scarce and in 
good demand all the week, good sales 
having been made as high as $5.25 and 
as low as $5, bulk, principally for export. 
City mills continued to run full time 
and capacity, but reported demand a 
little less active, both export and do- 
mestic. They advanced flour 25@40c bbl 
and feed $2 ton. 
Receipts of flour for the week, 48,535 
bbls; destined for export, 18,172. 


NOTES 


Charles Schmidt, president City Bak- 
ing Co., is on a vacation. 

Of the 322,043 bus wheat received here 
this week, 303,136 were destined for ex- 
port. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co., 
Inc., grain, freights and forwarding, 
who has been bull moose shooting in 
Canada, has returned. 

Exports from here this week included 
33,175 bbls flour and 979,334 bus grain— 
64,000 wheat, 373,877 corn, 40,000 oats, 
485,248 rye and 16,209 malt. 

A bitter intercoastal freight war is 
on, with one line said to have made a 
rate as low as 10c per 100 lbs, or barely 
enough to pay the stevedoring. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to Oct. 21, 1922, 698,816 bus; 
year ago, 436,809. Range of prices this 
week, 80@90c; last year, 45@55c. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.40 bu; domestic wheat, $1.40; corn, 
95c; rye, $1; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the week in this market at 1114c under 
No. 2 red winter, as against 1014c un- 
der last week and 5c under last year. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Oct. 21, 1,025,350 bus; same period 
last year, 866,537. Range of prices this 
week, 80c@$1.20; last year, 95c@$1.11. 

Title to the plant of the Colgate Food 
Products Co., near Baltimore, passed to 
the Federal Yeast Corporation this week. 
The price is said to have been $182,000, 
including a mortgage for $100,000. 


At the close, today, No. 3 red winter 
wheat was 7c lower than No. 2 red win- 
ter, while No. 3 red winter, garlicky, 
was 1014c under No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, or 22c under No. 2 red winter, and 
l5c under No. 3 red winter. 


The Baltimore Flour Club, at its 
monthly meeting last Wednesday, elect- 
ed to membership Clarence A. Schauman, 
a branch manager for Frey & Son, Inc., 
flour distributor, and accepted an invita- 
tion from President Mears for the mem- 
bers of the club to hold the November 
meeting at “Condamear,” his country 
home on the Chesapeake. 


As most of the wheat raised in this 
part of the country on this crop is more 
or less fly or weevil cut, there seems to 
be a growing disposition on the part of 
the local flour buyers to be less exacting 
in their demands regarding the quality 
of shipments made from such grain, with 
the view of making it easier for the mills 
and thereby preventing the diversion of 
much near-by flour to markets which are 
more liberal and lenient in their grading 








or inspection. The flour committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce will therefore 
likely be requested to let down the bars 
in this connection, by giving the inspec- 
tors more leeway. 

Visitors this week were A. L. Jacob- 
son, general sales manager Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co; D. W. Camp, 
Jr., vice president Toledo (Ohio) Grain 
& Milling Co; A. J. Oberg, sales man- 
ager Christian Mills, Minneapolis; W. E. 
Manefold, miller, Fawn Grove, Pa; Hen- 
ry A. Rumsey, of Rumsey & Co., grain, 
Kenneth S. Templeton, of J. S. Temple- 
ton & Sons, grain, and Edward L. Glaser, 
president Rosenbaum Bros., grain, Chi- 
cago. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puitave puta, Pa., Oct. 21.—The flour 
market developed a firmer tone early in 
the week, in sympathy with the upward 
movement of wheat, and limits generally 
were advanced about 25c bbl, with de- 
mand more active. At the close, how- 
ever, with grain reacting, demand has 
fallen off and is confined to the satisfac- 
tion of immediate requirements. Owing 
to the serious difficulty of getting ship- 
ments of flour through, preference is be- 
ing given to spot goods, and slight pre- 
miums are occasionally being paid there- 
for. 

NOTES 

L. B. Dennison, of Minneapolis, sales 
manager of the Northfield (Minn.) Flour 
Mills Co., was here this week. 

N. B. Kelly, general secretary of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, will 
attend the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Organi- 
zation Secretaries to be held at Detroit, 
Mich., next week. 

SamuEt S. DanireLs. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Doutvutrnu, Minn., Oct. 23.—The market 
for spring wheat flour was rather quiet 
last week, but the tone was steady. The 
mill found a little demand for small lots, 
but the call for large ones was as scarce 
as it has been for a long time. The con- 
gestion in transportation has further re- 
stricted business, but users do not seem to 
show much anxiety as to ability to get 
supplies as they need them. 

Clear flour is in demand, but the mills 
are sold up on this and cannot fill the 
requests. Asking quotations were a shade 
firmer last week. 

The durum flour mill booked a few odd 
lots, but found the embargoes on trans- 
portation limiting the execution of busi- 
ness and holding sales to the East down 
to a minimum. Relief from the conges- 
tion would undoubtedly bring a consid- 
erable increase in flour orders. 

The rye flour demand was very limited, 
and sales small. The mill filled the home 
demand, but could do practically nothing 
on outside business, due to the transpor- 
tation situation. 

The mills are well sold up on millfeed 
on orders from both local and outside 
buyers. The price situation was firmer 
here than in the East. The only new 
orders being placed are for small lots in 
mixed cars with flour. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Phils WOOK cccsscscecscvseve 22,850 62 
EMSt WEG co ccccsccccccvvcs 25,790 ° 69 
TARGE FORE oc ccvsccvecveveces 19,875 54 
TWO FORTE BHO 2.00 ccvcrsses 22,945 62 


NOTES 

William Goodrich and O. Goodrich, 
Milwaukee linseed oil men, were in Duluth 
last week. 

Mills and elevators compete for the 
choice offerings of durum wheat at the 
going basis, and they sell readily, but off 
grades are difficult to get rid of. 

Canadian screenings continue to come 
here, being brought in for a Minneapolis 
house which stores them and will ship 
them out later. The market has been 
fairly firm lately. 

Vesselmen declare that the strike of 
sailors has been a complete fizzle. Very 
few of the men went out, and those who 
did have mostly all = back to work. 
No boats have been delayed in their move- 
ment. 

All of the railroad lines at the Head 
of the Lakes have placed embargoes 
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against the movement of any of their 
own cars, carrying grain for eastern ship- 
ment, beyond the switching limits of Dy- 
luth-Superior. 

Complaints are coming in from the 
country quite generally as to inability 
to get cars, and many houses are plugged 
and can take no more grain until relieved. 
Potatoes and perishables are getting 
preference in the allotment of cars. 

The tie-up in transportation in the 
East has caused export dealings in rye to 
fall off considerably, and this has reduced 
the ability of operators to buy it from 
the country, so that receipts have fallen 
off. Cash offerings find a ready sale. 


Some wheat and rye were loaded for 
lake shipment last week, but very little 
other grain moved out. A boat or two 
went to Erie, Fairport and Cleveland, 
but most of the destinations were Buffalo, 
Few boats are loading at the elevators 
today. 


With the railroads barring the move- 
ment out of grain in their own cars, there 
is a scramble to get foreign cars, for ship- 
ment of grain by rail is in demand. o- 
day elevators loaded out for the Fast 
43,000 bus wheat, mostly winter, 7,200 bus 
rye and 7,000 bus flaxseed. 


M. A. Sauter, of Superior, representa- 
tive of the Equity Co-operative Exchange, 
F. T. Hurley, of Duluth, of the Occident 
Elevator Co., and J. R. MeMillan, of 
Minneapolis, of the Northland Elevator 
Co., have been elected to membership in 
the. Duluth Board of Trade. 


Receipts of coal at the Head of the 
Lakes are disappointing, only about 50,- 
000 tons coming in daily. Fears of a 
substantial shortage are steadily growing. 
Anthracite coal is coming very slowly. 
Last year 1,844,642 tons of anthracite 
were received, but thus far this year 
only 111,173 tons have come in. 


The cash wheat market is quiet, and 
arrivals have dropped off sharply. Last 
week the number of spring wheat buyers 
was reduced to one at one time, an eleva- 
tor that had an eastern supply to fill. 
Today there was a little improvement 
in that respect, outside mills being in the 
market. Local mills showed no interest. 
Top grades of dark northern were mostly 
in demand. 


Chartering of grain has not been ac- 
tive the past week. The rate at present 
on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, is 5'%4c 
where prompt unloading can be guaran- 
teed, and a demurrage condition calling 
for $1,000 per day after 72 hours is part 
of the contract. Some business in last 
loading and winter storage is also being 
done, one charter reported as_ being 
placed at 714c. One boat that unloaded 
at Buffalo last week had been tied up 
there for 17 days. 


Judge Funck, of the Duluth municipal 
court, has held that the city ordinance 
regulating the sale of bread is invalid on 
the ground that, while purporting to be 
drawn to protect the public, it fails to do 
so. It fixes the weight for a loaf of 
bread and provides that to determine the 
weight of a baker’s loax it shall be done 
from an indiscriminate selection of 25 
loaves. The court finds that many bak- 
ers do not expose that number of loaves, 
that there is no opportunity to make the 
test, and that the contemplated protection 
is therefore impossible. 

F. G. Cartson. 





FLOUR MILLING IN MANCHURIA 


The Manchuria Daily News of July 5, 
according to a consular report, published 
a statement to the effect that the total 
demand for wheat flour in Manchuria 
was between 450,000,000 and 60,000,000 
sacks yearly, presumably of 50 Ibs each, 
whereas the total output of the flour 
mills in that country was less than 20,- 
000,000 sacks; therefore, to supply do- 
mestic requirements, it was necessary to 
import two thirds of the flour consumed. 
The decline in the flour milling industry 
in Manchuria is said to be due to the 
fact that native wheat is being exported 
and that American flour-may be import- 
ed at relatively moderate prices. 

The article further stated that the ex- 
ort of wheat from Manchuria was mere- 
y a temporary policy to relieve the con- 

gestion of accumulated stocks of grain, 
caused by irregularity in the operation 
of the railroads, 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








CHICAGO, OCT. 21 





FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

seadin Minneapolis brands, % 
a per 196 lbs, to the retail ve 

merchantS ...-+-ereeeeteeeecess $7.40@7.70 
Spring patents, Jute ..cecececceees 6.55 @7.50 
Spring straights, jute .. wees 6.25@7.25 
Spring clears, Jute ...ceees ° 4.50 @5.60 
Second clear, 140 lbs, BORD cccpsccs 3.20@4.00 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ......-- $5.95 @7.00 
Patent, 95 per Cemt ....eeeeereees 5.60@6.75 
Clear, Kansas, jute ...--++++.+++> 4.40 @5.25 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........+-. $5.75 @6.10 
Straight, southern, jute .......-+.. 5.25@5.75 
Clear, southern, jute ...-+.+..++5+ 4.50@4.90 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per a $4.35 @4.85 
Rye flour, standard, jute .......+-- 4.10@4.35 


WHEAT—Receipts, 445 cars, against 434 
last week and 314 a year ago. Hard winters 
strongest of all, and in good demand from 
mills and shippers. Springs in moderate 
supply and demand. Red winters compara- 
tively weaker and not very active. Shipping 
sales were 310,000 bus. Range of prices for 
the week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
2 red. 117% @121% 115 @117%..... @115 
1 hd. 116% @120 110 @114 110% @116% 


hd. 114% @120% 108% @113% 103 y be H 


Ins. 118 @125 111%@120...... @123 
21 B. eveee @115% ..... @ 0.05 seeee @...-.- 
1dn, 118 @132%119 @131%131 @136% 
2dn. ...+- @124% 112%@117__...... 136 


CORN—Receipts, 1,391 cars, against 1,827 
last week and 2,097 a year ago. Demand 
good and from all classes of buyers. Prices 
stronger, due to offerings being limited by 
ear situation. Shipping sales totaled 1,200,- 
000 bus. Cash prices: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 70% @74 66% @69 44% @46% 
2 mix... 69% @74% 66% @69% 44% @46% 
3 mix... 70%@73% 66 @69 41 @45% 
4 mix... 69 @73% 65% @68% 39% @45 
5 mix... 70% @73% 64% @68 42 @44% 
6 mix... 67% @72% 64% @67% 42 @44 
1 yellow. 71 @74% 66% @69% 45 @47 
2 yellow. 69% @75 66% @69% 43 @46% 
8 yellow. 69%@74% 66 @69% 41 @46 
4 yellow. 69% @74 65% @68% 39 @45% 
5 yellow. 69% @78% 64% @68% 39 @44% 
6 yellow. 69% @78% 64% @67% 37 @44% 
1 white. ....@74% 67% @68 45 @46% 
2 white. 69% @74% 66% @69% 44 @46% 
8 white. 70 @74% 66% @69 41 @45% 
4 white. 69 @738% 65 @68% 39 @45% 
5 white. 70%@73% 64% @68% 36 @43% 
6 white. 68 @73 64 @68 48 @44% 


RYE—Receipts, 60 cars, against 23 last 
week and 27 a year ago. Demand from mills 
and shippers fair. Prices stronger. Shipping 
sales totaled 175,000 bus. No. 2 ranged 80% 
@84%c bu, compared with 73%@77%c last 
week and 81% @89c a year ago. 

OATS—In good domestic and export de- 
mand. Offerings moderate. Cash prices, 
with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 45 @46 41 @44% 35 @40% 
2 white. 483% @46 40 @44 32% @36% 
3 white. 40% @45% 388% @44 29% @38% 
4 white. 39% @44 38 @42 27% W35% 

CORN GOODS—Demand brisk. Mills op- 


erating fairly heavy and stocks accumulat- 
ing, due to car shortage. Prices much 
stronger. Corn flour $1.90@1.92%, white and 
yellow granulated corn meal $1.80@1.85, 
white and yellow cream meal $1.80@1.85, 
pearl and granulated hominy $1.85 @1.90, oat- 
meal $3.10, jute, car lots, f.0.b., Chicago. 
Rolled oats, $2.65@2.75 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Demand holding up 
well, but mills have very little to offer. 
Running light, due to car shortage. Oil meal 
quoted at $50 ton, f.0.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

c-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bblis..... 338 237 308 177 

Wheat, bus.... 1,289 472 675 563 


Corn, bus...... 3,780 4,055 3,365 38,494 
Oats, bus...... 1,918 1,560 1,323 535 
Rye, Wiis dian 52 24 38 1 
Barley, bus.... 250 142 111 87 





MILWAUKEE, OCT. 21 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.0.b., Milwaukee: 





Spring patent ...$6.90@7.65 
Spring straight . bas +. 6.40@7.05 
FUE BEER 2dd ids. 053 404s.0.0% erase 5.25 @5.75 
COCR NE US oe ckeees caderciess 4.10@5.20 
KeRGE UIE Seva boa 0 cial y eases 6.85 @7.20 
Kansas straight ............0.06.. 6.65 @6.85 
RYO, SN RIOD ie vis in th cicin he tc.cene' 5.40@5.65 
Rye flour, straight 4.95 @5.10 
Rye flour, dark ........ 3.65 @ 4.60 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs 1.90@1.95 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs 1.85 @1.90 
Corn grits, 100 lbs + 1.80@1.85 





MILLFEED—Steady. Receipts, 2,880 tons; 
last year, 780; shipments, 6,979 tons; last 


year, 7,346. Brisk demand continues, with 
supply still very scarce, keeping prices firm 
at further advances. 
ter bran up 50c@$1. Middlings $1.50@2 
higher. Heavy feeds nominally higher. Red 
dog inclined easier. Comparative prices, in 
100-lb sacks: 
Oct. 21 Last year 

Standard bran ....$25.50@26.00 $.....@15.00 
Winter bran ...... ooeee@26.00_ . 


St. fine middlings. 26.50@27.00 .....@15.50 
Flour middlings .. 28.50@29.00 .....@20.00 
MOG GOS cccecceces 30.00@31.00 .....@30.00 
Rye feed ........- 24.00@24.50 13.00@14.00 
Hominy feed ..... 28.50@29.50 .....@22.00 
Reground oat feed .....@10.50 ...:.@..... 
Old process oil 

MOR caccccacese 49.00@50.00 .....@39.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 44.50@48.00 .....@42.00 
Gluten feed ...... wees @34.85 .....@28.65 

WHEAT—Declined 2@4c. Receipts, 55 
cars; last week, 93; last year, 55. Market 


easier with futures, but receipts light and 
shipping and local demand good. Dark 
spring sold subject to protein test. Basis 
firm on dark northern and hard winter; 
easier on red winter. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern, fancy, quotable 14@17c over Min- 
neapolis December price; ordinary, 10@138c 
over; ordinary northern spring, 5@10c dis- 
count, No. 1 hard winter 4%@5c over De- 
cember price; No. 1 red winter 6@7c over. 
No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed at $1.17 
@1.24, No. 2 $1.14@1.21, No. 3 $1.09@1.17; 
No. 1 red winter $1.16% @1.17, No. 2 $1.16@ 
1.17, No. 3 $1.14@1.15; No, 1 hard winter 
$1.15 @1.15%, No. 2 $1.14@1.15, No. 3 $1.13@ 
1.14; No. 1 mixed $1.09% @1.16, No. 2 $1.07% 
@1.15, No. 3 $1.06@1.13. 

RYE—Declined 2c. Receipts, 58 cars; last 
week, 24; last year, 23. Shippers and millers 
doing little, but receipts chiefly placed on 
sales to arrive. Basis easier, No. 2 spot 
selling at 1c over December price. No. 1 
closed at 78%@78%c; No. 2, 78% @78%c; 
No. 3, 77% @77%c; No. 4, 75% @77c. 

CORN—Advanced 2% @2%c. Receipts, 245 
cars; last week, 289; last year, 291. Local 
and shipping demand absorbs moderate of- 
ferings. Basis firm to fraction up. No. 2 
white and yellow 64%c over December price; 
mixed, 5%c over. No. 2 white closed at 
72%c; No, 2 yellow, 72%c; No. 2 mixed, 
71%Cc. 

OATS—Declined 1@1%c. Receipts, 277 
cars; last week, 286; last year, 354. Offerings 
moderate; shipping and local demand good. 
Basis reduced %c, No. 3 white spot ranging 
1@2%c over December price, according to 
weight. No. 3 white closed at 42@43%c. 

BARLEY—Advanced Ic. Receipts, 161 
cars; last week, 190; last year, 187. Offerings 
moderate and demand fair from maltsters 
and shippers. Black oats mixtures dull. 
Choice to fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quot- 
able at 69@7l1c; fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 
66@68c; light weight, 40@43-lb test, 62@66c; 
feed, 61@63c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1 1921 


1922 922 
Flour, bbls... 58,100 32,520 47,970 29,620 
Wheat, bus.. 72,800 72,900 55,760 32,350 
Corn, bus.... 377,440 414,675 208,036 469,825 
Oats, bus.... 567,200 748,710 447,150 658,475 
Barley, bus.. 254,380 292,005 87,130 69,340 
Rye, bus..... 82,070 31,970 18,210 23,140 
Feed, tons... 2,880 780 6,979 7,346 





DULUTH, OCT. 21 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1922 1921 
Family patent ....... $6.60@6.85 $7.50@7.75 
Bakers patent ........ 6.85@6.60 7.25@7.50 
First clear, jute....... 5.35@5.60 5.75@6.00 
Second clear, jute .... 3.70@3.95 4.25@4.65 
‘No. 2 semolina ....... 6.00@6.25 6.30@6.55 
Durum patent ........ 5.60@5.85 6.00@6.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $4.65; No. 2 straight, $4.45; No. 3 
saen $3.80; No. 5 dark, $4.25; No. 8 rye, 


WHEAT—Trades in spring futures have 
been scarce of late. The slowing down in 
movement has been reflected in lighter cash 
offerings. The transportation problem con- 
tinues to affect business, and the buying of 
cash mostly limited to one elevator assem- 
bling supplies for later shipping. Mills were 
in and out in the durum, leaving elevators 
to care for the general offerings. The volume 
at no time appeared of any real importance 
owing to reduced receipts. Leading shippers 
were in the future market picking up sup- 
plies whenever prices met their view. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of No. 1 dark northern 
wheat, on track and to arrive, in cents, per 
bushel: 


No.1track No.1 to arr. 
Gees BE sv evcvcccs 114 @121 114 @116 
Oct. 16 w..cccede 113% @120% 113%@115% 
Gee, AT cecccvcns 114% @121% 114% @116% 
 * Serre 114% @121% 114%@116% 
Oct. 19 .... +. 118% @120% 113%@115% 
GOt. BO. vvaceees 113 120% 113% @115% 
Oct. BI. ..... +++. 112%4°@119% 112%@114% 
c—— Amber durum———_"_ -——Durum—, 
Oct No.1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
14.. 106 @107 104 @105 92 90 
16.. 107% @108% 105% @106% 93% 91% 


17.. 111% @112% 109% @110% 97% 95% 
18.. wevee @111% ..... @109% 95% 93% 
19... sever @111 coves 95 93 

20.. ...6-@110% ..... @108% 94% 92% 
21... seee+Q1l0O%H .....-Q108% 94% 92% 








Bran up $1.50@2; win- 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 1 Barley 
Oct. 16 2.00. 37% @39% ....@74 46@59 
Ost. 16 .c.ce 37% @38% 73%@74% 50@61 
Oct. 19 ..00. 38% @40% 76 @77 50@61 
Oct. 18 ..... 37% @39% 75 @76 50@61 
Oot. 19 .ccce 37% @39 73% @74% 50@61 
Oct. 30 ..... 38 @39% 73%@74% 50@61 
Oct. 31 ..... 37% @38% 71% @72% 50@61 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-— Spring———, -——__Durum——_,, 
Oct. Oct. Nov. Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec. May 
14.... 107 107 108 92 92 89% 92% 
16..¢. 107 108 108 93% 93 89% 92% 
17 ..0s 208 108 109 97% 97 91% 94% 
18.... 108 108 108 95% 94% 90 92% 
19.... 106% 106% 107 95 94% 88% 90% 
20.... 106% 106% 107 94% 93% 88% 90% 


21.... 105% 105% 106 94% 93% 87% 87% 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c— Receipts—~ -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


Spring .... 478 466 787 502 449 623 
Durum ....1,358 2,027 1,190 1,710 1,873 1,375 
Winter .... 4 4 16 9 83 1 
Totals 1,840 2,497 1,993 2,221 2,405 1,999 
COFR wecces 93 se 3 oe ee 
GOs cocess 54 179 159 ee ee 2 
Bonded... 6 oe es ee es ee 
RPS ccccces 661 315 685 985 471 630 
Bonded 16 oe =" os se ee 
Barley 190 241 248 145 50 70 
Bonded... 7 3 TT es eh e« 
Flaxseed .. 183 168 278 115 209 14 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7~—Domestic——, ——-Bonded——_, 


1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

COFM ccceces 654 1,184 ee o6 ee oe 
Oats ...... 980 5,391 1,947 17 ee ‘ 
Afloat ° 546 es ee oe ee 
RYE ..ceees 3,900 805 303 7 oe es 
Barley -1,009 803 544 92 5 2 
Flaxseed .. 494 734 1,449 ee 1 3 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 21, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks— -——grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1, 2 dk nt 
1,2n § 983 298 196 250 190 411 
3dkn 
3 nor § 152 151 162 30 66 26 
All other 
spring ..1,495 665 1,674 42 166 63 
1,2 a 
1,2 dur §1,349 578 6556 272 126 84 
All other 
durum ..3,112 2,861 1,612 404 624 193 
Winter .... 94 3 8 5 3 13 
Mixed .... o* 63 173 412 493 478 
Totals ..7,185 4,614 4,381 1,415 1,668 1,268 


FLAXSEED 
The future market continued strong up to 
Thursday, when new high prices were estab- 
lished. Top quotations were $2.50 for Octo- 
ber, $2.48% for November, December $2.38% 
and May $2.33. From 4%c to 6%c were 
clipped off top quotations in the late week, 
but even with that net gains of 64% @9%c 
were registered for some of the issues against 
the close of Oct. 14. May lost to the extent 
of 2%c. A steady cash demand was re- 
ported, and the limited offerings of both spot 

and to arrive met ready sale. 





lam Close———,, 
Opening Oct. 22 
Oct.16 High Low Oct. 21 1921 
Oct, ..$2.37% $2.50 $2.37% $2.45 $1.77 
Nov. .. 2.37 2.48% 2.37 2.44 1.77% 
Dec. .. 2.28 2.38% 2.28 2.384% 1.77 
May .. 2.29 2.38 2.28% 2.26% 1.83 





KANSAS CITY, OCT. 21 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


Patent ...cccscccccccccsccccccces $6.35 @6.75 
SPUD. 0 CeCesccdeessedecterecces 5.75 @6.05 
PUGS GIOOE occccccccescccccecscccs 4.60 @5.00 
Becomd COMP ..ccccssccccccccsecs 3.50@4.25 


MILLFEED—Prices unchanged to $1 high- 
er. Supplies light and offerings curtailed by 
car shortage. Slight lull in demand, but this 
did not affect market appreciably. Current 
quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$23@24; brown shorts, $25@26; gray shorts, 
$28 @30. 

WHEAT—After advancing the first three 
days of this week, prices for cash wheat had 
their first setback of importance in more 
than two weeks. The decline on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday was a result of easiness 
in futures and evidence that the substantial 
advance had carried prices to a point where 
milling and shinping demand was restricted. 
Prices on Saturday were still 1@2c higher 
than a week ago for hard wheat, although 
some sales of soft wheat reflected a loss of 
le. Demand for hard wheat was rather 
broad, but competition for offerings was not 
especially active. Millers and shippers were 
the best buyers, and offerings of sound grain 
of fair quality moved fairly well to these 
interests. Inquiry for off grades was small. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.16@1.23, 
No. 2 $1.14@1.22, No, 3 $1.18@1.21, No, 4 





$1.10@1.19; soft a 
No. 2 $1.19@1.21, No. 3 $1.12@1.1 
$1.06@1.10. 

CORN—Demand was urgent the fore part 
of the week, and offerings were disposed of 
rapidly. The ready demand and the light 
receipts caused a rather spectacular advance, 
but prices finally reached a point where the 
demand dwindled, despite small supplies. 
Closing sales were 4% @5%c higher for white 
and mixed, and 6@6%c higher for yellow. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 7ic, No. 2 Tlc, 
No. 3 70%c, No. 4 70c; yellow corn, No. 1 
75%ec, No. 2 75%c, No. 3 Tic, No. 4 74%e; 
mixed corn, No. 1 70@70%c, No. 2 70@70%e, 
No. 3 69%c, No. 4 69c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 29,250 22,100 122,890 53,125 
Wh't, bus.1,503,900 1,517,500 1,092,150 1,505,250 
Corn, bus..132,500 226,250 143,750 133,400 
Oats, bus...158,100 108,800 106,500 154,500 





Rye, bus... 3,300 15,400 2,200 3,300 
Barley, bus 6,000 3,000 4,420 18,200 
Bran, tons. 1,260 780 1,152 3,820 
Hay, tons.. 5,136 TOBE svcccer 336 
ST. LOUIS, OCT, 21 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ek errr cere ee $6.50@6.90 
BORMGOTE ccccccseecessvescceccee 6.25@6.50 
Oe SRP bance ys deesvcendseduses 4.75 @5.25 


PRAMS sc ccvccccccececrcesseneeves 6.00@6.40 

GREBRIMS: cccccccccccceccccscoccees EC SOOE. TE 

Pee GORE occcvanstteracs % Cease 4.30@4.60 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

PRAMS ccccsacasedcdcssvccecccccce, OTRO 

DE «ih een eens eebenseieseeee 5.15 @5.50 

POs GUO cc ccncecccccecececeese 4.20@ 4.40 


MILLFEED—Despite a slight tendency 
toward an easier feeling, particularly on the 
part of eastern buyers, millfeed quotations 
remained firm throughout the week. Offer- 
ings rather light, and rapidly absorbed. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter 
bran, $26.50@27; soft bran, $27@27.50; gray 
shorts, $29@30. 

WHEAT—Largely because of the acute 
situation existing in the transportation facili- 
ties in this territory, premiums for good 
milling wheat remained firm, and generally 
kept pace with the advancing option market. 
Receipts run light, and the better grades of 
milling wheat are easily sold. Receipts, 549 
cars, against 393 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.24; No. 3 red, $1.18@1.21; No. 
3 hard, $1.16. 

CORN—Although receipts were practically 
the same as last week, demand was slightly 
heavier and offerings fairly well absorbed, 
with the closing prices today somewhat in 
advance of those a week ago. Receipts, 314 
cars, against 312. Cash prices: No. 2 corn 
72@73c, No. 6 corn 71@72c; No. 2 yellow 
74c, No. 6 yellow 71@72c; No. 2 white 74c, 
No. 3 white 73@74c. 

OATS—Prices are little changed at the 
close, today, from quotations at the corre- 
sponding time last week. A tendency toward 
strength was checked by heavier receipts. 
Receipts, 209 cars, against 175. Cash prices: 
No. 3 oats, 44@45c; No. 4 oats, 44c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls.. 87,350 133,530 150,630 160,565 
Wheat, bus. 910,280 755,611 675,070 1,567,490 





Corn, bus... 531,700 505,700 432,670 560,540 
Oats, bus... 666,000 484,500 488,440 608,700 
Rye, bus.... 20,900 6,600 7,850 9,490 
Barley, bus. 25,600 40,000 10,800 10,830 





BUFFALO, OCT. 21 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
WOOME MMCOME GRTIMR .cccccccecives $7.40 @7.50 
ST SERENE 50a 605 e605 86 600 0% 7.00@7.25 
POG GEOR boc ivccesevecveersseve 5.50@5.75 
CN SOE oo biec ces aveatctves ee 3.40@3.50 
WO, PUPS WIE ccccccccccesssese 5.25 @5.50 
DE. 243% 4.6.5.6.0460.8463 66> ¢¢ 4.75 @5.00 
TR eer Pee er 4.25@4.50 

Sacked 
BO, Ne GO vc cnzeciccicevcses $.....@29.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... - @30.50 
ll Se ae err @31.50 
OR PNUD gcc cccescctcecs @ 33.00 
Pee GO, POP GO oi co cccscescece @ 35.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... oeee+@ 2.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... ooo + @36.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .........- + eee + @35.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@35.50 
Gluten feed, per ton .........++5 «eee @38.75 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... @ 52.00 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton ....... @50.00 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... @ 3.00 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... @16.00 
Buckwheat, new, 100 lbs ....... . @ 1.75 


WHEAT—Good inquiry, but nothing done, 
as the few cars received went on previous 
sales. ; 

CORN—Receipts were taken as soon as 
offered, and prices reached 2c above last 
week, but the close was easier. Closing: 
No. 2 yellow, 84c; No. 3 yellow, 83c; No. 4 
yellow, 82c; No. 5 yellow, 81c; No. 6 yellow, 
79%c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Steady advance, with a good de- 
mand and offerings light. Sales were mostly 
1%c higher than last week. Closing dull 





424 


3 white, 
through 


and easy: No. 2 white, 52c; No. 
50%ec; No. 4 white, 49c,—on track, 
billed, 

BARLEY—Strong and higher, with a good 
inquiry from exporters and local maltsters. 
Malting was quoted at 72@78c, and feed at 
68@7l1c, on track, through billed; malting, 
73@78c, in store, and 71@76c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—Active inquiry and no offerings. No. 
2 was quoted at the close at 90c, on track, 
through billed. 





NEW YORK, OCT. 21 
FLOUR—Market condition somewhat more 


favorable than for some time. Trade buying 
ahead. Freight car situation continues bad, 
and spot stocks very low. Export demand 
good. Quotations: spring fancy patent, $7.75 
@8.25; standard patent, $6.50@7.25; first 


clears, $5.30@5.90; hard winter patents, $6.50 
@7; straights, $6@6.50; clears, $5@5.75; soft 
winter straights, $5.25@5.75; rye, $4.75@5.15, 
—all in jute. Receipts, 127,923 bbls. 

WHEAT—Considerable uneasiness in mar- 
ket. Car situation bad, and export situation 
confusing. Offers not large. Prices: No. 2 
red, c.if., $1.38%; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.41%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.39%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.31; No. 2 mixed durum, 
$1.20%. Receipts, 1,603,200 bus. 

CORN—Market only moderately active. 
Country offers not large, owing to freight 
situation. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 92%c; No. 2 
mixed, 92%c; No. 2 white, 92%c. Receipts, 
683,200 bus. 

OATS—Little individual feature to market. 
Cash situation not considered particularly 
strong, but the movement was moderate. 
Prices: No. 2 white, 58c; No. 3 white, 57c; 
No. 4 white, 55c. Receipts, 616,000 bus. 





BOSTON, OCT. 21 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks; 
Spring patents, special short...... $8.00@8.25 
Spring patents, standard 7.00 @8.65 
Spring first clears 5.50 @6.25 


Hard winter patents .....++.++++5 6.20@7.25 
Soft winter patents ......6.+e++5- 6.15 @7.25 
Soft winter straights ..........+.+++ 5.50@6.35 
Soft winter clears ........ceeese8 5.25@5.75 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.25 @5.65 


MILLFEED—Sharp demand and light of- 
ferings of wheat feeds. Spring bran, $29.50 
@31 for pure and $29@29.50 for standard; 
winter bran, $30.50@31; middlings, $30@38; 
mixed feed, $30@36; red dog, $36.50; gluten 
meal, $50.45; gluten feed, $40.20; hominy 
feed, $35.50; stock feed, $34.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $16; cottonseed meal, $48.25 @53.50; 
linseed meal, $53.50,—all in 100's., 

CORN MEAL—Market firm for granulated 
yellow, with good demand at $2.20; bolted 
yellow, $2.15; feeding meal and cracked corn, 
$1.90,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Demand good, with market 
firmer at $2.95 for rolled and $3.24 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7 Receipts— r—Stocks—, 

1922 192 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.... 41,775 19,150 ..... «sere 
Wheat, bus... 16,900 166,100 5,454 235, : 
Comm, BUB.cecs sesse ht eee 3,8 
Oats, bus..... 31,160 16,095 421,109 11, 332 
Rye, WUs..0... 2,120 1,200 1,475 1,220 
Millfeed, tons. 100 : ary ae re ee 
Oatmeal, cases 1,320 ...42 eevee cevve 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Oct. 21: 40,000 bus oats to Liverpool, 
50,000 to London, 50,000 to Antwerp, 20,000 
to Rotterdam and 120,000 to Hull; 499 sacks 
flour to Liverpool and 16,016 to Pirzus. 





TOLEDO, OCT. 21 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $5.70@6.10; spring, $6.55@ 
6.75; Kansas, $6.30. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran .......++.-. $29.00@30.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed 29.50@31.50 
Winter wheat middlings 30.00 @33.00 

WHEAT—Receipts, 64 cars, 49 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 66 cars, 61 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 24 cars, 23 contract, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 332,000 148,000 48,000 26,000 
Corn, bus.... 83,000 36,000 17,000 17,000 
Oats, bus.... 49,000 29,000 54,000 66,000 





BALTIMORE, OCT, 21 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent .......+e.eeeee $7.00 @7.25 
Spring standard patent ........+..--. 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.90 @7.15 
Hard winter straight ........+.+.. 6.40@6.65 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.00 @6.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.10@56.35 
Rye flour, white .......eceeeeeeee 56@5.25 
Rye flour, standard ........esee6+ 3. 95 @4.35 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .........6-06. 


City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight 

MILLFEED—Firm, but quiet. 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 





Quotations, 
spring bran, $29.50 
@30.50; soft winter bran, $30@31; standard 
middlings, $31@32; flour middlings, $32@33; 


red dog, $37@38; city mills’ middlings, $31 
@32. 


demand and move- 
322,043 bus; exports, 


WHEAT—Irregular; 
ment light. Receipts, 
64,000; stock, 1,457,706. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $1.30%; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.19; October, $1.19; range 
of southern for week, 80c@$1.20. 

CORN—Advanced \c; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 285,494 bus; exports, 
373,877; stock, 237,534. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow or better, track, 91c; con- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





tract spot, 84%c; No. 2, spot, 86c; range of 
southern for week, 80@90c. 

OATS—Gained ic; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 70,686 bus; exports, 40,000; 
stock, 716,066. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 56c; No. 3 white, domestic, 55c. 

RYE—Lost 8c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 421,086 bus; exports, 485,248; 
stock, 556,913. Closing price of No. 2 western 
for export, 92c. 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 21 
FLOUR—Receipts, 12,981,259 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 500 sacks to Glasgow. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ..........ee00- $7.25@7.76 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.00 @7.50 
Spring first clear .........ceee008 5.50 @6.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter straight ........+.+.+ 6.25 @6.75 
Soft winter straight .........++.+. 4.90@5.50 


RYE FLOUR—Supplies small, and market 
firm and a shade higher, with a moderate 
demand. Quotations: $5.15@5.50 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply, 
and sold slowly at $3.25@3.50 per 98-lb sack. 

MILLFEED—Scarce and again higher. 
Demand, while not active, was sufficient to 






readily absorb offerings. Quotations, car 
lots, per ton: 

Geeta BHR ccccvcccvcccvcvsees $31.50 @32.50 
Soft winter bran ........0.+.e05 32.50 @33.00 
Standard middlings ........... 32.00 @33.00 
Flour aaa coos - 32.00@33.00 
Red dog .......- ° éeeeesvcce 37.00 @ 37.50 


WHEAT—Market aaveseat 5c early in the 
week, but afterwards reacted 1%c and closed 


quiet. Receipts, 840,231 bus; exports, 1,372,- 
944; stock, 1,808,032. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: 
We. BS TOR WERERP oc ccswoscces $1.26% @1.27% 
No. 3 red winter .......0000. 1.23% @1.24% 
No. 4 red winter ......e+.006 1.19% @1.20% 
No. 6 red Winter .cccccccccve 1.15% @1.16% 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky.... 1.11% @1.12% 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.08% @1.09% 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.. 1.05% @1.06% 
Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 


according to quality. 

CORN—Offerings light and market for ex- 
port deliveries advanced 3%c, but trade quiet. 
Local car lots 8c higher. Receipts, 477,481 
bus; exports, 42,857; stock, 548,683. Quota- 
tions: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 85@ 
86c, No. 3 84@85c, No. 4 83@84c; car lots for 
local trade, No. 2 yellow 92@92%c, No. 3 
yellow 91@91%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Scarce and in fair job- 
bing demand, and market higher, influenced 
by strength of raw material. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
$1.97 


Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ 9 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........+e.6- 1.97 
White table meal, fancy ............0% 1.97 
Pearl hominy and grits .........++.ee8 1.97 


OATS—Market advanced 3%c early in the 
week, but afterwards eased off lec under a 
slow demand. Offerings light. Receipts, 
72,152 bus; exports, 20,000; stock, 236,856. 
Quotations: No. 2 white 59@59%c, No. 3 
white 58@58 %c. 

OATMEAL—In small supply and market 
firmer, but trade quiet. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $6; patent 
cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 24 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


Oct. 24 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COLOR. ccccseccccecs $6.55@7.10 $7.50@8.15 
Standard patent ...... 6.40@6.75 7.15@7.65 
Second patent ........ 6.20@6.30 6.90@7.15 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.75@5.00 4.80@5.00 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.830@3.75 3.80@4.05 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Oct. 24), in 
jute, were: 


Oct. 24 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.70@5.90 $6.45 @6.50 
DUPER GOSP .ccccccces 5.00@5.10 5.00@5.35 
CIEE Sivcccnncseececss 3.60@3.75 4.15@4.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1922 1919 

454,390 
463,455 
385,270 


1921 1920 
, er 471,270 335,045 
Oct. 21.... 422,788 482,405 337,220 
Oct. 14.... 436,184 337,220 463,455 
Oct. 7.... 455,834 389,340 355,760 454,390 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


Oct. 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Oct, 38.... soscee 1,430 11,025 4,915 
Oct. B1...0 sever . 2,400 3,130 2,950 
Oct. 14. 3,547 3,130 2,950 ....+. 
Oct. 7%.... 3,425 4,495 3,925 4,915 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Aug. 12. 60 68,990 196,411 210,642 oe see 
Aug. 19. 60 69,140 198,001 219,913 357 eve 
Aug. 26. 61 69,490 177,633 213,412 pee eve 
Sept. 2. 59 67,690 185,121 203,654 see 08 
Sept. 9. 58 62,290 198,596 200,423 aoe bee 
Sept. 16 57 67,440 226,448 217,220 357 357 
Sept. 23 56 63,240 237,135 242,146 wen cee 
Sept. 30 55 62,540 243,011 205,129 ese ake 
Oct. 7. 52 53,900 248,820 194,627 tee ese 
Oct. 14, 52 61,107 248,967 214,266 ea 358 
Oct. 21. 46 41,940 166,356 152,233 336 715 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 24), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Oct. 24 Year ago 
erry $23.50@24.50 $.....@12.00 
Stand. middlings.. 24.50@25.50 - @13.00 
Flour middlings... 27.50@28.00 19.00@22.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@31.00 27.00@31.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $28.75 @29.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 28.75 @29.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 28.75@29.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 28.75@29.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. -+@19.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.00@ 2.05 
Corn meal, yellowt ........+.+.+ 1.95@ 2.00 
ee I, SURES we nGcin eke a 8dnine 5.10@ 5.30 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.40@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 5.90@ 5.95 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... — 5.85 
Be GRE £550506cecceeaeyet 2.75 
Linseed oil meal® ............+. ‘Sen 00 

*In sacks, tPer bb? 1 in sacks. 


tPer 100 lbs. 
**90-lb cotton sacks. sf 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 


December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Oeb. 3B ccccces $1.13 @1.21 $1.10 @1.19 
Oct. 19 ...cees 1.12% @1.2 1.10% @1.18% 
Oat, BD covecee 1.12% @1.20% 1.10% @1.18% 
Oot, BE .ocevee 1.114% @1.19% 1.094% @1.17% 
ty Be cecncas 1.11% @1.19% 1.09% @1.17% 
Oct. 34 .c.ecee 1.11%@1.19% 1.09%@1.17% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Oot. 38 ccceces $1.08 @1.18 $1.07 @1.16 
Oot. 19 ceccoes 1.07%@1.17% 1.06%@1.15% 
Got. BO ccseves 1.07% @1.17% 1.06% @1.15% 
Oeb. BB ccccces 1.06% @1.16% 1.05% @1.14% 
Oct. 38 ....s0- 1.06% @1.16% 1.05% @1.14% 
Oct. 34 ....00. 1.06% @1.16% 1.05%@1.14% 
Oct. ec, May Oct. Dec. May 
BB. cres $1.09 $1.10% 21 $1.07% $1.09% 
BDiccce 1.08% 1.10% 23. - 107% 1.10% 
BO. cee 1.08% 1.11% 24 1.07% 1.10% 





Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No, 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


Get, BB cceceas $1. ro tad by 05% $ .91%@ a 
Oct. 19 .cccese 1.0 @1.05 os @. 
Oct. BO .ccccece 02% O 1.04% 90% @ 37% 
Get, FE veceves 1.02% @1.04% 90% @ .97% 
Oot. BB ...ceee 1.02 @1.04 90 @ .97 
Oct, 24 .....6% 1.01% @1.03% 89%@ .96% 
No. 2 amber No, 2 durum 
Get, 2B .cecess $1.01% @1.03% $ .88%@ .94% 
Get. 19 .ccsece 1.01 @1.03 88 @ .94 
Ont. BO cccccce 1.00% @1.02% 87%@ .93% 
Oct. 21 .......- 1.00% @1.02% 87%@ .93% 
Oct. BB ..ccces 00 @1.02 87 @ .93 
Oct, 34 ....00. -99% @1.01% 864%@ .92% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
17. 67% @68 37 @40% T3%@76% 50@62 
18. 67% @68 36 @40 71% @75% 50@63 
19. 68 @68% 35% @39% 1%@74% 50@63 
20. 65 @68 87% @40% 70% @74% 50@63 
21. 67 @68 35% @39% 69% @73% 48@63 
23. 67% @68 35% @38% 70 @73% 47@62 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Oct. 22 

Oct. 21 Oct. 14 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 4,437,680 3,534,640 4,013,300 
Flour, bblis....... 24,384 22,929 24,664 
Millstuff, tons.... 1,968 2,002 1,048 
Corn, bus........ 129,720 89,600 147,900 
Oats, bus......... 893,200 807,300 650,720 
Barley, bus...... 387,790 345,780 335,220 
Rye, bus......... 779,790 379,140 187,530 
Flaxseed, bus.... 357,000 248,710 251,460 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Oct, 22 

Oct. 21 Oct. 14 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 1,242,220 1,394,550 1,659,000 
Flour, bblis....... 416,610 493,927 484,409 
Millstuff, tons 14,961 16,357 17,302 
Corn, bus........ 49,320 63,360 83,750 
Oats, bus........ 1,142,800 1,148,580 580,640 
Barley, bus...... 235,060 363,490 264,880 
Rye, bus...... +++ 239,360 89,000 16,380 
Flaxseed, bus.... 53,760 26,000 25,380 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oct. 22 Oct. 23 
1920 














Oct. 21 Oct.14 1921 

No. 1 dark ..... 945 845 900 436 
No. 1 northern.. 136 122 58 25 
No. 2 northern... 295 203 22 12 
Others occccrese 1,858 1,732 8,362 2,868 

Totals ........ 3,228 2,902 4,343 3,342 
Im 1919 . 0.00 BOG6— BBGL .« 00006 > ssv0s 
Gr BOBS aw cc ccces 18,400 16,380. ....026 coves 
Fa 2929 sccccves 5 458 iY Fn ades 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators _ 


in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 22 Oct. 23 Oct. 25 


Oct. 21 Oct.14 1921 1920 1919 
Corn ... 41 48 453 97 5 
Oats ...14,730 15,181 21,267 5,417 4,163 
Barley... 318 293 461,261 1,258 916 
Rye 947 817 675 42 6,175 
Flaxseed. 77 66 817 400 49 
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FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


7—Mpls—, 

Track To arr. 
Oct. 17....$2.43% 2.42 
Oct; 18....° 3.47 2.46 
Oct. 19.. 2.48 2.47 
Oct. 20.... 2.45% 2.44% 
Oct. 21.... 2.46% 2.45 
Oct. 23.... 2.42% 2.48% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed 


neapolis and Duluth, Se 


21, were, 





a—— Duluth 
Track 


2.44 


2.48% 3 


2.48% 
2.46 


2.46% 2 


2.44% 


pt. 1, 


Oct. 


2.43% 


1922, 


in bushels (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts—, -Shipn 
1922 1921 1922 
Minneapolis 1,572 1,139 296 
Duluth ........ 1,377 771 774 
Potals coceces 2,949 1,910 1,070 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks end: 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapo 


Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c— Receipts— . ——In st: 
1922 1921 1920 1922 192 
Minneapolis. 357 251 355 77 «81 
Duluth..... 183 168 278 494 7 
Totals.... 540 419 633 671 1,55 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted 


day, Oct. 24, 





a F rom———__ 
Phila-H 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen - 28-30 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Antwerp ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Belfast ...... 26.00 coe 38.00 .... 
Bremen ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bristol i core cece 26.00 
Cardiff ° onee 8980 sere 
Bergen x «+++ 25.00 25.00 
Christiania 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger 25.00 -.- 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
OSPR csciices 3B.00 «cco BB.00 «... 
Dublin ...... BRED sess BGO ccse 
Dundee ...... 15-30 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
Gothenburg... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ..:.... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Havre ....... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Marseilles - 30.00 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-30 28-30 2 8-30 
Genoa, Naples 30.00 30.00 30.00 
aa 15.00 15. 00 15.00 15.00 
ere 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Liverpool - 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
London ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Londonderry... 18.00 .... 18.00 .... 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Newcastle - 15.00 .... eeee 
Rotterdam ... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 .... ae a 


Southampton.. 20.00 
Danzig ...... 23.00 
Pirgeus ...... 25.00 
Stettin ....... 30.00 


in cents per 100 Ibs: 











at Min- 


nts— 


Sat- 


S$ and 


1,689 


orts, 


ues- 


—, 
mp- 
ton 
loads 
2.00 
6.00 
16.00 


).00 
5.00 


5.00 


5.00 
5.00 


5.00 


16.00 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of er 
ending 


in store at above points for week 


Oct. 20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley 
Consolidated 1,082 20 31 
a ere 1,292 5 45 
Grain Growers 1,192 194 175 
Fort William 982 34 18 
ee Ae ee 2,517 338 309 
North Western .. 1,334 123 343 
Port Arthur ..... 1,749 219 399 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,144 284 164 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,969 175 77 
Private elevators. 6,153 354 346 
Weta Kcicrcwce 20,414 1,745 1,907 
Year ago ........ 18,802 3,149 1,468 
Receipts .....00. 16,186 1,171 . 1,044 
Lake shipments.. 9,929 443 809 
Rail shipments... 880 308 127 








ain 


“lax 
31 


13 


20 


24 
102 
37 
51 
283 
510 
119 
19 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTE!)) 





Wheat— 7 Oats— us 
No. 1 hard ..... 6 We. iC. W...... 1 
No. 1 northern.10, a8 No. 2 C. W...... 352 
No. 2 northern..2,698 No. 3 C, W...... 616 
No. 3 northern..1,617 Ex. 1 feed ..... 10 
WO. GD ovcicesecse See © COM Sevvs.ee. 319 
SS Pe ere 96 8 feed ......... 2738 
} ere ee 54 Special bin ..... 7 
i, Seerrra ere TY QMO .i.0-.e- 262 
DUFUR 2 o.0ceeice 676 Private. .......- 354 
Wee ec cciccvcce 13 -_ 
Special bin ..... 607 TORRE veces: 194 
Othere ..joossces 1,746 
Private ...cccese 6,153 

WOERT scwccss 24,829 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended 


‘yet. 


21, as reported by the Bureau of Mar!) ts. 
exclusive of flour, and including only w eat 
inspected out under American grades, !" 


bushels (000’s omitted): 








Ports— Wheat Corn 
Atlantic 444 825 
EE EE 1,332 349 
Pacific ...... 741 = 

Totals --2,517 1,174 
Prev. week. .3,626 576 


Totals July 1- 
Oct, 21...67,527 16,884 


Oats Barley 


427 
4 


431 
613 


82 
593 
675 
901 


tye 


a4 


41 
6 


9,791 11,630 11,19 





According to Aygust estimates, t'¢ 


harvests of all crops in Canada 


are 


greater this year than last except bean, 


buckwheat, potatoes, alfalfa, 


corn and sugar beets. 
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Both port and interior Pacific north- 
western mills report this week’s flour de- 
mand from domestic markets outside of 
this territory, and from foreign markets 
as well, to have been about the dullest 
since the beginning of the crop year. 

Local demand, on the other hand, in- 
fluenced by the advance in Pacific wheats, 
has shown considerable improvement. 
'lour prices have not been increased with 
wheat, and many buyers anticipating 
higher flour quotations, have covered their 
requirements for the next 60 days. While 
prices for Pacific flours are undoubtedly 
too low, in view of the strength in Pacific 
wheats, complaints are common that some 
inills are cutting prices even below the 
prevailing quotations. Interior mills, 

irticularly, complain of this and of the 
invasion of their local markets by mills 
which have never before attempted to 
enter them, and assert that quotations 
are being made which they cannot meet 
without selling flour below the cost of 
production, 

Car shortage conditions in local terri- 
tory continue very acute, and cars are 
unobtainable without long delays. Were 
for the great increase in the use 
of suto trucks making deliveries to even 

omewhat distant points to which flour 
formerly transported by the rail- 
roads, the situation would be much more 
crious. The car situation in the Pacific 
Northwest, as a whole, continues to grow 
worse, as the eastbound movement of 
oaded cars is still draining the supply 
on this coast, few empties being returned 
from the East. The state department of 
public works estimates that only 14.5 per 
cent of the box car demand is being filled 
by the railroads. 

Flour shipments to the Orient continue 
large in filling orders taken a month or 
six weeks ago, about 140,000 bbls having 
been dispatched from Seattle and Ta- 


if ot 


coma so far this month. Some new busi- . 


ness is being worked to Hongkong and 
Shanghai, but not of large volume, as 
Pacific flours are now too high.- Japan 
has been out of, the market for some 
time, but exporters believe that Hong- 
kong, Shanghai and north China ‘ports 
would again take liberal amounts of flour 
if Pacific wheats should decline to last 
month’s level. 

_ United Kingdom markets were about in 
line with Pacific flour prices until the re- 
cent advance in wheat. A limited amount 
of flour, however, is moving to British 
markets, though mostly on consignment. 
Owing to the a of passage from 
this coast to the United Kingdom, vary- 
ing from 45 to 60 days, according to 
whether the consignee’s port is the first 
port of call or not, British importers are 
reluctant to make commitments while the 
recent sharp fluctuations in values pre- 
vail. The steamship service between the 
Pacific Coast and Creat Britain is, how- 
ever, steadily improving, and direct ship- 
ment can now usually be made to any 
of the principal British ports. 

Washington family patent, basis 49-lb 
cottons, is quoted nominally at $6.70 bbl; 
Washington bakers patent and pastry 
flour, basis cotton 98's, $6.40 and $5.10, 
respectively; export straights and cut- 
offs, basis 49-lb cottons, $5.20 and $5.50, 
respectively ; export patents, basis cotton 
98’s, $6.50. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, carloads, s rd: Dakota, $7.10 
@8.05 bbl; Montana, $6.25@6.55; Wash- 
ington, made from Montana and/or Da- 
- and Pacific spring wheats, $6.40@ 





The millfeed market is stronger, and 
prices are about $1 higher for the week. 
The scarcity of Montana feeds has 
strengthened the market for local mill- 
feed. Washington mill-run is selling to 
jobbers at $28 ton, in straight cars; Mon- 
tana mixed feed is quoted at $26.50@ 
27.45. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 98 80 
EGE WEG cccccccs 52,800 38,132 72 
Te GED ééscocsce 52,800 27,063 46 
Two years ago..... 52,800 20,613 39 
Three years ago.... 52,800 42,953 81 
Four years ago..... 46,800 21,505 45 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity. for week tivity 

This week .......-. 57,000 38,829 6 
Last week ........ 57,000 39,241 69 
Year afO ...--seee 57,000 45,313 79 
Two years ago..... 57,000 18,457 32 
Three years ago.... 57,000 45,735 80 
Four years ago..... 57,000 29,945 52 
Five years ago..... 57,000 48,966 85 


Twenty-four interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Oct. 14, 1922, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 127,800 bbls of 
flour, made 70,785, or 55 per cent of 
capacity, against 73,002 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 26 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 136,200 bbls, or 54 
per cent of capacity. 

NEW STEAMSHIP LINE 

According to an announcement of 
Chairman Lasker, of the Shipping Board, 
the five combined passenger and freight 
vessels heretofore operated from Seattle 
to the Orient and the four cargo ships 
operated from Seattle to north and south 
China ports by the Pacific Steamship Co. 
(Admiral Line) will hereafter be oper- 
ated by a new company, the Admiral- 
Oriental Line, of which R. Stanley Dollar 
is president. 

Mr. Lasker said: “Mr. Dollar becomes 
president of the Admiral-Oriental Line, 
devoting his entire time to the enterprise, 
and retains as his vice president A. F. 
Haines, who managed the government 
ships for the Pacific Steamship Co. Mr. 
Dollar retains all his interest in the Pa- 
cific Steamship Co., and the present ar- 
rangement merely constitutes a separa- 
tion of the government’s ships into a 
company that will devote its entire time 
to the operation of the allocated ships.” 


NOTES 

Little wheat is moving from Seattle 
and Tacoma for export. Exports since 
Oct. 1: to Japan, 129,770 bus; to Lon- 
don, 287,465; to Shanghai, 66,666. 

The Valley View Mills, Cove, Oregon, 
of 75 bbls capacity, have filed schedules 
in voluntary bankruptcy, showing liabili- 
ties of $6,780 and assets of $3,614. 

W. B. Shaffer, president Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., of Waitsburg, Wash., 
was in Seattle this week. Mr. Shaffer 
says that 95 per cent of the wheat about 
Waitsburg is out of the farmers’ hands. 

The total in and out foreign and do- 
mestic shipments of the port of Seattle 
for September, according to the port 
warden, amounted to 495,957 tons, an in- 
crease of 83,393 tons over September, 
1921. 

The Crowell & Fhurlow Intercoastal 
Line, operating between Pacific Coast 
ports and Boston, New York and Balti- 
more, has added two ships to this service 
and will maintain a 12-day sailing sched- 
ule, with eight steamships. . 

The Bank Line Transportation & 
Trading Co., which nas not operated from 


this coast to the Orient for the last 10 
years, will place the Haleric on berth 
for loading for the Orient at Seattle, 
Nov. 10, to be followed by the Orteric, 
to load in late November. 

Flour made by Seattle and Tacoma 
mills from Montana wheat shipped to this 
coast under the new rail export rate, 
which is 7c per 100 lbs below the domestic 
rate, could not be delivered in the United 
Kingdom at less than 4@5s per 280-lb 
sack above the prevailing quotation for 
Manitobas. 

Flour exports from Seattle the first 
half of October, according to the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange: to Hongkong, 21,593 
bbls; Shanghai, 6,250; Japan, 250; Ma- 
nila, 12,225; Bolivia, 1,550; Peru, 775. 
Exports from Tacoma: to Shanghai, 30,- 
000 bbls; Hongkong, 56,500; Manila, 11,- 
100; United Kingdom, 7,500; Norway, 
842; Peru, 8,350; Bolivia, 3,250; Chile, 
2,720. 


OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, Oct. 21.—The flour 
market was active and firm all week, and 
but for the reaction in wheat, higher 
prices would probably have been put into 
effect. Present quotations are $6.75 for 
family patent, $6.25 for bakers hard 
wheat and $6.50 for bakers blue-stem pat- 
ent. Inquiries continue to come from the 
Orient, but little new export business was 
reported. 

Millfeed was strong, with demand 
greater than the supply. Mill-run is list- 
ed at $39 ton and middlings at $41. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,00 4 
Last week ........ 57,000 35,109 60 
Fear QBS cccccsecs 48,000 27,866 58 
Two years ago..... 48,000 37,523 78 
Three years ago.... 42,600 43,281 101 
Four years ago..... 40,500 23,704 58 
Five years ago..... 33,000 30,959 90 


Wheat buying was brisk all the week, 
with prices tending upward until the last 
day or two. Most of the buying was 
around $1.18 for export grades. The 
best milling wheat sold as high as $1.40. 
Closing bids at the exchange: hard white, 
$1.25; soft white and western white, 
$1.17; hard winter, $1.12; northern 
spring, $1.13; western red, $1.10. 

The coarse grains were generally firm 
and moderately active. Last bids: east- 
ern oats, $33.50@36 ton; No. 2 yellow 
corn, $34; barley, $832@32.50. 

Flour exports in the first half of the 
month were 83,855 bbls, valued at $417,- 
889. Wheat exports were also large in 
the same period, amounting to 928,564 
bus, worth $1,144,992. 


NOTES 

Among the grain ships just arrived for 
cargo is the German bark Harald. This 
is the first sailing vessel to come here 
for wheat in a long time, and the first 
German vessel to visit Portland since the 
war. 

A dock strike, precipitated by the radi- 
cal element of the longshoremen’s union, 
has’ been in progress for several days, 
but has not seriously interrupted ship- 
ping. The strike is expected to be broken 
by the police deportation of undesirables. 

Kerr Gifford & Co., of this city, have 
purchased the interests of G. F. Standage 
and H. P. Whiting in the Beaver Feed 
Mills, Eugene, Oregon, and will conduct 
the plant in connection with the Eugene 
Mill & Elevator Co., which the local firm 
has owned for several years. The Beaver 
mills were established five months ago, 
and have developed a business of over 
$20,000 a month. Elmer Paine will be 
manager of the mills. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 

Great Fats, Mont., Oct. 21.—Mills 
of Montana generally are operating at 
about full capacity. A few are slightly 
under their rating, but the big plants are 
busy night and day. There has been 
only nominal activity in the trade, how- 
ever, output going through the usual 
channels where the demand seems ade- 
quate for the present need. The out- 
standing characteristic of the market is 
the strong position of feedstuffs. Flour 
has settled down to about its proper peg, 
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wheat prices considered, and is being re- 
tailed at a shade under $8 per bbl. Bran 
continues to command more than Ic lb 
wholesale, and is being distributed to the 
trade at $1.35@1.60 per 100 lbs in imme- 
diate Great Falls territory, with freight 
added at more remote points. Current 
quotations: patent flour $7, and first 
clear $5, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; bran $23 and standard 
middlings $25, same terms. 


MONTANA “FANCY” GRADES 


Pointing out the wisdom of recogni- 
tion by the federal bureau which fixes 
grain grades, of the grades known as 
“fancy” on the local Montana markets, 
the state department of agriculture has 
taken up the matter with Secretary Wal- 
lace, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and presented arguments 
to support the contention. It is pointed 
out that “Montana newspapers are carry- 
ing prices and definitions of three grades 
of No. 1 dark northern spring, which is 
the highest federal designation. 

“These unofficial trade grades are 
‘fancy, choice and good dark northern 
spring. Fancy is described as ‘practi- 
cally. 100 we cent flinty, dry, amber ker- 
nels, with very high gluten content.’ 
Choice is defined as ‘consisting of 95 per 
cent flinty, dry, amber kernels,’ and 
good as 90 per cent flinty kernels.” The 
department insists that as gluten is be- 
coming increasingly important as a qual- 
ity governing wheat grades, it should be 
officially recognized by grade classifica- 
tions by the federal government, so that 
all sections would be measured by the 
same rule on the subject. 


NOTES 


Sent as one shipment, a Great Falls 
commission house has just sold 30 car- 
loads of fancy Montana potatoes for 
hotel use in eastern cities. 

Announcement was made at Glasgow 
this week of the placing, by the Peerless 
Home Baking Co., of New York, of a 
$50,000 order of flour to be shipped 
from the Glasgow mill to the New York 
plant. D. J. Kniering, president of the 
baking company, visited Glasgow to place 
the order. The Glasgow mill is owned 
by the Glasgow, Minot & Crosby Flour 
Mills Co., of which William Dunnell is 
president. The baking company also 
placed a large order with the other 
branches of the milling company. 

Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., Oct. 21.—The local 
mills advanced their family flour prices 
on Oct. 17 20c per bbl, due to the ad- 
vance in wheat. 

” * 

The Luckenbach Steamship Co. local 
office this week announced that it has 
been found necessary to establish the 
permit system, to guard against unau- 
thorized cargo being sent to its dock. It 
is believed that this plant will eliminate 
the present outbound freight congestion 
at this terminal. 





COTTON CROP OF 1922-23 

According to reports received to date, 
the outlook for the cotton crop this year 
is for a slightly larger harvest than last 
year, although it is too early to make any 
definite forecast. The cotton acreage of 
the United States increased 10 per cent 
over that planted last year, and that of 
Egypt increased 13 per cent. The area 
planted to cotton in India this year up 
to Aug. 1, which normally should repre- 
sent about 60 per cent of the total crop, 
was dp cent greater than the amount 
planted up to the same date last year. 

An estimate of the cotton acreage of 
Russia for 1922 has been placed at from 
216,000 to 270,000 acres. There is no 
means of estimating the crop areas and 
conditions of Russia with any degree of 
accuracy, so no figures for that country 
can be depended on as giving more than 
a very general idea of present conditions. 

Reports on the condition of the crop 
are’ generally fairly satisfactory. The 
United States crop was reported to be 
in better condition on Aug. 25 than at 
that time last year, although it was con- 
siderably below the average condition for 
that date. According to latest reports 
the conditions in India are generally sat- 
isfactory. Good crops are reported in 
Brazil and China. 
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A firmer tone prevailed in the local 
flour market throughout the week, and 
many millers are looking -upon the gen- 
eral situation much more optimistically 
than for some time. Activity was not 
confined to any one location or class of 
trade, but was fairly well scattered. 

The South continues to be a very ac- 
tive buyer of soft flours, particularly of 
the lower grades. Some trouble is re- 
ported in selling patents. This last phase 
of the southern trade is true not only of 
that territory but largely of all domestic 
markets, where clears and low grades are 
in much greater demand than are the 
higher grades. 

The car situation continues to be a 
very uncomfortable factor in the local 
territory, although some reports would 
indicate that cars are a trifle more plen- 
tiful in southern Illinois than was the 
case 10 days or two weeks ago. Aside 
from this possibly slight improvement, 
the railroads are still failing in a great 
measure to provide necessary transpor- 
tation facilities to the milling industry. 

While some sales have been reported in 
export channels this week and a more 
optimistic view is being taken by certain 
export traders, the general condition of 
this business remains anything but sound. 
In the United Kingdom and on the Con- 
tinent Canadian mills are offering com- 
petition that is, apparently, almost im- 
possible for local mills to meet. There 
is no indication of any improvement in 
the Cuban and Porto Rican trade, which 
formerly provided a very satisfactory 
market for many of the mills in this ter- 
ritory. Hence the competition for the 
domestic consumption of soft wheat flour 
is going merrily on, and probably will 
continue for some time. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $6.50@6.90 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$6.25@6.50, first clear $4.75@5.25; hard 
winter short patent $6@6.40, straight 
$5.50@5.75, first clear $4.30@4.60; soft 
winter short patent $5.75@6.20, straight 
$5.15@5.50, first clear $4.20@4.40. 

MILLFEED 

While demand has been quite active 
and all offerings promptly absorbed, the 
close of the week brought indications of 
an easing off, particularly from eastern 
buyers, who seem to be of the opinion 
that the trade is well bought up through 
November. During the early part of the 
week, buyers were glad to purchase un- 
der almost any conditions, scattered ship- 
ments being a common basis upon which 
purchases were made. Despite a slight 
indication of an easier feeling, prices are 
firm. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$26.50@27 ton, soft winter bran at $27 
@27.50, and gray shorts at $29@30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week ...ccccscecsscces 36,600 72 
EAE GOR cco ccreweccssese 23,300 46 
VORP BBO ccc ccsccescvccces 33,300 66 
Two years ago.........e00. 32,000 63 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ....cccccccccese 44,200 57 
Lanst Week ....cccccccscsas 45,600 59 
VOOr ABO wcccccceccccceses 48,800 63 
TWO YOOrS QBO....ccccecsee 38,000 49 


MILLERS GO TO CHICAGO 
The various millers’ organizations in 
St. Louis and the surrounding territory 
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were all represented at the meeting of 
directors and delegates of the Millers’ 
National Federation in Chicago this week. 
The St. Louis Millers’ Club was repre- 
sented by Louis A. Valier and Christian 
Bernet. C. B. Cole, of Chester, and 
Martin Huber, of Highland, represented 
the Southern Illinois Millers’ Association, 
while M. D. King, of Pittsfield, and 
Julius Huegely, of Nashville, were the 
representatives of the Illinois state asso- 
ciation. George S. Milnor, of the Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill., a director of the 
Federation, was another miller in attend- 
ance from St. Louis territory. 


FLOUR TRADE MEETS 


The quarterly meeting of the Flour 
Trade Association of St. Louis was held 
Thursday afternoon in the committee 
room of the Merchants’ Exchange. Fol- 
lowing a brief review of the last annual 
meeting of the Federated Flour Clubs 
by Joseph H. Albrecht, practically the 
entire afternoon was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the association’s activities in 
the fight now under way in this state 
against branch stores. V. H. Glosemeyer 
reported for a committee which had been 
appointed, consisting of himself and An- 
drew Baur, to appear before other or- 
ganizations and explain the stand taken 
by the local flour association. 

After adopting a resolution, with cer- 
tain amendments, regarding this subject, 
a motion was made and adopted to table 
the entire discussion until such time as 
a committee, composed of V. H. Glose- 
meyer, Andrew Baur and Joseph Leip- 
man, could investigate the legal aspects 
of the movement. 

As the next meeting, to be held some 
time in January, will be given the annual 
dinner of the association. President 
Fischer appointed a committee of two, 
consisting of Joseph Albrecht and J. O. 
Morrissey, to make all necessary ar- 
rangements for the dinner. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY HAS NEW WAREHOUSE 


B. F. Wallschlaeger, manager of the 
St. Louis branch of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, announced yesterday 
that the new warehouse and office build- 
ing being erected for the ay at 
Papin and Theresa streets would be 
ready for occupancy about Nov. 1. 

The building, which is being built ex- 
pressly for the use of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., is 100x200, and will have a 
storage capacity of approximately 20,000 
bbls of flour. In addition to other ad- 
vantages, it is served by Missouri Pacific 
trackage. Heretofore the company. has 
been operating through another ware- 
house here. The office is also to be lo- 
cated in the new building, moving from 
its present location in the Pierce Build- 
ing. 

NOTES 

F. A. Theis, of the Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, was on 
*change last Monday. 

R. M. McCombs, president of the Cape 
County Milling Co., Jackson, Mo., was 
on ’change yesterday. 

W. MacMillan, of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, has returned from a 
business trip through Michigan. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.65 
@1.75; cream meal, $1.75@1.85; grits 
and hominy, $1.90@2. 

At a meeting this week of the Louis- 
iana Farm Bureau Rice Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, C. E. Carnes, vice president of 
the organization, was chosen general 
manager. 

It is reported by sources deemed to 
be thoroughly reliable that the Piggly 
Wiggly Co. has leased the plant of the 
bankrupt Jungewaelter Baking Co., St. 
Louis, and will operate the shop as soon 





as certain legal affairs can be taken 
care of. 

The annual election of officers of the 
Traffic Club of St. Louis will be held 
on Oct. 30 at the Statler Hotel. An 
entertainment programme has also been 
arranged. 

Alfred W. Izatt, of the Elmore- 
Schultz Grain Co., has applied for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis on transfer of certificate from 
Edward C. Becker. 


George A. Chapman, of the American 
Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is an ap- 
plicant for membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis on transfer of 
certificate from C. M. Rich. 

Another suit to hold the directors of 
the defunct Temtor Corn & Fruit Prod- 
ucts Co. personally liable for $645,000 
due four New York City banks was 
filed in the circuit court here this week. 

Immediate construction of 2,000 feet 
of modern shedded wharf on the indus- 
trial canal at New Orleans has been de- 
cided on by the dock board. The im- 
provement will involve the expenditure 
of $1,500,000. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $4.60@4.80, standard 
patent $4.40@4.60, straight $4.20@4.40, 
medium $4.30@4.40, pure dark $3.65@ 
3.75, rye meal $4@4.10. 

J. B. McLemore, Nashville, Tenn., sec- 
retary of the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, is in St. Louis today on his 
way home from attending the meeting 
of directors and delegates of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation in Chicago. 


The Illinois corn crop prospect was re- 
duced 12,000,000 bus during September 
by continued drouth and unseasonably 
high temperature, which brought the 
crop to maturity too soon, according to 
a report by the Illinois co-operative crop 
reporting service. 

Objections to be advanced by Gulf 
steamship operators in opposition to 
present transatlantic cargo rates at a 
future hearing before the United States 
Shipping Board were discussed by mem- 
bers of the Gulf and Mediterranean 
Conferences at a recent meeting in New 
Orleans. 


A state quarantine on wheat, directed 
against Madison, St. Claire, Monroe and 
possibly Jersey counties, Illinois, is a pos- 
sibility of the near future, due to the 
refusal of farmers located in _ these 
counties to co-operate with the state in 
stamping out Australian “take-all” and 
“flag smut.” 


A meeting of hay receivers was held 
Thursday afternoon in the committee 
room of the Merchants’ Exchange to hear 
a report from W. H. Toberman, chair- 
man of the hay committee of the ex- 
change, who has just returned from at- 
tending a hay grade conference at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

John F. Schlafly, trustee in bankruptcy 
for the Temtor Corn & Fruit Products 
Co., has brought suit against the Mercan- 
tile Trust Co., St. Louis, for the col- 
lection of $60,000, which amount, it is 
charged, the Temtor company deposited 
with the defendant firm and is now re- 
fused the plaintiff on demand. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
has filed an application with the Missouri 
Public Service Commission asking that 
it rescind that clause of its. order of 
Sept. 20, 1921, which provided that cer- 
tain increased rates which the commis- 
sion then allowed were to remain in force 
only for a period of 13 months. 


E. T. Stanard, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, is in Chicago this 
week attending the meeting of directors 
and delegates of the Millers’ National 
Federation, and from there expects to 
go to Philadelphia to attend the opening 
of the new Philadelphia Tidewater Ter- 
minal. 


Louis B. Magid, president of the Ap- 
palachian Corporation, Inc., which firm 
operates a large warehouse at New Or- 
leans, was this week appointed receiver 
for the corporation through an order of 
the civil district court. It is said this 
action was necessary on account of the 
inability of the corporation to gain the 
consent of the New Orleans dock board 
for the erection of an overhead bridge 
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connecting the warehouse with a loca] 
wharf, this failure causing the withdraw. 
al of certain financial backing. 

At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the American Rice Grow. 
ers’ Association, the charter of the or- 
ganization was amended to permit the 
association to operate under the act of 
the last session of the Louisiana state 
legislature, which provides for the estab- 
lishment of farmers’ co-operative market- 
ing organizations. 

As the result of a conference recently 
held between the Federal Reserve Bank 
and other large banking interests of New 
Orleans and representatives of various 
rice associations, the New Orleans banks 
have declared themselves ready to lend 
between 60 and 75 per cent on the in- 
trinsic value of rice where documentary 
evidence of the value is submitted. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of federal grain supervision at St. Louis, 
spent the first of the week in Cairo, II], 
Upon his return to St. Louis, Mr. Roth- 
rock stated that the federal barge line, 
operating on the Mississippi River, which 
has been having much difficulty between 
Cairo and Memphis because of the shal- 
lowness of the channel, is regaining its 
normal schedule. 

The General Grocer Co., St. Louis, a 
consolidation of several wholesale gro- 
cery firms, this week started a series of 
advertisements in local papers regarding 
the independent grocer. Judging from 
the initial announcement it is the pur- 
pose of the advertisements to bring to 
the attention of the public the service 
performed by the independent grocer 
and his real value to the community as 
compared to the chain store. 

J. W. Riley has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the car service depart- 


ment of the American Railway Associa- | 


tion, with offices at 301 Union Station, 
St. Louis. The appointment of Mr. Riley 
is the beginning of a policy to get away 
from concentrating everything pertain- 
ing to the work of the division at Wash- 
ington. The new policy, it is believed, 
will place the division, which at present 
has only two other offices outside of 
Washington, one at Chicago and _ the 
other at Cincinnati, in closer touch with 
actual transportation conditions. 





Farm Wheat Prices 
Average farm prices of wheat, in cents per 








bushel, by leading states, on Oct. 1, 1922 
and 1921: 

1922 1921 
New TOPE .vccevcccrcevce 101 114 
Pennsylvania ......+++++:s 95 108 
MEAEFIBRE cc ccc ccccseveces 92 113 
VRRIRER ccc ccwccvoccreres 107 125 
North Carolina ... ° 124 145 
ORNS cece ccccccvens -- 102 115 
ERGIAMS 00 0.0 veces edes vs 99 114 
BIUGED sa cccccessacvcesees 97 114 
DEPOT occ ccnccccvocese 97 110 
Minnesota ........eeceeee 93 115 
BE Gvas bbeorccdeecenpe we 90 98 
PRIGMOUTE cc cccccndedvescos 94 110 
North Dakota .........++. 83 100 
South Dakota e 78 104 
Nebraska .........+>+ . 84 96 
Pee eee . 86 106 
MROMCUORY oo cc ccccceccecee 112 125 
TOMMOMBCO 2 oc cccccccscces 121 130 
BOERS co ccrvsccscvvcsccvene 95 107 
Oklahoma .........eeceee 89 100 
po) errr rr 80 104 
EE sch kA bb od 00 300098 77 88 
BROS | o cocccccceevesesace 84 88 
Washington .........0%. 93 93 
| TR LGR FREE Raia 93 93 

United States .......... eee 105.6 





Wheat by Grade and Type 
Percéntage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions graded respectively No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
and other grades, by crop years ended 


June 30: 

*1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
ee foe ee bene 14 23 8 48 
iy Se ee 39 42 37 32 33 
ie Rg asics wg 4 27 23 19 30 10 
All others ..... 20 21 21 30 9 


100 100 100 100 = 8 100 

Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 

tions falling into the principal type classifi- 
cations, by crop years ended June 30: 


#1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
Hard red spring. 8 15 20 13 31 
ee et 3 6 3 3 5 
Hard red winter. 50 48 46 38028 
Soft red winter... 25 14 13 32 26 
| 3 5 4 5 6 
Mixed wheat ... 11 12 14 9 10 


100 100 100 100 = © 100 
*Two months. 





L. S. Greenwood & Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., announces that it has obtained a 
contract from the Casco (Wis.) Milling 
Co. to build a new rye mill, equipping 
it complete with the Greenwood com- 
pany’s rebuilt machinery. 
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FLOUR FOR THE ARMENIANS 


stralian Shipment from Port Melbourne 
with Unusual Ceremony—London Mar- 
ket Closed Against Victorian Flour 


Mensourne, Victoria, Sept. 17.—A 
ceremony, stated to be unique in Aus- 
tralia, was witnessed at Port Melbourne 
last week when the Anglican Archbishop 
of Melbourne blessed the first shipment 
of flour to leave the port for the relief 
of destitute and starving Armenians. 
The scene was very impressive, and was 
attended by a large number of represen- 
tative persons. 

The flour is being forwarded to Port 
Said, where it will be transshipped to 
its destination. The shipment aggregates 
100 tons, and was purchased with funds 
collected in Melbourne and Sydney by 
the Armenian Relief Committee organ- 
ized by Dr. L. L. Wirt, of California. 
After having blessed the flour the arch- 
bishop stated that it was a free gift 
from Australia to a nation which, prob- 
ably, had suffered more outrages and 
massacres at the hands of one particular 
nation than any other in history. He 
prayed for the conversion of all Mos- 
lems to Christianity. 

During the war the people of the com- 
monwealth sent more than £12,000 in 
cash to the relief of the Armenians and 
it is estimated that within the last few 
months nearly £25,000 have been raised 
tor the same cause. 


Aw 


CLOSED MARKET FOR FLOUR 


The following paragraph from the 
Melbourne Herald tersely but effectively 
reveals the difficulties which face Vic- 
iorian millers at present in regard to the 
over-sea export trade: 

“A cable message was received this 
week from London by a Melbourne firm 
of millers giving a definite offer for 
flour to be shipped during the present 
month, and in October. The price quot- 
ed was $2s per qr, and it was stated 
that business would have to be done on 
this basis in order to compete with Amer- 
ican flour.” 

As 32s is about a quarter—practically 
21s per ton—less than the firm could ship 
flour at, if even the smallest margin of 
profit were to be allowed for, the Lon- 
don market is closed to Victorian flour, 
and it is likely to continue so to the end 
of the year, or until wheat prices are 
adjusted when the new crop arrives. 

Some business in Victorian flour has 
been done with Egypt, South Africa and 
Java, but recent advices from Egypt 
state that American millers are now of- 
fering flour there at lower prices than 
the Victorian millowners can take, if a 
profit on the transactions is to be made. 


CONSUMPTION IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


A statement has been prepared by the 
government statistician of New South 
Wales for inclusion in the Official Year 
Book of that state which is likely to 
arouse a great deal of interest through- 
out the commonwealth. It will show that 
the quantity of wheat used annualty for 
flour for human consumption has varied 
from 5 to 5%, bus per head during the 
last five years. The economy in human 
consumption of wheat as flour in the 
mother state in the last three years is 
said to have proceeded in two ways: 
(a) in the actual quantity of flour con- 
sumed, and (b) in the amount of flour 
manufactured from a bushel of wheat. 
These developments are made plain by 
the following instructive table: 
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Year— lbs lbs lbs bus 
1918-19..... 62.5 40.4 230 5.7 
1919-20..... 61.0 41.2 223 5.4 
1920-21..... 59.5 42.3 211 5.0 


In considering the relationship be- 
tween the first two columns, says Mr. 
Smith, it must be recollected that the 
average weight per bushel of wheat, 
shown in the first column, relates to the 
wheat grown in the season, such wheat 
not having been available for milling 
until December. The returns of wheat 
milling operations relate to the period 
July to June, and to a large extent, 
therefore, include particulars of wheat 
grown in the preceding season. Ve 
little wheat grown in 1919-20 was avail- 
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able for milling. To some extent the 
wheat used for milling is selected. 

It is apparent that the average amount 
of flour derived from the wheat milled 
has increased considerably, and that, at 
the same time, the consumption of wheat 
as flour has diminished very much. Not- 
withstanding a large increase in popula- 
tion, the economy in the use of wheat so 
effected was very considerable. 


TRADE WITH AMERICA 


Statistics reveal that the United States 
of America is very consistent in its trade 
dealings with the commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia. Indications and results point to 
the fact that it pushes its interests in our 
market with characteristic and admir- 
ably directed energy and, of course, con- 
tinues to take as little as possible from 
our exporters in return. 

Customs department figures reveal 
that, in the first six months of the cur- 
rent year, the imports into the common- 
wealth from America exceeded Aus- 
tralia’s exports to the United States by 
nearly £5,000,000. The details were as 





follows: 
Imports Exports 
from U. S. to U. 8. 
SORURTF ccccvccececs £1,268,987 £ 734,666 
PODFUATY ..cccccccces 2,247,840 1,555,258 
MEOTOR cocccccesscece 1,194,046 504,128 
ME 40 wb0e5 00300840 2,253,627 304,227 
BN 8000 se eeeese'ene 1,753,935 793,742 
BOS ccncesciecewesss 1,475,918 1,595,147 
Six months ........ £10,194,353 £5,497,149 


A message received recently by the 
American trade commissioner from 
Washington intimated that the exports 
from the United States to the common- 
wealth for July were valued at $5,000,- 
000, and the imports from Australia in 
the same month at $3,400,000. 


Cuaries J. MAtTrHews. 


Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from Canada 
during the months of September, 1922 and 
1921, via United States and Canadian sea- 
board ports, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 


1922 
815,033 





1921 
195,183 


To— 
United States 
United Kingdom— 

Wan G. ©, BOCES ccc cccsee 

Via Canadian ports..... 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports 

Via Canadian ports..... 


5,308,172 4,278,229 
1,530,833 1,966,647 


283,732 
1,295,710 


113,550 
591,730 


ecereccccevecece 9,233,480 7,145,339 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
1922 


Totals 


To— 1921 


UWmited Mtetes ..csceccsce 63,108 4,554 
United Kingdom— 
5 2S SO eee 46,998 75,289 
Via Canadian ports .... 267,102 155,299 
Other countries— 
Wee Wa Bi BOGOR. 0 ccascs. 160,854 35,055 
Via Canadian ports .... 169,317 90,762 
-. | PTC TT EERE 697,379 360,959 
TOTALS, WHEAT AND FLOUR, BUS 
To— 1922 1921 
United States ............ 1,054,019 215,676 


United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports 
Via Canadian ports..... 

Other countries— 

. tS Ferree 
Via Canadian ports.... 


5,519,663 4,617,030 
2,732,792 2,665,492 


1,007,575 271,297 
2,057,636 1,000,159 





Totale .nccrccccccscecs 12,371,685 8,769,654 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur during September, 
1922 and 1921, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1922 1921 
WOR . cccvccdovevscs 36,985,954 27,490,891 
MS S vai cdeadnde oes 741,868 1,972,372 
| METER SCTE ee Te 2,483,368 2,129,860 
WENN cevccsocctes 23,612 58,561 
BO cc cecvecccegecvere 3,063,528 631,709 
GOPM: cccvccccccssccse 10,810 108,440 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1922 1921 
WHORE ccccsecvcccion 29,381,093 16,784,187 
ES rrr rr 575,833 3,535,702 
DR ccc vtacceveves 1,510,277 1,806,249 
Re errs 1 79,347 429,026 
TEU. cdssccesccseseses 2,584,398 498,818 
By rail— 
| Seerrrrrerey cr 219,783 367,363 
GOED. siccecsesceccucs 125,698 135,935 
MENOOT ccccwsvtcctacs 3,160 14,299 
WUAMOGE 2c vocscess See: ©.) tewvns 
COE cccdesvvccveceee 10,810 120,612 





Bran and Middlings Exports 
Exports of bran and middlings from the 
United States in July and August, 1922, by 
principal countries of #estination, in tons: 


To— July August 
TORSORE occ pccccccocncccceces 9 22 
COMBED 2. nccccvccscccctoccess 36 24 
Costa Rice ©... ccccccsccccccce 5 22 
MOKICO .ccccccccccscceccccccs 215 75 
GD ccc rceccevnesssgcerecrse 29 90 
Other countries ........++s+0+ 20 22 

Totals ..cccccccvccccccsccces 314 255 














An awning in the Rue Marquette 
blazes merrily until the fire department 
arrives and spoils all the fun. Inci- 
dentally, a plate glass window is de- 
molished so that the day is not al- 
together lost. The trouble, it seems, has 
started by someone throwing a lighted 
cigarette from a window above the awn- 
ing. It is not an unusual spectacle to 
see cigarettes burning into the varnished 
tops of limousines or grazing pedes- 
trians’ hats, the “Lucky Strike” having 
been tossed out of an office window 
above. A growing percentage of fires 
is attributed to the smouldering cigar- 
ette. It is a grave menace and the 
careless smoker an imbecile to be taken 
care of by the state. 

x . 


A few days after school opened Chad 
disappeared and with two other boys 
was discovered in a box car in a suburb 
of a city by one of the trainmen. Be- 
tween them the boys had ten cents and 
one hat. In the evening the budding 
Marco Polo was returned. 

“What’s the big idea, Chad?” his fa- 
ther asked, but Chad had very little to 
say on the subject at the time. Since 
then the facts that have come to light 
indicate that Montana was the destina- 
tion and the wild free life of a cowboy 
the lure. Meanwhile Chad has returned 
to his arithmetic. Someone called him 
“Montana” the other day and the remark 
started a fight. 

* 

Another boy who is several years older 
than Chad and whose life has been spent 
almost entirely in hotels and apartment 
houses has paid his second visit to Reno. 
His mother secured a divorce there sev- 
eral years ago, but he joined his father 
after the decree was granted. However, 
his father’s second marriage was also 
a failure, but in the meanwhile the boy 
had become extremely fond of his step- 
mother or grassmother or whatever it 
was she was called. When wife number 
two went to Reno the boy accompanied 
her and proved of great assistance in 
showing her the ropes whereby she might 
secure divorce. He then left the lady 
and returned to his father’s side. He 
is a bright boy and adaptable. His fa- 
ther will probably marry again. 

* * 


Reverting to Chad, he once had a pet 
squirrel someone had sent him from the 
South and the animal was so tame that 
there was little use in keeping it in a 
cage. For a period the squirrel accom- 
panied him to school hidden away in a 
pocket of Chad’s coat and feasting upon 
a supply of nuts from the same seclu- 
sion. This kept up until discovery by 
the teacher. 

The squirrel having been captured 
young it had no idea of fear and in- 
variably made friends with men and 
beasts alike. Attempting to descend a 
drain pipe from,the eaves of a house the 
squirrel fell and broke one of its legs 
which, in spite of several visits to a vet- 
erinary, was never properly reset. So 
Chad took the squirrel to an island and 
turned it loose. Here the squirrel at- 
tempted to make a nest after the fashion 
of southern squirrels,—a nest of twigs 
and leaves which would have been of 
slight protection had the squirrel lived 
to see the northern winter. The end of 
the squirrel came when it attempted to 
make friends with a dog. Chad tried to 
stop the meeting but was too late and a 
little blood covered bit of fur was all 
that remained of his pet. It was the 
only time I have ever seen Chad weep. 

These pets of childhood and their tragic 
ends—I am wondering if they are ever 
forgotten. 

* * 

The Germans are at it again and prop- 
aganda issued at Hamburg and 7. 
ing the imprint of “The Overseas Pub- 
lishing Co.” is being printed in Eng- 
lish and, bearing the inscription ,,News- 
papers please copy,” circulated in the 
United States. It is directed against 
France and the demands made upon 


Germany by the treaty of Versailles. 
Here is a sample, taken: from a speech 
reported at a mass meeting in Hamburg: 
»By Lies the nations of the Earth have 
been set against each other. By new 
Lies they have been lashed into hate. 
By Lies the German people were induced 
to lay down their arms. Even the fa- 
mous Versailles Treaty is a Lie, for the 
Imperialistic French, intoxicated by vic- 
tory and filled with hatred, and others, 
have not even kept to the vile document 
which they forced on you... . . Are you 
aware that this proud new France, in- 
toxicated with victory is really a very 
miserable country? She is cowardly 
afraid of you even today, and I firmly 
believe that if you Germans only would 
hold together and place your country 
above party politics, if you at last be- 
came one united people—even if you had 
no other weapons than pitchforks—we 
would soon witness the spectacle of the 
hind front of the French occupation 
army disappearing across the frontier.” 

The literature includes a pathetic at- 
tempt to satirize a satire, in itself an 
impossibility, with “Tartarin on _ the 
Rhine” as a result. “Tartarin on the 
Rhine” is, of course, suggested by “Tar- 
tarin on the Alps,” though one discov- 
ers after reading a few pages that the 
book is endeavoring to “get back” at 
the Alsatian “Hansi” whose “L’Histoire 
d’Alsacé” (racontée aux petits enfants) 
referred to the early Huns’ appropria- 
tion of sun dials aie allegorical sig- 
nificance of this vandalism. “Hansi,” it 
will be remembered, was imprisoned in 
Germany because of his caricatures. 

ee 

Rereading Daudet’s “Tartarin on the 
Alps” for possibly the twentieth time I 
am more than ever impressed and 


* amused by the character of Costecalde. 


“Costecalde, a gun-maker by trade, rep- 
resented a type rare in Tarascon,” writes 
Daudet. “Envy—base, malignant envy— 
visible in the curl of the thin lips, and 
in a kind of vellow steam which, rising 
from the liver in puffs, swelled his shav- 
en face into uneven ridges as if pro- 
duced by the blows of a hammer—like 
an ancient medal of Tiberius or Cara- 
calla. Envy with him was a disease which 
he did not even attempt to hide, and 
with that fine Tarasconic temperament, 
which is gushing enough, he used to say 
when speaking of his infirmity, ‘You do 
not know how bad it is? Costecalde’s 
tormentor naturally was Tartarin. All 
that glory for one man! To him ever; 
always to him! And slowly, surely, like 
the termite in the gilded wood of the 
idol, for twenty years he had been sap- 
ping and undermining this great reputa- 
tion, moth eating it as it were. When 
in the evening, at the club, Tartarin 
would relate his combats with the lion, 
his hunting in the Sahara, Costecalde 
would indulge in little sniggering laughs, 
and incredulous shakes of the head.” 
* * 


The French chef in the play “Enter 
Madam” tells of hunting truffles with one 
Rigoletto. When Rigoletto found a truf- 
fle amongst the roots he was hit over the 
nose with a stick and the truffle taken 
away from him. “And is Rigoletto your 
little son?” a woman asks. “No, madam,” 
the chef replies, “he is my pig.” 

The truffle hunting pig, trained from 
childhood, leads a most dismal existence. 
No sooner does he discover the truffle, 
the thing in itself appealing to his own 
palate, than he is hit over the nose with 
a. stick and the truffle taken away from 
him. Germany has its triifflehund, pro- 
nounced in this case triffle, but the trag- 
edy of the triiffiehund is mitigated as 
the hund is seldom hungry for the mor- 
sel that he seeks. But yo Me the truffle 
pig. Is it faith that keeps the truffle 
pig alive; the hope that some day he will 
find a truffle of his very own? No doubt 
he dreams of truffles in his sty and looks 
upon a truffle moon-awaking from his 
dreams. So near and yet so far; little 
wonder that a truffle pig reads Schopen- 
hauer. R. E. 
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WE HAVE TWO DOUBLE STANDS MON- 
arch 9x24 rolls; must sell at once; also a 
“ complete blending plant, two units, ca- 
pacity 500 bbis daily, situated on railroad, 
The rate for advertisements in this de- all transit privileges; will sell machinery 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words ee ee ee — — 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. Erie, Pa. 


The Entire Trade 


will be represented in 














A bootblack in City Hall Park is a 
sociable chap, and conversation is in- 
evitable. 

“You are a foreigner?” he was asked. 

“Not foreigner,” he answered. “Ameri- 
can from de other side.” 

New York Evening Post. 
” * 


Wanted—Girl for light housework, no 
washing, no objection to green or colored 
girl. 

Classified Ad. in the Hartford Times. 

” + 

Recently Harry Brooks overstayed his 
last car at a lodge meeting. As he came 
out of the building, he took up a position 
in front of the house of the local doctor 
and gazed upward at the darkened win- 
dows. Next he pulled himself together 
and then pulled at the doctor's bell, near- 
ly tearing it out by the roots. 

“Doctor, doctor, come quickly!” he 
cried, “It’s a bad case over at Shilling- 
ton. Don’t delay.” 

The doctor came bustling downstairs 
and hustled his car out of the garage. In 
three minutes they were off, Harry sit- 
ting by the doctor. 

“That’s the house—that one,” said the 
passenger at last, at the end of a spank- 
ing drive of at least five miles. “But 
what’s your fee, doctor?” 

“Oh, $5, for an ordinary night visit,” 

yas the reply. 

“Then here you are. There wasn’t 
anyone in the place who would bring me 
for less than $7.50.” —wStore Booster. 

* * 

“Which is the way to Ottawa, my lad?” 

“T—I don’t know.” 

“Which is the way to Topeka, then?” 

“I—I don’t know.” 

“Well, can you tell me how to get back 
to Wichita, then?” 

“J—I—I don’t know.” 

By this time the drummer was quite 
impatient and said to the boy: “Say, you 
don’t know very much, do you?” to which 
the lad retorted: 

“No! But—but I ain’t lost!”"—Judge. 


* * 


, 


Roy Simpson, Negro laborer, was put- 
ting in his first day with a construction 
gang whose foreman was known for get- 
ting the maximum amount of labor out 
of his men. Simpson was helping in the 
task of moving the right of way, and he 
carried heavy timbers and ties until at 
the close of the day he was completely 
tired out. Came quitting time. Before 
he went he approached the boss and said: 

“Mister, you sure you got me down on 
the payroll?” 

The foreman looked over the list of 
names he held. “Yes,” he said, finally, 
“here you are—Simpson—Roy Simpson. 
That’s right, isn’t it?” 

“Yaas suh, boss,” said the Negro, “dass 
right. I thought mebbe you had me 
down as Samson.” 

—Western Christian Advocate. 


* * 


It was the first day of school and the 
teacher was taking the names of the chil- 
dren, those of their fathers and the busi- 
ness of each one. Small Lucy gave her 
name and that of her father, but hesi- 
tated and became silent when it came to 
his business. Urged by the teacher, she 
blushingly said: 

“He is Aunt Jane that does the wom- 
an’s page and the beauty column of the 
Daily News.” —Country Gentleman. 


* 7 


An American visiting Ireland asked a 
manservant at a tavern, “How many 
mails do you have here a day?” 

The servant replied, “Three; dinner, 
breakfast and supper.” 

—The Christian Evangelist. 


For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN 
with some experience in flour mill work. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 
1,000-bbl central Kansas mill, mak- 
ing especially good flour, has opening 
for salesman for Missouri and one 
for the state of Kansas; good sal- 
ary, splendid backing and excep- 
tional opportunity. Address 899, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 











WB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Blidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN,+10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small mills; prefer West or 
Southwest; good references. Address 888, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY THOROUGHLY COMPETENT YOUNG 
woman to handle flour office detail man- 
agement and assist in making sales; 10 
years’ experience assures satisfactory re- 
sults. Address “A,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 25 Beaver Street, New York City. 





BY YOUNG LADY, WHO HAS HAD SEV- 
eral years’ experience in flour mill office; 
thoroughly familiar with flour sales and 
grain work; excellent knowledge of mill- 
ing in transit, rates and claims; good ref- 
erences. Address 892, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WITH HARD OR SOFT WHEAT MILL AS 
manager or sales manager, or assistant to 
either; 20 years’ milling experience; prefer 
salary and bonus arrangement with oppor- 
tunity to secure working interest later if 
services are satisfactory. Address 896, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE—WITH 
executive ability; 15 years’ successful rec- 
ord with large soft wheat mills; familiar 
with southeastern territory; now employed 
as sales manager of 1,000-bbl mill, but for 
satisfactory reasons desire change. Ad- 
dress 918, care Northwestern Miller, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





CHEMIST HAVING MANY YEARS OF EX- 
perience is open for position with milling 
concern which actually aims to make qual- 
ity flour; available on two weeks’ notice; 
satisfactory service guaranteed; capable of 
taking full charge of mill laboratory. Ad- 
dress 898, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—KEARNEY FLOUR MILLS; 
one of the best mills in the state of Ne- 
braska; no better location; doing fine busi- 
ness; invite inspection; age and poor health 
force sale. If interested, ask F. F. Roby, 
proprietor, Kearney, Neb. 





MILL FOR SALE 


A 75-bbl up-to-date flour mill, lo- 
cated in good country town in north- 
ern Minnesota, for sale or for rent to 
good party; plenty of wheat and 
cheap fuel; renter can have imme- 
diate possession. Address 325 Ottis 
Avenue, St, Paul, Minn. 





FOR SALE—200-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
South Dakota, 30,000-bu elevator in con- 
nection, including buildings, ground and 
complete outfit in tiptop shape; for quick 
sale will sacrifice at $15,000; unusual terms. 
P. H. Sackett, 112 Lumber Exchange, Min- 
neapolis. 

FOR SALE OR LEASE—100-BBL MILL 
with 30,000-bu elevator; electrically 
equipped; feed mill in connection; located 
in thriving Minnesota town having good 
deliveries of wheat year round and large 
local trade on flour, feed and custom grind- 
ing. For particulars address 921, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—250-BU CARTER DISC WHEAT 
and oats separator, slightly used, in Ohio 
elevator discontinuing operations. Address 
925, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Send for free booklet— 


‘How to Know Your Flours” 


Gives valuable information. 


The Columbus Laboratories 
31 N. State St. CHICAGO, FLL. 








The 
Anniversary Number 


The Northwestern Miller 


to be issued in 1923 in com- 
memoration of the Fiftieth 
Birthday of this publication 
and the progress of the 
milling industry for 


Half a Century. 


It will be, in every respect, 
the most notable number of 
a trade journal the world 
has ever seen. 


Elaborately illustrated, su- 
perbly printed, its prepara- 
tion is going forward as 
rapidly as is consistent with 
the best quality of work- 
manship. 


Advertising .engaged now 
will have the advantage of 
more careful and painstak- 
ing attention than that se- 
cured later. 


Rates and Particulars on Application 











RIVERSIDE CODE 


The only modern miller’s code in 


existence. 


Used exclusively by the leading 


export millers of America. 


Per Copy, $5.00. 


For sale by all its branches and 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





STATIONARY 
STEAM COIL 


The Improved 


Kennedy 


Heats every kernel uniformly. 


eat Heater 


No scorching, no clogging. 
Our special catalog gives you the facts. Write for it. 

















